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Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, can only understand and 

act in proportion as he ohsenres or eontemplates the order of nature ; 
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Than truth, no greater blessing can man receive, nor God bestow, 
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Could mankind be prevailed upon to read a few lessons from fiie great 
book of nature, so amply spread oat before them, they would clearly see 
the hand of Providence in every page ; and would they consider the faeolty 
of reasoning as the distinguishing gift of the himian race, and use it as the 
guide of their lives, they would find their reward in a cheerful resignation 
of mind, in peace and happiness, under the consdons persuasion that a 
good naturalist cannot be a bad man. 

Bbwick. 



PREFACE. 



The following pages contain the substance of a course 
of Lectures on the Animal Kingdom, delivered at 
many of the scientific institutions of the metropolis. 
In considering the links by which the chain of ani- 
mated nature is connected, an endeavour has been 
made to convey a brief outline of some of the various 
interesting facts, which must of necessity arise in such 
an investigation. The subject discussed is an extensive 
one, the objects presentmg themselves numerous ; still 
it must be pleasing to reflect, that such an important 
field for discovery is before us ; the volume of nature 
lies open, and amply will it repay the most diligent 
research. 

The examination of the Animal Kingdom belongs 
more particularly to the medical man; comparative 
anatomy is at present taught in the London Schools 
of Medicine, and some of the most eminent English 
physicians and surgeons, including Dr. W. Hunter, John 
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Hunter, Sir A. P. Cooper, Sir A, Carlisle, and Mr. Law* 
retice, have devoted a portion of their ti^le to its study, 
doubtlesd remembering the remark of Celsus, quamvis 
non facial medicum apiiorem, tamen medicinae reddit. 

The subject, however, is one of interest, not only to 
the members of that profession to which I have the 
honour to belong, but also to all classes of society. It 
is an endeavour to impart a knowledge of Natural His- 
tory, and more particularly of man, and forms a part of 
the system of education at present existing in our 

9 

public schools. 

The subject is one of interest also, since it brings 
before us what is known respecting the varieties of the 
human race, furnishing a sufficient proof of the unity 
of the species, enabling us to combat the arguments of 
the sceptic, and to show that the Red Man, Black 
Man, and White Man, are united by the ties of blood, 
bound by the chain of relationship, and children of 
one common parent. 

The works of Linnaeus, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Law- 
rence, Dr. Prichard, and Dr. Morton, have been 
examined with great care and attention, and the fiicts 
they have collected, considered with the view of estab- 
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lishing the unity of our species. These fiicts fiilly 
bear out the above celebrated naturalists in maintaining 
the affirmative opinion ; yet Virey has divided mankind 
into two species ; Dumolins into eleven ; and Borey de 
St. Vincent into no less than fifteen ; whilst the French 
Professor Broc adds to these numerous sub-genera ; — 
conclusive proof of the &cility with which &ntastic 
visionaries, can overleap the barriers of reason and of 
nature. 

With this opinion of " the unity of ike species,^ 
our own must be in perfect harmony. The identity 
of organic fimction and structure, in all their most 
essential elements, is complete in every variation of 
mankind; and in such resemblance, is recognised a 
fact which is self-evident, a fundamental truth capable 
of the most perfect demonstration, an authority for 
positively maintaining the unity of the great human 
fgunily. If it is attempted to divide the human race 
into numerous species, where is the proof of distinct 
and peculiar specific characters? It is not to be 
found. This conclusive authority is, and ever will be 
wanting, and the proposition remains the offspring of 
speculative assumption; conceived by fancy, brought 
forth by vanity, nurtured by arrogance, and unsustained 
by a single shadow of probable testimony, analogical 
or inductive. 
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These facts were first examined in order to bring 
them before the public at the Scientific Institutions 
of the metropolis. The flattering manner in which 
these lectures were received — the faFourable criticisms 
of the London and provincial press, induced the 
author to examine more attentively the physical 
history of mankind. The materials he has been 
enabled to collect (compiled from notes made irom 
time to time) are now laid before the reader, as nearly 
as possible in the words made nse of in the Lecture 
Room. 



I tnist that I have sufficient love of science to lead 
me to desire nothing so much as the attainment of 
truth, and that I am not so vain as to believe that 
none of my views are erroneous. Indeed, one principal 
result of my labours, during a period of some years, 
in investigating the diseases c^ the human body, and 
the anatomical stmcture of man's firame, has been to 
cominco me that life is not sufficiently long for these 
difficult researches; that the utmost which can be 
accomplished fay the zeal and industry of an indi- 
vidual, is to maJce such progress in the study of his 
profession, as may enable those who come after him 
to carry their inquiries further; and that the expecta- 
tions of any one who aims at higher objects than 
these, must terminate in disappointment. 
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It has already b^en stated, that these pages contain 
but an outlme of this great kingdom of nature ; nor is 
the author blind to their numerous imperfections; 
still if they remove from the path of the yoimger 
student some of the difficulties arising in this im- 
portant investigation — ^if they prove the alphabet to the 
animal kingdom, unlocking the hidden treasures it 
contains — stimulating him to more extensive study — 
encouraging a more attentive examination of the sub- 
ject; — ^if they remind the more advanced student of 
some things he may perchance have forgotten — ^if they 
afford a few hours' amusement and instruction — ^if they 
lead the mind to a sincere and earnest endeavour to 
search for truth, my object in writing them will have 
been more than crowned with success. 



North AUPTONy 1841. 
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PLATE I— The head of « Stvagt of P/inct WUUtm*i Sound, contruted with 
the head of the celebrated colon*! igare, by Michael Angelo, in the Siitine 
Chapel. 

PLATE II.— Simla Senlcului, (red howlinf monkey,) belonfing to the eecond 
order* (Qaadrumana). Accordlnf to the claMificatlon followed by Cavler in the 
second edition of hit R^gne Anlmal« (published in 1889.) there are three principal 
genera enumerated* tIs. 1. Simla (Linncut), II. Hapale (IIUger)« and III. Lemur 
(Linncui). The flrtt and last of these contain lo many tul>-genera and ipecietf 
that it would be better to let them rank ai distinct families; for Simla hat fifteen 
aub-genera. Lemur five* while Hapa!e has only two* which however contain more 
than eight dilTerent species. The first eight sub genera of Simia inhabit the Old 
Woildf the others are found In America, and have received the general appellation 
of Sapijous, (Cebus, of Erxleben). The plate gives a correct representation of 
the fine specimen In the Museum belonging to the Richmond Literaiy and Scien- 
tific Institution. 

PLATE III. Exhibits Camper's investigation of the facial line. The first figure 
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degrees. Fig. 3. is that of a Negro, the facial angle about 71 degrees. Camper's 
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prominent portion of the upper Jaw-bone i a second line is now to be drawn horl- 
aontally passing immediately under the ear and nose, and the angle formed by these 
two lines Is the facial angle. The extremes for the obliquity of the facial line in 
the human race, range from 70 to 100 degrees, which will comprise every gradation, 
from the Negro to the beauty of the Grecian Antique. If the scale Is followed 
still lower, the head of a monkey, a dog, and a snipe, will appear in succession. 

PLATE IV. Fig. 1. Is a very correct representation of the skull deformed 
during Infancy by artificial means, which is in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. It was brought from the vale of Titicaca, In the highlands of Peru. A 
very careful examination of this skull leaves no doubt of Its having been elongated 
by pressure. (There Is also another skull of this kind In the Museum at Guy s 
Hospital.) I have no doubt Mr. Owen, the distinguished curator of the College of 
Surgeons, will allow any gentleman to examine It who may feel Interested in 
these investigations. 

Fig. 2. Is a drawing of a skull In my possession, and Is here given for the 
purpose of showing, by comparison with the upper one, the great alteration the 
cranium undergoes by the process already mentioned. 



* Camper .is wrong; according to Owen the angle is only 30. 



PART THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 



CLASSIFICATION. 

A VERY attentive examination of the following Tables is 
requested, as it will be necessary to do so in order to 
follow investigations hereafter entered into. 

TABLE I. 

DIVISIONS OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

ANIMALIA. 



DIVISION. 



I. VERTEBRATA ... 



eS 



II. MOLLUSC A 






III. ARTICULATA 



^lY. RADIATA 



CLASS. 

1. Mammalia. 

2. Ayes. 

3. Reptilia. 
, 4. Pisces. 

1. Cephalopoda. 

2. Pteropoda. 

3. Gasteropoda. 

4. Acephala. 

5. Brachiopoda. 

6. Cirrbopoda. 

1. Annelides. 

2. Crustacea. 

3. Aracbnides. 

4. Insecta. 

1. Echinodermita. 

2. Entozoa. 

3. Acalephee. 

4. Polypi. 

^ 5. Infusoria. 



All Animals may be included in one or other of the above classes. 
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TABLE I. 



EXPLANATION OF TABLE, No. 1 



DiYisioN I.— VERTEBRATA. 



Class I.— MAMMALIA. 



• • • 



I. Bimana 

II. Qoadrumana . • 

III. Cheiroptera . . 

IV. Insectivora • . 
V. Plantigrada • . 

VI. Digitigrada . . 

VII. Amphibia • . • 

VIII. Marsupiata • . 

IX. Rodentia . • . 

X. Edentata . . . 

XI. Pacby-dermata • 



XII. Ruminantia 
XIII. Cetacea 



ia .-j 



• . . 



Man. 

Monkey^ ape^ lemur. 

Bat, colugo, &c. 

Hedgehog, shrew, mole. 

Bear, badger, glutton. 

Dog, eat, lion, martin, weasel, otter. 

Seal, walrus. 

Kangaroo, wombat, opossum. 

Hare, beaver, rat, squirrel, porcupine. 

Sloth, armadillo, anteater, &c. && 

Elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, horse. 

Camel, giraffe, ox, sheep, goat, antelope. 

Deer. 
Whale, dolphin. 



Class II.— AVES. 



I. Accipitres 
II. Passeres 

III. Scainsores . 

IV. Galline . 
V. Grail© 

VI. Palmipedes 



. Eagle, vulture, owl. 

. Thrush, crow, sparrow, wren. 

. Parrot, woodpecker, cuckoe. 

. Pheasant, peacock, pigeon, grouse. 

. Plover, stark, snipe, flamingo. 

. Swan, duckj^ gull, pelican. 



ORDER I. 8 

Class III.— RfiPTILIA. 

I. Chelonia . . . Tortoise, turtle. 
II. Sauria .... Crocodile^ lizard^ gecko, cameleon. 

III. Ophida . . . Serpents, boa, viper. 

IV. Batrachia . . • Frog, salamander, newt, &e. 

Class IV.—PISCES.* 

I. Acanthopterigii . Percb, mackerel, sword-fish. 

jr XM ^ * • •• (Salmon, herring, pike, carp, cod, sole, 
II. Malacoptengu .i ., , 

( silurus, eeL 

III. Lophobranchii . Pipe-fish, pegasus. 

IV. Plectognathi . Sun-fish, trunk-fish. 
V. Chondropterygil. Lamprey, shark, ray, sturgeon. 

Obd£r I.— BIMANA. 

This Order contains only one genus and one species. 

GENUS. SPECIES. VARIETIES. 

1. Caucasian. 

2. Mongolian. 
Homo. Homo. -{ 3. Ethiopian. 

4. Malayan. 

5. American. 

John Hunter's division of the Animal Kingdom. 

I. Creatures whose hearts are divided into four cavities- 
Mammalia and Birds. 

II. Those hsving a heart consisting of three cavities — Reptiles 
and Amphibia.t 



* This daM is also mora minntoly described in another place, 
f For this inportant fkct we an indebted to Professor Owen, who discovered 
that the heart of the amphibia contiuns three eavities. 

b2 



INVERTEHRATA. 



III. Aniroola whose licaits have but two cbti ties— Fishes anil 
most MoIluBca. 

IV. Animals having a heart with one cavity — Articulated 
AniiDalB. 

V. Creatures in which the same oi^n performs the office both 
of stomach and heart, aa in the MeduEs, The best example of 
the ciliated Medusa ta furnished in the Girdle of Venus (cestum 
Veneris). The animal is lilce a piece of tape, long, gelatinous, 
and flat ; its margins are fringed at the sides with numerous 
small hairs; it emits by day the roost lovely iridescent colours, 
and by night it ia tinted with phosphorescent rays. 



INVERTEBRATA. 



Diyisio> II.— MOLLUSCA. 



The Mollusca require also our attentive e 
animals in this second grand division of the Animal Kingdom 
are either naked or testaceous. They are divided into sijt classes, 
each of tihicli will briefly he explained. 



I. Cephalopoda. 
II. Pteropoda. 

III. Gasteropoda. 

IV. Acephala. 

V. Brachiopoda. 
VI. Cirrhopoda. 



—CEPHALOPODA. Cutlle fish, calamary, ninlilus. 



This class, named from the long prehensile arms which s 
round the head, includes but one order designated by the sa 
name. 11 is, however, divided into six genera. 



REPTILIOUS MOLLUSCA. 6 

Class II.— PTEROPODA. Clio Hyaliea. 

The feet^ or rather the organs^ of locomotion appear like fins. 
It contains like the last but one order. 

Class III.— GASTEROPODA. Slog, snail, limpet, wheld. 

Includes the reptilious mollusca. They are naked or testaceous, 
although the shell is not always sufficiently large to cover the 
body. This class is again divided into eight orders. 



CLASS. 



ORDER. 



REMARKS. 



Gasteropoda -^ 



I. Pulmonaria 



( Bieatbe by internal lungs 

' *( instead of gills. 

*« '■.T i.« 1. (Have uncovered gills on 

II. Nudibranchiata • 1 th h k 

III. Inferobmnchiata . j^"» ^^ *^^^^^^' "^^ 

I of the body. 

{Gills like leaflets on the 
right side or back. 
(Named from the pecu- 
liarity of the foot, 
which is formed into 
a vertical muscular 
lamina. 
' Pectinated gills filling 



IV. Tectibranchiata . 



VI. Pectinabranchiata 



VII. Scutibranchiata 



VIII. Cyclobranchiata 



V. 



the last whorl of the 
shell. 

In this dass the shell is 
not turbinated, and is 
in fact little more 
than a defence to the 
giUs. 

The gills are placed in 
the fi>rm of leaflets 
under the edge of the 
mantle. 




6 ARTICULATA. 

Class IV.— ACEPHALA. Oyster, muscle, sddia. 

We have described ihis cUss in another part of the book- It is 
divided into two orders, 1. Acephala Teatacea, Ifl which many 
muliivalTes and all the bivalves belong. 2. Acephala Nuda. 
These are nithont a shell. 

CI.4B8 v.— BRACHIOPODA. Lingula, tetebratula. 

In this as in the last class the mantle has two lobes, and it is 
always open; instead of feet we find flesby arms with numerous 
filaments which can be drawn into the shell at pleasure. All the 
genera are bivalves. 

Class VI.— CIRUHOPODA. Barnacle. 

This class resembles the articulata ; the animals are furnished 
with jaws, and the abdomen with cirrhi or filaments in pairs not 
unlike those under ihe tail of many Crustacea. 



Division UI— ARTICULATA. 

In this division are found fbur classes ; the body, and with few 
esceptions the limhs, arc encased in articulated rings which 
support the soft parts and give points of ottachment to the 
muscles. It is divided as in our table into four classes. 

1.-ANNELIDA. Worms with red blood. 

This class contains three orders, 1. Tubicola; 2. Doisibran- 
chiata. S. Abranchiata. It is only necessary to remark that the 
Tubicola form tubes to live in, either of calcareous exudations 
ftom their own body or from foreign substances. They are not, 
however, like some of the testaceous Molluscs, fixetl to their 



ARACHNIDA. 



Class II.— CRUSTACBA. 



These classes of Articulata hsTe articulated fbet or legs. This 
class is divided into two sections^ 1. Malacostraca^ again divided 
into five orders ; 8. Eutomostraca^ (shell insects) containing two 
orders. 



I. SECTION. 



ORDER. 



REBCARK8, 
Example op Spbciss, kc. 



Malacostraca^ 



(4 



' I. Decapoda . (Cnb, lohster^ prawn. 



H j II. Stomapoda •] Squill, phyllosoma. 

^ III. Amphipoda . j Grammarus, sandhopper. 

^ \ IV. Lcemodipoda. vWhalelouse, &c 

(Includes the aniscus syl- 
▼estris^ or woodlouse^ &c. 
&c. 



IL SECTION. 



ORDER. 



REMARKS. 



{I. Branchiopoda 
II. Poedlopod 



odaj 
* .1 



Before leaving this class, a remark may be made on the singular 
fossils called Trilobites, supposed to be allied to Entomostraca. 
It includes the Agnostus (Brong), Calymene, Asaphus, Ogygia, 
&c. &C. &c. 

Class III.— ARACHNIDA. 
Divided into two orders. 

I. Puhnonarife . . . The spider, tarentula, scorpion. 
II. Trachearie . . • Phalangium, mite. 

Class IV.— INSECTA. 



The insects are again divided into twelve orders. 



DEVELOrEMENT OF INSECTS. 



11. TbysBnoura . 

III. Pararita . . 

IV. Scutoria . . 
V. Coleoptera . 

VI. Orthoptcra , 

VII. Hemiptera . 

VIII. Neuroptera . 

IX. Hjmetioptera 

X. Lepidoptera . 

XI. Rhiptptera . 

. XII. Dlpten . . 



REMARKS. 

Centipede, podura- 
rLepiama, spring tails, (saccharina 
[ of LinneeuB,) &c. 

Louse, &c. &c. &c. 

Flea, !cc. 

Glow-worm, beetles, &c. 

Grasshopper, locust, &g. &c. &c. 

Fire-fly, (aphis). 

Dragon flics, (ephemera). 

Bees, ants, wasps. 

Butterflies and moths. 

Xenos, stylops. 

MoBi)uitoeB, &c. &c. 



An example of the developement of insects may be given in the 
Lepidoptera, (butterflies and moths). The butterfly deposits a 
email ^g not larger than a grain of mustard-seed. This gives 
birlh to a caterpillar linving the external nppenranec and raecha- 
nical structure of a worm (moved by no less than fbur hundred 
rmacles), with this difference, viz. conlaining in its loterior 
the rudiments of the future insect, concealed however from view 
by a great number of membraneous coverings which are one after 
the other tlirown off. Vyhile wearing this disguise the insect is 
termed larva, a name derived fVom the Latin ; larva signifying a 
mask. Another change now takes place ; the whole of the 
coverings of the body being cast off, the insect next assumes the 
form of a pupa, or chrysalis, being covered by a shroud, presenting 
no appearance of external members, and retaining but feeble 
indications of life. In this eonditlon it remains some time longer, 
perfecting in secret the developement of its organs ; until the 
period arrives, wben emerging fVom its prison, bursting the fetters 



* BTmer Jodm don uot plwo M;riap<Hlii uailsr luutla. 
derived CrDm tbs Gieob tlgnifylog many Itet. 



RADIATA, OR ZOOPHYTES. 

with which it was bound, the wonn has become ftirnished with 
wingSj which enable it to rank among the gay inhabitants of the 
air^ and with rapidity to soar onward from flower to flower, to 
waft itself from place to place, to yisit new scenes of pleasure and 
delight 

Division IV.— RADIATA, or ZOOPHYTES. 

This fourth or last division of the Animal Kingdom includes 
the most simple forms of animated nature, and although it is 
divided into several classes, each is observed to exhibit traces, in a 
greater or less degree, of radiation fVom a common centre. It 
includes five classes. 

DIVISION. CLASS. REMARKS, 

ExAMPLit ov Spbciii, ko, 
" I. Echinodermita Star-flsh, urchin, echinus. 

f Intestinal worms, fluke, hydatid. 



Radiata' 



11. Entozoa . .1 ^ 

( tape-worm. 



III. Acalephe • . Actinia, medusa. 

IV. Polypi . . . Hydra, coral, madrepore, pennatula. 
^ V. Infiisoria . . Brachionus, vibrio, proteus, monas. 

Class I.— ECHINODERMITA. 



Under this name, says Cuvier, " strictly speaking is included 
the genus Echinus, sea-urchin, or hedge-hog," but its more 
general application is to the most complicated of the radiated 
animals. All the genera have a well organized skin with distinct 
viscera, and a sort of imperfect vascular system. This class 
includes two ordors^ 1. Pedicellata. 2. Aphedicellata. 

OKDEft I.-^P£DICELLATA. 

The covering in this order is pierced with apertures through 
which issue numerous membranaceous tentacula> which acting as 
organs of motion are called feet. The second order does not 
demand any particular explanation. 



10 SEA-NETTLES AND POLYPI. 

Clabs II.— ENTOZOA, OB INTE8TINA. 

As &r BB our present knowledge enablce us to speak, this class 
is destitute of any true circuUtioD, though there are feint traces 
of nerves. Most of the genera live only in the interior of other 
animoli. The; mftj be divided into two orders. 

CLASS. ORDER. REMARKS. 

(I. Inteitina cavitaria . . Nematoidea, rudolphi. 
II. Intestina pareuchymaCa Divided into foar families. 

Class III.— ACALEPHA. 

Commonly known as sea-^uettlea. They possess some appeal' 
ance of internal vcseels, which, however, are mete productions of 
the inteeCines in the interior of the body. It contains two orders, 
1. Acalepha3 simplicea. 2. Acalephie hydrostatics?. The latter 
are distinguished by air vessels or bladders by which the animals 
are usually suspended in the water. 



Class IV.— POLYPI. 

We find in this class tentacuk which surround the month. 
Most of the genera propagate by off-shootB as well as by eggs. It 
includes three orders, viz. — 




1.1: 

[m. 



Polypi gelatinosi. 
Polypi polypiferi. 



OarBft I.— POLYPI CARNOSI. 



They ore also called sea nettles. They have a fleshy envelope 
generally fixed, but occasionally free. 



INFUSORIA, &C. 1 1 

Ohdbr II.— polypi GELATINOSI. 

Are without any general coverings and are gelatinous. Their 
body represents a mere bag. 

Obdbe III.— polypi POLYPIFBRI. 

In this order the animals are composite^ inhabiting in numbers 
a single habitaculum or polyparia^ with a community of nutri- 
ment and volition. 

Polypi fbrm a very extensive order of zoophytes abounding in 
every part of the ocean^ but growing in the greatest abundance in 
the wanner regions of the g^obe. Their flesh exhibits the same 
granular appearance as that of the sponge^ but is firmer and not 
unfrequently mixed with calcareous matter; like the sponge 
tribe they are for the most part attached to some inorganic body 
or base> which may be either homy or calcareous ; the form of 
this base admits of endless variety. In some tribes this basis of 
support is internal^ consisting of a skeleton or axis^ the polypous 
mouths being spread at intervals over the sur&ce of the fleshy 
layer covering the skeleton. This is the case with the gongonia 
antipathes and coral^ which exhibit the closest resemblance to the 
branched forms of vegetable stems. In many cases the polypi are 
lodged in cup-like depressions in the calcareous axis which aflbrds 
them protection. In madrepores these depressions are crossed by 
radiating plates adapted to the form and number of the tentacula. 
In the millepores the cells are closer and the star-like radiations 
are wanting. 

Class V.— INFUSORIA. 

Animalcules or inftisoria^ so named by Muller fVom the circum- 
stance of their swarming in all infUsions of animal or vegetable 
substances if kept sufficiently long. They are in general far too 
minute to be examined by the naked eye; they present an 
extreme simplicity of organization ; some however have a more 



12 HOMOGENEA, &C. 

complicated structure. The class is divided into two orders^ 
1. Rotifera. S. Homogenea. 

Obder I.— rotifera. 

Bodies oval and gelatinous. A mouth, stomachy intestines^ and 
arms have been discovered. The mouth or head is surrounded by 
denticulated lobes which vibrate with great rapidity^ and under 
the microscope present the appearance of a revolving wheeL 

Order II.— HOMOGENEA. 

Body gelatinous^ but without any appearance of stomach or 
intestines, and in some a mouth cannot even be discovered. 



The scientific reader wishing for additional infonnation on the daid- 
fication of Guvier, may consult the writings of Mr. Edward Griffiths. 
The limits of this work compel the above arrangement. 



GENERAL FORMATION OF THE EARTH. 



IS 



TABLE IL* 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE OLOBE AS CONSIST- 

ING OF LAND AND SEA. 



I. 

The great 
South East- 
ern basin^ 
the waters of 
which coTer 
nearly half 
the globe. It 
includes 



1. The Antarctic Ocean> which is comprised 
within the Antarctic Circle, that is between the 
parallel of 66* 38" of southern latitude and the 
South Pole. 

S. The Southern Ocean, the boundary ;of which 
on one side is the Antarctic Circle, on the other 
a line drawn fVom Cape Horn to the Cape of 
Good Hope, thence to Van Diemen's Land, and 
again by the south of New Zealand to Cape Horn. 
This line forms the southern boundary of Nos. 3 
audi. 

3. The Indian Ocean, lying between Africa 
on the west, and the peninsula of Malaya with 
the islands of Sumatra, J%va, &c., and New 
Holland, on the east, and bounded by Persia and 
Hindustan on the north. The Red Sea, or 
Arabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf, and the Bay of 
Bengal are all parts of this ocean. 

4. The Pacific Ocean, divided by the equator 
into North and South, and inclosed between 
America on the east, and New Holland, the 
islands of Java and Sumatra, and the continent 
of Asia, on the west. On the north it terminates 
at Behring's Strait The seas of China, Japan, 

^ Okhotsk, &c. form parts of this ocean. 



* From the Philotophical TruiaactioDt. 



TheWeM- 



OF LASP ASD SE.1. 



1. Tbe AUntk Ocean, 
■oUh friNQ a line dnwD frocD Cape Bran to the 
Cipe of Good Hope, and tominated on the 
iMTtfa bj the Aretie Cude. It ii diriiled into 
North an^ Soath bj the eqoalor, and its branches 
ne the Mcditenxncan, the Nonh Sea or German 
Ocean, the Baltic, Baffin's Bay, Hndaon'! Bay, 
the Golf of Mexico viil the CarlbbeAD Se^. 

3. The Axctic Ocean, mmmnding the North 
Pole, and bounded bj the Arctic Circle and the 
DOTthein (botes of the iko coDtinents. The 
irhite Sea, the Sea of K«ra, md the Golf of 
Obe are paru of it. 

The Ocean is Epiead orer nearlj seven-ten thi of the globe ; bat 
it is remajlcable faoif aDcqnallj the land and water are diEtribated. 
ir we look atanispof the world projected npon the horiion of 
London, in which map, conseqnentlj, London formi the centre of 
the one heniBphere and the SDlipodes* to London the centre of 
the other ; the first bemisphere, it will be Been, contains n verjr 
la^e proportion of the whole of the land, while tbe second, if we 
except New Holknd and the extremity of South America, from 
the twentj-ninth degree of sooth klitude, consists almost entirely 
of water. The distribution of water and land is still tctj unequal, 
if we compare only the northern and soulhem hemispheres, that 
it, the two equal parts itito which the globe is divided by the 
equator. The following calculation will plainly exhibit this fact : 

Considering the whole space included in the northern 
part of the torrid zone, as equal to 1, the proportion of 

On the same supposition, the proportion of land in the 
northern temperate 2""" '■ - 



And in the northern icy x 



U alt iilaod, Ijing to Uu ion(b-cut of Nsw Zealand, i 
I, li Tit^ D«r]j Ibe aDlipodm |g LandoD. 
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In the southern part of the torid zone, the portion of 
unci 18 ••• ••• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •• ••• ••• v*d 1 4p 

In the soathem temperate zone 0.075 

In the southern icy zone (tupposed) none. 

In other words^ if the quantity of land in the northern hemi- 
sphere he represented hy 16^ the quantity in the southern will he 
scarcely equal to 5. 

Ahout the middle of the last century it was asserted that a 
great continent must exist towards the south pole^ in order to 
counterbalance the mass of land in the northern hemisphere ; but 
by the Toyages of Cook and others^ it has been proved that the 
high southern latitudes contain only a few islands.*— The absence 
of a continent near the south pole does not of itself prove that 
there is less land there than in the north, since it is possible that 
the land in general may be only rather more depressed in the 
south, the necessary result of which would be, that the ocean 
would spread itself more extensiTely over the sur&ce of the 
earth in that quarter. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER II. 



THE AXMAL KIXGDOM— DISPERSION OF 
THE DIFFEREXT SPECIES. 



In the woild aioond us we cannot but discorer many 
Teiy remarkable and evident distincticms between liTing 
beings and inanimato objects. The most evident and 
apparent of sach distinctions are doubtless built rather 
upon a comparison of their mode of existence than 
upon an examination of their intimate structure/ The 
ceaseless tendency to change manifested in the life of 
the former, stands in yet more obvious contrast with 
the unaltering stability of the latter than does that 
peculiar arrangement of elementary principles which is 
called organizatiouy with the regular aggregation of the 
ultimate atoms which the inorganic woild presents. 
The snow-crowned mountain rises towards the sky of 
heaven unaffected by the lapse of ages which have 
rolled over it since its first elevation — since first 
summoned fi^om chaos by the finger of the Omnipotent; 
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there it remains a monument of nature's power, and the 
giant edifices erected by the hands of mau upon the 
sands of Egypt, remind us of tlie wealth and grandeur 
of a nation now blackened by the darkest shades of 
ignorance and superstition ; now sunk into poverty and 
insignificance ; faded the light tliat beamed upon them 
in other days, and set the bright siui of their fonner 
glory ! And what in comparison with the pemiancncc 
of these is the duration of any stnictuie, subject to the 
usual laws of vitality ? To be bom, to giow, to arrive 
at maturity, to sink into decay, to tnoulder into dust, is 
the smn of the IuhIotj' of every living creature that 
exists ; from man (as regards his condition in this 
transitory sphere) in the pomp of royalty and Uio pride 
of learning and pliilosophy, to the gaily painted butter- 
fly, which gUltera for a few fleeting hours in the sun- 
beams, and is seen no more ; — from the stately oak, 
monarch of the forest tlirough successive ages, to the 
humble fmigus that springs up in an hour, and withers 
in a day. How truly, how eloquently, how impressively, 
are these changes described by the sacred writer! 
" Our Ufe is as a vapour, that appeareth for a httla 
time and tlicn vanishes away."* And yet amid this 



" A rrnvlern wrilet lua tbus beautifully ejprMsed the same 
opinion as lo the uniformity of the opemtionB of Nature: — Tba 
lark now carols tbe same ftong, and in the same key, as when 
Adam first turned his enraptured ear to calch the moral. The 
owl first hooted in B flat, and it atill loves tbe key, and it screams 
through no other octaves. Id the same hey has ever ticked the 
death-watch ; while all the three noted chirps of the cricket liave 



IB PECULIARITIES OF PARENTS THANSMITTED. 

coustant change and succession of indiridualB, the 
fonn and character first iiapresaed by the Creator of 
all is uninterruptedly transmitted &om parent to off- 
spring: "one generation passeth away," but another 



ever been in B since Tubal Coin flrEt beard them in hia smithT', 
or the Israelites in their ash ovens. Never has the biiza of the 
gnat risen above the second A ; nor that of the house-fl/s wing 
gunk below the first F. Sound had at first the same connexion 
with colour as it has now ; and tbc right angle of light's incidence 
might as much produce a sound on the first turrets of Cain's city, 
OS it is now taid to do on one of the pyramids. The tulip, in its 
first bloom in Noah's garden, emitted heat, four and a half 
degrees above the atmospbere, as it dora at the present day. The 
stormy Petrel as much delighted to sport amongst the first billows 
which the Indian Ocean ever raised, as it does now. In the first 
migration of birds, they passed from north to south, and fled over 
the narrowest part of tbe seas, as tliey will this autumn. The 
cuckoo and the nightingale first began their song together, 
analogous to the beginning of our April, in the days of Nimrod. 
Birds that lived on flies laid bluish eggs in the days of Joseph, as 
they will two thousand years hence, if the sun should not fall 
from his throne, or the earth not hreali her harness from the 
planetary ear. The first bird that was caged oftencr sung in 
adagio than in its natural spirit. Corals have ever grown edge- 
ways to tbe ocean stream. Eight millions two hundred and 
eighty thousand animalculu; could as well live in a drop of water 
in tbe days of Scth as now. Flying insects had on their coaU of 
mail in the days of Japbet, over which they have ever waved 
plumes of more gaudy feathers than the peacock ever dropped. 
The bees that afforded Eve her first honey made their combs 
heKsgonaJ ; and the flrst house-fly produced twenty millions 
eighty<three hundred and twenty eggs in one year, as she does at 
present. The first jump of the first fiea was two hundred times 
its own length, as it waa the last Buinmer. There was iron enough 
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e in fonn, structure, habitK, and the limitH 
Tace. The mistletoe Sourishes upon tho 
tbrcsta juit as when an object of saper- 
■titioai awe and veneration, in the hallowed grores of 
oar Dmidical ancestors ; the bee builds her comb with 
the same unvai^'in)^ regularity, and fills ber hire with 
ttie satno dehcious honey, as when ber bcautiiul woriu 
attracted the nodce of the poet and the philosopher in 
classic ^gc«i now tmhappily no more ; and man, how- 
ever modiited by education, huwerer exalted hiii con- 
diticm of mental and moral refinement, is yet bom ibo 
■ame helpless, dependant being, with the same dormant 
faculties of mind and body, as the tint of&imug of our 
original parents. 

The most superficial observers arc in the habit of 
remarking certain great and striking differences in the 
natore, Mmcture, and qualides of the bodies bv which 
they are surrounded. They sec at once that a Htune is 
something very different fi-om a plant, and a plant 
something rciy different from an animal, altlioiigh they 
do not tax themselfea to consider in what this difference 
qHtcifically connsts. It is both natural and convenient 
i»t the maltilnde to class things together according to 



Aftynin. 



mder. 

they do 



of tbe flnt fbrty-two men to make t pIODgtuhare, n 
to-diy, from whatever country jon collect them. The 
Abel coDlaJDet] a coil of vital matter one huodrol and 
i feet square, u mioe ; anil the first inipiratJon of Adun 
D cubic inchei of sir, as do thoM of every adult 
The rat and tbe robin fbUowed the footsteps of Nosh, as 

C2 



■20 ARRANGEMENT OF NATURAL BODIES. 

their most striking characteristics, and in this way they 
may come to the use of a. certam arrangement of 
aatural bodies, not founded upon a knowledge of their 
intimate nature and essential qualities, but upon those 
properties only which produce the most lively im- 
pressions upon our senses, after a very imperfect 
examination. Thus have been established tlie mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, which include under 
ihem all the objects of the material world. It will 
easly be understood that such an arrangement is 
founded upon an c^camination of those objects alone 
which are witliin our immediate observation, and with 
whose qualities and properties the mind is most familiar. 
It is seen that mountains and rocks arc immoveably 
fixed to the same spot, and remain always of the same 
size, — that die earth does not change its siu^ace except 
by the action of violent and unusual causes.* Plants 



■ There are dispersed over tlie surface of the globe upwards of 
40,000 distinct speciea of plants which bear flowers ; and from 
the number recently discovered by the industry of collectors, it 
cannot he supposed that any thing like the entire number is aa 
yel known to those best skilled in plants. The great number of 
flower-producing vegetables is variously distributed over the 
different regions according to the several climates, latitudes, and 
character of soil. The usual estimate is that there are upwaids 
of 13,000 flowering plants natives of ihe intertropical parts of 
America. In Australia and the numerous islands with which the 
wide espause of the Pacific is studded, either within the tropics 
or not very far without them, there are about 5,000 speries 
already known, though some of the largest and most tropical of 
these islands are as yet imperfectly explored. Temperate America 
in both hemispherea contains about 4,000; and Europe, which 
lies wholly within the temperate zone, contains at least 7,000 
distinct species of plants which bear flowers. 
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on the contrary arc undei^uing constant and spon- 
taneous changes. Some are sprouling up from the 
earth, coming forth ns it were from a new creation; 
gi\-ing existence to a new set of individuals like them- 
selves, — then dying and sinking into decay. Next we 
observe animals coming into the world ; h\-ing, growing, 
giving life to other animals, and exercising various 
active offices ; feeling, moving, utteiing sounds, suf- 
fering and enjoying, estabUshing a thousand connexions 
with things and beings around tliem wliich contribute 
to tliB support or happiness of their existence. In this 
way the attention may be drawn to a division of created 
things into the tliree great classes aheady mentioned. 
It is sufficient for the general and popular purposes to 
which it has been applied, but a more minute exami- 
nation proves it to be neither strictly nor scientifically 
correct. In examining the distribution of the lower 
divisions of tho Animal Kingdom, the line dividing the 
animd from the vegetable state of existence will be 
so closely approached, tliat it will be necessaiy at once 
to endeavour to form a correct idea of the point at 
which the one ends and the other arises. In the 
seventeenth ceiiturj- Jungius described a plant " as a 
living body (not sentient] affixed to a certain situation 
whence it can derive nourishment, grow and increase its 
species." Boerhaave defined a plant as " an organic 
body fixed to some other body by some part of itself." 
Ludwig remarks that " natural bodies having always the 
same form, and endowed with powers of locomotion, 
are called animals, those ha-^-ing always the same form, 
but wanting the ability of moiing from place to place. 
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vegetables." This power of locomotion lias been re- 
garded in all the above descriptions as conclusive proof 
of the difference between the members of the two 
kingdoms. It is not correct, for many members of the 
Animal Kingdom, as sponges and corals, remain for 
ever fixed to the rocky bed on which they first came 
into existence ; a want of locomotive power, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as a distinguishing characteristic of 
vegetable life. 

Linnaeus writes, " stones grow, vegetables grow and 
live, animals grow, feel, and live." This opinion ias 
been disputed by Sir J. C. Smith in his Introduction to 
Physiological and Systematical Botany, He thinks 
vegetables may possess sensation, adding, " nor coiJd 
the consequent uneasiness which plants suffer no doubt 
in a small degree fixim the depredations of animals bear 
any comparison with their enjoj-ment on the whole," 
Mirbel obsei-ves, "that plants Lave the power of de- 
riving nourishment from inorganic matter, which is not 
the case with animals who feed on animals and vege- 
tables, or botli, but are never nomished on earth, salt, 
or air." This reasoning is ingenious and plausible, but 
it contains an assiunption which cannot be allowed to 
the extent required ; for if by " inorganic matter'^ is to 
be understood simple earth and salts which do not 
form parts of decayed organized bodies, tliis opinion of 
Mirbel is incorrect ; nor are we prepared to admit that 
air is imbibed as food by plants. What soil composed 
of ample earths and devoid of animal and vegetable 
matter, can be found in which plants will grow f A 
plimt, it is true, may be reared in pure water, or in 
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stones moistened with water, but in this cose the wat^T 
is tlie support of the plant ; and many animals, for 
example the Infiisoria, are supported by water alone. 

As this Huid is the universal solvent, wliatever it 
contains in solution may be taken up by the vcgotablo 
vessels, and Sir Humplu-cy Davy has proved that even 
distilled water may contain saline and metallic impreg- 
nations ; this being the case, it is easy to discover the 
source whence the alkalies, salts, metallic oxides, and 
earths, found in plants, arc derived ; and again the 
water which nature fUmishes to plants is never perfectly 
piu-e, for besides containing air, in which there is con- 
stantly a portion of carbonic acid gas, it has always 
acquired by percolation through the soil various earthy 
and saline particles, in addition to the remains of 
decayed vegetable and animal substances ; many of 
these are soluble in water, and others may be suspended 
in it, in a state of division sufficiently nunute to enter 
with this fluid into the vegetable system. 

Doctor Alston makes the distinguishing characteristic 
of vegetables to consist in the absence of an internal 
^mach. Animals deriving nourishment from their 
internal, and plants from their external surface. 

Professor Rymer Jones expresses in other words the 
Bame opinion.* " The best definition of an animal as 
distinguished from a vegetable is, tliat whereas the 
latter is fixed in the soil by rooU, or immersed per- 
petually in the fluid from which it derives its noiuish- 
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ment, absorbs by its whole surface the nutriment which 
it requires ; the animul being in a greater or less degree 
capable of chan^g its position, is furnished with an 
internal receptacle for food or stomachical cavity, from 
which aftor imdergoing the digestive process the nu- 
tritive portion is taken up." Of the truth of this 
opinion lliere can be no doubt. Returning, however, 
from the examination of the above theories to the tliree 
kingdoms of nature, a more accurate and philosophical 
division of natiu-al objects will be, into nick as are 
possessed of life, and such as are destilute of ritalily. 
This places before us inoi^anic and organic bodies ; 
the first divTsion including all bodies which submit to 
the general laws of chymical affinity and of mechanics, 
and wliich do not contain life, as gases, ^fluids, earths, 
salts,and met.ls i tlie second containing living beings, 
as aniinals and vegetabhs. 

I. Living bodies are disiingvished from other sub- 
stances in the mode of their origin : they are always 
the offspring of pajents. This is a very obvious and 
complete distinction. No mineral, no body without the 
germ of hfe is ever brought into existence in this way. 
One stone produces not another; a crystal does not 
produce a crystal, nor one grain of sand another. 
There is nothing in this like the relation between parent 
and offspring. 

II. Living bodies differ as to t/ie mode of their 
existence, inasmuch as they depend upon things around 
them for the contiauance of life. The materials of 
wliich ihey are composed are constantly changing; this 
loss must be repaired by the addition of new substances; 
hence the necessity for food, wliich being operated 
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Upon by the organs of the animal or vegetable i» assi- 
milated to it, and its properties modified until this 
nourishnient becomes fit to form a pait of the liv'ing 
body. Minerals on the contrary liave no such de- 
pendance ; the matter of which they consist is always 
the same. 

III. Living bodies contain within themselves a prin- 
ciple by which tliey are enabled to resist directly the 
operations of those laws which olherwise would insure 
their speedy annihilation. Tliey depend upon things 
around them for their support, but the power of altering 
those materials and appropriating them to their own 
use is peculiar to themselves, 

IV. Another distinction of living substances is fur- 
nished by the knowledge that they always terminate in 
death. By this event the materials which entered into 
their composition are deprived of the bond which held 
them together and gave to them their peculiar form, 
viz. the principle of life. They consequently separate, 
retaining only those proper^es which they possessed 
before they became parts of a living system, — dust 
returns to that dust whence it was taken. These are 
circumstances of disdnction common to all Ui-ing 
bodies, animal or vegetable. It is needless to examine 
more minutely the points of distinction between the 
two latter, the opinion of Professor Rjiner Jones is 
conclusive. Physiologists have not unfivqucntly la- 
boured to discover in what such difference consists, 
and have generally failed because they expected to find 
this distinction in one single principle, admitting of a 
short and specific definition. Such a principle can be 
only ideal) and it would not be difiScult to confound in 
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the same way tlie boimdaxies of li\iiig aiid dead matter. 
This distinction must be sought in the general etruc- 
tnre, the general mode of existence, and the purposes 
of existence in the two. In fact the substance of what 
is sought to be conveyed may he given in few words, 
by saying that animals (hffer from plants in being 
furnished with internal organs for the purpose of 
digesting food, instead of absorbing it by roots which 
are placed in the earth ; in being lumished for tbo 
most part with organs enabling them to more firom 
place to place ; in having powers of sensation, per- 
ception, and vohtion, by which they acquire a know- 
ledge of the existence and qualities of other bodies 
besides themselves, and in being obviously intended by 
the possession of these organs and powers to be con- 
scious of, and to enjoy existence. 

A minute and carefiil consideration of tliis part of 
the subject, has shown the advantage of examining 
things of the most apparently trifling imjjort, as they 
are often found to lead to the most important results. 
They are Uke the marks in the forest.^ by which an 
Indian detects tlie presence of friends or foes. A 
broken stick, a torn leaf, a flattened blade of grass, are 
signs many would pass over unnoticed ; but to the 
practised eye of a denizen of the woods ihcy are alike 
certain and expressive ; the key to the alphabet, by 
which he reads the book of nature. And so in as- 
cending each succeeding step of the ladder of existence 
new relations are comprehended between facts, which 
before appeared confused and isolated ; new ol:^ects for 
things that at one time appeared destitute of utility ; 
new reasons for appreciatuig the wisdom of a Creator 
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wliose goodnesB is best discovered in studying his 
works, and whose works an eternity would be insiifficieot 
to explore ; new reasons for belieiing that Nature is but 
a name for an effect, whose caust- is God.* 



* Mr, Cinty, in hia " Practical Chymist," draws a "»ery good 
distinction between animal and Tegetable bodies : — 

1st. Vegetables and animals are diatinguigheit fVnm all other 
■ubstanccE by having tlie principle called life. Sd. They are 
nearly all composed of the eame elemenla combined in difFerent 
proportions. 3d. They are all decomposed by a red heaL 4th. 
They cannot be produced by art. 

The necesGary inf^rcdients of vegetables are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, in addition to which Bome contain nitrogen. These 
ingredients constitute the ultimate dements, and their separation 
from each other constitutes n hat has been called ultimate analysis. 
The elements of v^etsbles are so combined in nature ■■ to 
constitute distinct and definite compounds which exist already 
formed in the plant, and are denominiited proximate principles. 

The principles are Ist. Vegetable adds, nearly all these may ba 
obtained in crystals at conimon temperatures. 8d. Oils charaC' 
teriud by a peculiar unctuous feel, inflammability, and by their 
insolubility in nater. 3d. Sugar, contained In ripe fhiits, in the 
EBp of many trees, and in the roots of some vegetables, ub. 
Starch, an abundant product of the vegetable kingdom, being the 
chief ingredient of most varieties of grain and of some roots. 
5th. Cum, found in a great variety of plants and trees. 6th. 
Vegetable alkalies. These substances, according to Dumas, be- 
sides containing oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, olw contain 
nitn^en. They are supposed to exist in the plant in combination 
with scime native vegetable acid constituting a salt ; to obtain the 
ratable alliaU, therefore we have oidy to present some stronger 
alkali that will combine with the native acid, the vegetable alkali 
bdngset freewill, from its insolubility, be precipitated. 7th. 
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Thus has it been proved, that plants in common witli 
animals possess a vitality which distinguishes them 
from inert matter and displays itself by its effects. 
But if the inquiry is extended beyond Uie examination 
of these effects — if a solution be sought to the ques- 
tion, what is ^itahty f I pause — pause to acknowledge 
the ineflicacy of human knowledge, of human wisdom, 
and of human power, to unravel those great mysteries, 
which doubtless for some good reason the Author of 
Natiue has thought proper to conceal. It is known, 
however, that \itality is attached to organization, but it 
does not depend upon structure ; neither is it caloric 
the cause of heat, although with this agent it has the 
closest possible connexion ; nor is it chymical affinity, 
for in organized bodies it resists the changes which 
affinity produces among its components when vitality 
ceases. The flights of fancy fail us in forming any 
conjecture as to its nature ; we search in vain for a 



Cjlouring matter. Most colours require the agency of Eoroetbing 
to fix thera firmly, otherwise they would be destroyed by nasfaing; 
■uch agents were formerly called Mordauls, but the term bate ii 
now more generally substituted. The chief bases employed are 
alum, coppering, and muriate of tin, of which large quantities are 
used by the dyer. These not only fix the colour, but give them 
often a bdghter and different liue. Bth. Tannin, a brown 
powder, existing in large quantities in all astringent plants. 
9th. Gluten, a substance obtained in the process for preparing 
starch. 10th, Yeast or emtirs. The latter name was given fhnn 
ita being the dregs, left after pouring off beer, and formerly called 
emptyings, it is produced during vinous fenneatation, and is 
itself the principle of fermentation. 
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solution of the problem in the schools of philosophy ; 
reason avails us nothing, and we ore therefore obliged 
to view its effects in silent admiration ; to regard it as 
an impulse from Divini^ cast by the hand of God 
upon the organized part of the creation, alike astonish- 
ing and perfectly incomprehensible. 

In the ascent from the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom, and from one rank of animal existence to 
another the most admirable order is manifest. The eye 
is not astonished by sudden steps, or encountered by 
violent changes, an evident connexion penades the 
whole. And though there is a, vast diversity when 
the meanest specimen of organic life is compared 
with its most perfect and majestic fonns, yet between 
the two an harmonious chain may be traced, and the 
eye passes from one extreme to the other by a regular 
and hardly perceptible gradation. It will be necessary 
first to examine the Zoophytes, plant animals as their 
name implies, which raise up the coral islands. They 
may be described as aquatic animals, of a plant-hke 
form, generally compound, and fixed by their base. 
They have a moutli surrounded by cilia for attracting 
their prey; digestive organs, consisting of numerous 
small superficial sacks, but no very distinct traces of a 
nervous, muscular, or circulating system. The body 
fiw the most part is supported by an axis or skeleton 
composed of cartilaginous, homy, calcareous, or sili- 
cious substances. This fomth division of Cui-ier, 
namely, that of the Zoophytes, says Professor Rjiuer 
Jones, " is confessedly made up of the most hetero- 
geneoas materials, comprising animals differing in too 
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horny fibres which are imbedded in it. Doctor Grant 
observed on placing a linng sponge in u glass filled 
with sea-water, something like a vital action com- 
mencing."* The entire surface was studded with count- 
less perforations varying in size ; through the smaller of 
which the water was constantly sucked into the interior 
of the sponge, again discharging it ai\or some little 
time had elapsed by the larger openings." It is 
through these openings that the germs wliich in lime 
form other sponges are at certain seasons discharged. 
The parent sponge is composed t»f a mass nimilarly 
organized, so that if divided into numerous parts, each 
divided portion would become a distinct and perfect 
animal. But the parent is deprived of all power of 
motion ; the dispersion of the species cannot be 
effected as in the case of the seeds of plants wliich are 
blown about by the wind ; the still waters in which 
sponges grow will not serve this pmpose. Nature, 
however, furnishes the offspring with cilia which prevent 
it from sinking to the bottom, propel it forward to a 
condderable distance, and then deposit it upon some 
rock to which it becomes fixed, and losing in the adult 
state the cilia with which it rowed itself to its present 
habitation, developes witliin its substance the skeleton 
peculiar to the species, and in time possessing the 
form of the individual from which it sprung, is fixed to 
one portion of the rock only, and remains incapable of 
motion. 
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M PRESn WATER rOLTPS, 

When this cuiious family, the members of which are 
now termed Polyps (which are the Zoophytes of old 
authors) are considered in relation to their form and 
structure, it is not sur]>risin(r that they have been 
considered so long as belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom. Fixed in large arborescent masses to the 
rocks of tropical seas, or in our own climate attached to 
shells or other submarine substances, they throw out 
tlieir ramifications in a thousand beautiiiil plant-like 
forms ; or incrusting the rocks with a calcareous earth 
separated from the water by which they are covered, in 
silence build up the shoals so dangerous in the navi- 
gation of this part of the ocean ; and sometimes, says 
Ilymer Jones, give origin as they rise to the surface of 
the sea to islands which the lapse of ages cover with 
luxuriant verdure. Two familiar instances of this 
curious tribe may be given : — one in the calcareous 
stnictures of tropical seas, known under the name of 
corals, madrepores, &c. which are used as ornaments ; 
another, found in this country, easily examined by any 
of us, the Hydne or fresh wat«r polyps, wliich are 
common in such of our ponds as contain clear water, 
and may be observed floating upon their surface. The 
body is a simple tube lillcd with a gelatinous substance- 
One end of the tube is terminated with a minute sucker, 
at the otlier mouth is a number of delicate cilia. The 
most common is the Hydra viridis. The Hydra fiisca 
arc frequently met with ; are larger, and can when 
placed under a powerful microscope be examined with 
ease. They Uve upon the larva of insects, and even 
fishes sometimes form a portion of their food. When 
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advancing to the surface they gtincrally craw) along iho 
stem of some aquatic plant at tho rate of about one or 
two inches in an hour, but ou reaching the top of the 
water suspending their body by the tail, they either row 
themselves (the mouth then being downwards) with 
their tentacles, or are wafted to a considerable distance 
by the wind. 

It may bo remarked, that the nerrous system in man 
consists of a central organ, the ceiebro- spinal centro 
or axis, and of numerous roimded and flattened whito 
chords. The ccrebro-spinal axis consists of two por- 
tions — the brain, aJi organ of very large size situated 
within the skull, and the spinal chord which Is a 
lengthened portion of the nervous centre joined to, or 
rather continuous with t)ie brain, and placed in tlie 
vertebral canal. 

The centre of the ncn'ous system in the lowest 
animals having a lengthened axis presents itself in the 
form of a double chord. Advancing a step higher in 
the scale of animal existence, Uttle roimded bodies like 
peas (gangha) are formed upon one extremity of this 
chord : such is the most rudimentary condition of the 
brain in the lowest forms of vertebrata. In the lower 
tribes of fishes the anterior extremity of the double 
chord displays a succession of five pairs of ganglia. 
The disposition of these ganglia appears to be different 
in the higher fishes and amphihla. Tho first two 
become blended mto a single ganglion, and then there 
are only three pairs of symmetrical gangha. If, however, 
they are hardened In alcohol, liie five pairs are still 
found to exist, four having been concealed by a very 
thin covering that is spread over tliem. We liave now 
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MTJved at thai portion of the diecussion which carries 
us upwards in the animal scale even to Mammalia,* 
and a little additional investigation proves the important 
fact, that the brain among the lower animals consists of 
primitive chords ; primitive ganglia upon these chords, 
and commissures which connect the substances of the 
adjoining gangUa and associate their actions. In man 
the hrst indication of a spinal chord is presented in the 
form of minute longitudinal filaments placed side by 
side. Upon these, near the anterior extremity, five 
pairs of very nunute swellings, not disposed in lines as 
in fishes, but curved so as to correspond with the future 
cranium, are formed. The posterior pair become 
joined at the centre, the second pair also unite, and the 
third and fourth pairs at first easily distinguished axe 
soon concealed by a developement fi:ora each side ; the 
anterior pairs which are at first very small decrease in 
size, and become more and more concealed in the 
increasing growth of succeeding pairs. 



The numerous class of Insects has been divided and 
subdivided into numerous orders, the most important 



* Id tliedog and cat ia ibuml firat a single ganglion, the cere- 
bellum; then three pairs following eacli other. On Ecparating 
the middle pair it ia seen (o be coiupoBed of two portions con- 
cealed by additional developeinent. Again ibe priniitive ganglia 
of oppoaite rides are connected by transverse fibres of commUf 
nicHtioD. 
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of which are described in the table at the commence- 
ment of the volume. It may, however, be necessary to 
select the following as the best calculated to make the 
reader acquainted with the subject : — 

I. Insbcta Ambtabola. The larva resembles the perfect 
insect, but has no wings. 

Obdbb L— Hemiptera {Ibufvs, half; mtpi^, a wing.) When 
preient we have in this order four wingi ; the anterior or upper 
pair are coriaceous in their structure for one half of their extent, 
while the other portion is membranous. Hence the name. 

Obdbb II.— X>rthoptera {ipBhs, straight; urtp^r). The perfect 
insect has four wings, the posterior pair being the largest, which 
are folded when at rest. 

Obdbb IIL — ^Dictyoroptera {Zuerwrhs, reticulated; irr<p^).— 
This order includes the cock-roaches, in which the wings are four 
in number. 

IT. Insecta Metabola. The larva is a worm ; the pupa 
does not eat or move. 

Obdbb IV.-^europtera (rcvpor, a nerve ; vrip^). Insects with 
four wings of equal size, with reticulated nerves and strong lateral 
jaws. The most perfect example is fbmished in the dragon flies 
(libellula) the largest of our insect tribes fiuned for their tyranny 
and carnivorous appetite. 

Obdbb y.-.Diptera (S^m-c^f, Z\s, vrtg^y) with two wings. As 
the common house fly. 

d2 
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ORSEa vr.— Lejililoptera {Atirli, a scaU; mpii^). The Iniecta 
belongliig to tills ordeT have four wings corered with acaleBi the 
InrvK have feet and a distinct bead, a^ the butterfly race. 

Obdeb VIL — Hymenoptcra (rVl'-co; ; rrtpif). These insects 
have Tour naked wlngt. Larvae generall; without head or feet, 
soiDetiiiieB with both. WaBps, bees, &c. 

Order VIII, — Coleopteis. In this order the anterior wlnga sre 
converted into a dense homy case or elytra, beneath which the 
poiterior wings of flight are folded up. 1'hls order Includes tbe 
beetle*, as tbe common coclfchaffer (Melolontha), 

In the midst of the exnberent vegetation of the 
torrid zone, the largest and most gplendid of the insect 
tribes ai-e to be seen. The butterflies of Afiiea, of the 
East Indies and America, ore adorned with the most 
brilliant coloms ; and in the tropical forests, especially 
of South America, millions of shining flies present 
during the night the appearance of an extensive con- 
flagration. In these comitrics some races of insects 
exist in such multitudes, and arc armed with such 
destructive or venomous qualities, as to enable them to 
lay waste the fruits of the earth Uu^oughout large tracts 
of country, or to become a soiu-ce of the most serious 
personal discomfort to man. The white ajits (Termites) 
raise lofty hillocks, and where tliey abound have been 
known to excavate the soil to such a degree as to 
endanger the safety of houses which happened to stand 
above the seat of their operations. They devour paper 
and parchment so rapidly, that Himiboldt mentions the 
curious fact that whole proiTnces of Spanish America 
cannot fumisli a single document dated one hundred 
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years ago. The mosquitoes and other members of the 
same fieuaiily (HpulsB) are also formidable enemies to the 
homan race in these climates. Amid the extensive 
forests of South America, especially along the banks of 
particular rivers, there are found large tracts almost 
uninhabitable, owing to the thick swarms of these 
insects, and the increasing torment which they occasion. 
The lower strata of air to the height of nearly twenty 
feet from the ground are sometimes so filled with them 
as to give the appearance of a condensed vapour. 
During the day the atmosphere teems with the mos- 
quitoes, which are small venomous flies; these are 
succeeded at night by a species of gnat (quancudoes). 
The distribution of these insects is very remarkable, 
and frequently depends upon local circumstances which 
cannot be explained. They are in general found to 
shun those rivers which have what the Spaniards call 
black waters (aquas negras), and also dry and unwooded 
spots. They swarm most upon the banks of rivers, and 
nearly disappear where the elevation of the ground 
exceeds two or three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The annoyance occasioned by insects of this 
description is not confined to the torrid zone, for even 
in the Arctic regions of Greenland and Lapland the 
short summer ^ves birth to various species of gnats. 
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Fishes are divided into two great sections, the 
OssEi and Chondropteryoii. In the former the ske- 
leton is formed of true bone, while in the latter it 
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always remains in a sUte of carUlage or grisUe. The 1 


former is divided into six, tlie latter into two orders. 1 


cuvier's division of fishes. 1 
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It is probable that every basin of the ocean has its 
peculiar tribes, whUe indeed the regions which some 
inhabit are well known. Thus the cod (Gadus Moorhua) 
which are distributed over all the northern seas of 
Europe, congregate chiefly upon the great, sand bank 
to the south of Newfoundland. 

The largest and most powerfid of tibose fish which 
possess electrical properties also live within the torrid 
zone. The Mediterranean contains four species of 
electrical torpedoes,* but the shocks which they com- 
municate cannot be compared in violence to those of 
the gymnoti,t which inhabit the rivers and stagnant 
pools of South America. It is related that some jrears 
ago it became necessary to change the direction of a 
road firom Urituca, in consequence of the number of 
mules of burden lost in fordmg a river in which large 
quantities .of these creatures were found. The tem- 
perature of the water in which they habitually live is 
firom 78** to 80% their electric force is said to diminish 
in proportion to the decrease in the heat of the water. 
The seas of the warmer regions contain the shark 
(Squalus maximus), of which there are several varieties, 
all distinguished however for their extreme ferocity; 
but the most enormous in size are the whale tribes,t 
which belong more particularly to the high latitudes. 



* Torpedo Galvanii. 

t GymnotiiB Blectricus. In the rivers of Afiica another fish 
is firand also possessing this property. 
t Common whale. Balsna Mysticetus. 
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It IB a well known fact, that in evei)' portion of tlie 
animal world the lowest tribes ate inhabitants of water. 
To exist on the land requires a more perfect organi- 
zation, a greater inteUigence, a considerable share of 
strengtli and actit'ity. This is the case witli regard to 
fishes. Inhabitants of a dense element, eaaly sop- 
ported at any altitude, but feeble limbs are required to 
guide their path along the deep. It is concluded also 
that their senses are but imperfect. The sense of tact 
and toueh cannot be perfect in an animal clothed in an 
armour of scales. Can taste exist ? If so, how blunted 
in creatures feeding in the manner they do. Floating 
in an element often dense and muddr, tlm)ugh winch 
the light can scarcely dart one noon-tide ray, the power 
of sight is of necessity feeble. Dwellers in the 
realms of eternal silence ; entombed in the unfathom- 
able depths of the ocean, whereunto no soimd can 
penetrate — the voice of the storm find no echo; the 
sense of hearing is but litUe needed. Nor can the 
sense of smell be very acute ; and yet they live, they 
row themselves along the stream, they are calculated to 
enjoy hfe, and to suffer pain, ^\^ly are they happy ? 
Simply because they haie been so formed by the 
Creator as best to fill the station they are called upon 
to occupy. 

The migration of fishes appears to be occa^oned by 
their seeking shallow water in order to deposit their 
spawn. The herrings (Clupca Harcngus) which are 
supposed to come from the bottom of the Arctic Ocean, 
proceed every year to the coasts of the British islands, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and the United States. 
The opinion is thai their innumerable shoals follow the 




direction of the chains of submarine banks and rocks, 
which tliey meet with in their progress. Tunnies also 
migrate from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mediterranean. 
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Before describing Reptiles, it may be necessary to 
remark that although tlie globe is said to be composed 
of land and water, a slight investigation proves that 
there is in addition extensive marshes, little adapted for 
the abode of aquatic or terrestrial animals. These 
portions of our planet are alternately wet and dry, and 
are therefore provided with a stock of animals capable 
of existing either on land or water, called the Amphibia 
(Batrachia of Cu\ier), which ore to the anatomist among 
the most interesting in the whole range of zoology. 
Aquatic animals properly so called breathe hy means of 
gills; for a vertebrate animal to breathe it must be 
provided with lungs. If lirat to live in the air, and 
then in the water, is the mode of bfe destined for the 
ammal, it must he provided both with gills and hmgs, 
wliich can be used as occasion may require. Apecuhar 
plan is adopted with the lowest reptiles : by means of 
branchiic they respire like fishes in the water ; leaving 
the water they breathe by the lungs with which they 
are provided, and this compound organization enables 
them to exist in an aerial, ot aquatic element, com- 
bining as they do the necessary condition for residing 
in either medium. 

The hot regions of the globe, and more particularly 
America, conttun the largest and most formidable of 
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the class Rcplilia. Reptiles are dl^nded into four 
natural orders, named the Chelonia, or tortoise tribe ; 
the Sauria, or lizard ; the Ophidia, or serpent; and the 
Batrachia, or frog tribe. The frog kind are remarkable 
for presenting in early life a different formation from 
that which they assume when adult. Thus it is gene- 
rally known that the young tadpole breathes by gills, 
and in some genera of this order the gills are never 
lost. An easy transition is thus formed from the class 
of reptiles to that of fishes. In the hot regions of the 
globe is found the rattle-snake {Crotalus Horridus) and 
the boa-constrictor ; the former, with numerous others, 
distinguished for the deadly poison with which they are 
armed ; the latter for the power it possesses of de- 
stroying the largest quadrupeds by the force it exerts 
in coiling around their bodies. 

Here also the lizard race, tmder the various titles of 
crocodiles,* gavials,+ alligalorsj and caymen, attain to 
an immense growth. ITie largest is the crocodile of 
the river Nile, which when full grown has been found to 
measure nearly thirty feet in length. It is worthy of 
remark, that the dry season near tlie equator has the 
same effect upon several of the reptile race as the cold 
of northern countries. In South America, when the 
swelling of the rivers subsides, and the surface becomes 
parched by the heat of the sun, boas and crocodiles 



* LacertA Crocodilus. 
f Lacertn Gangetica. 

J Crocodilus Sclerops. This is (he spectacled cayman oi 
gslor of Cuvicr. 
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biiiy themselves beneath the mud, and await m a state 
of lethargy the periodical rains. Advancing into the 
higher latitudes, reptiles are found to diminish both in 
number and magnitude, and even the worst of them 
become comparatively harmless. Before leaving the 
class Reptilia, it ought to be remarked that the third 
order (Ophidia) is primarily divided into three classes : 
1. Snakes (Angues); 2. true serpents; and 3. naked 
serpents. The first and third contain all but one 
genus. The second contains all the rest ; but as they 
vary in many respects, these reptiles are again sub- 
divided into two tribes, 1. The double-marcheurs, pos- 
sessing the power of moving with either end of their 
bodies foremost ; 2. The serpents proper, who advance 
only with the head foremost. The seipents proper are 
again divided into venomous and non-venomous; 
the venomous, are classed according to their teeth ; as 
they have isolated fangs, or fangs accompanied with 
the ordinary teeth of the jaw. An example may be 
gLven of each. Non-venomous : Anguis /ragilisy or 
common blind worm. Venomous: Coluber Ntna, or 
Cobra di Capetto, and the Coluber Berus, or common 
viper. Two fiuniliar examples of the fourth order 
(Batrachia), are furnished in the common firog, Rana 
Temporaria, and the common toad, Rana Bufo. 



AVES. 

Continuing the simple and beautiM classification 
of Cuvier, the next link in the chain of animal life is 
supplied by birds. He takes two leading character- 
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istics ; first ibe formation of the feci, and secondly the 
peculiariUcs of tlie bill. The followbg table will at 
once explain this class, which compriBes six orders: — 



I 


Accipitrca . . 


. Birds of prey. 


II 


Fusserea . . 


, Sparrow kind. 


111 


Soin sores . . 


. Climbm. 


IV 


Gallinacea . 


. Poultry kind. 


V 


GraUe . . . 


. Waders. 


VI 


Palmipedes . 


. Web-fooled. 



The birds of prey are divided into diurnal and 
nocturnal, the former including the two great genera of 
Linnaius, Vidtures and Falcons ; the latter his genus 
of Owls. Or thji division may be talten, Saplores, 
birds of prey ; InsessoTes, or perching birds ; Basores, 
or gallinaceous birds ; Gratlalores, waders ; and Nata- 
tores, swimming birds : — but this classification is in- 
ferior to the one just given. With respect to birds, it 
might at first be supposed, from the powers of loco- 
motion with wliich they are ^fted, that the existence of 
each species is not limited to a single region, and it is 
true that some of tliem, including several of the vulture 
tribe, spread themselves almost over the whole world. 
But it appears particular kinds are generally confined 
to a very small range, especially such as have heavy 
bodies and weak powers of flight. Even the condor,* 
which fi^quently soars at an elevation of foiir miles, 



* Sarcorhamphiu Gryphus. 
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never forsakes ihe chain of the Cordilluras of Peru aii<l 
Mexico, and the great eagle doea not quit the ridges of 
the Alps. The Torrid Zone possceses a variety of the 
most beautiful birds, including the hununing bird,* 
the cockatoojt the bird of paradise! and several other 
species of the parrot tribe. Parrots]! i" the New 
World are found as far north as the 35°. Of the birds 
which cannot fly, each cquitorial region isolated by the 
ocean has its own varieties. The Ostrich^ of Afiica 
and Arabia; the cassowarylT of Java and of New 
Holland, and Uie Brazilian ostrich, are distinct species, 
possessing a general similarity of organization. 

The Frozen Zone too has its peciUiar feathered 
tribes, including the Strix Laponicus (Lapland owl], 
and the Anas MoUissima (eider duck]. The Anas 
MuUissima frequents tlie shores of Uie Arctic Scoa, and 
from their nests the cider down is obtained. Tins 
species is classed mider the flJlh order f Palmipedes J, 
which contains such birds as are web-footed, and fitted 
for an aquatic life. The order is divided into four 
natural faiiulies, 1. Brachyplera {divers); 2. Longipennes 
(high flying birds) ; 3, the TalUpalmes, in wliicb the 
thumb, as well as the other toes, is included in the 
conunon web of tlie foot ; 4. the Hametlirostret, which 




* Vide Order II. Pusscres. 

t Psittacus Gigas. Block cockatoo. 

I ParadiBca Apoda. 

II Vide Order HI. Sanwres. 
§ Slruthio Camelus. 
V Struthio Caauntius. 
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hare bills fiimislied wilh rows of lamina; resembling 
fine teeth. The great genus Anas is divided primarily 
into three sub-genera, Swans, Geese, and Ducks. The 
Swans form one sub-genus ; the Geese and the Ducks 
so many, that the Umits of this work forbid their 
description. The last sub-genus (Tadoma) is also 
subdivided; containing the Muscovy duck, the teal, 
the mallard, and many others. 

The several kinds of sea-birds do not wander beyond 
certain limits, which are as it were assigned to each. 
Thus the Diomedea exuians, (wandering Albatross, or 
man-of-war bird,) is seen flitting along the siirface of 
the waves on approaching the 40' p. of latitude. The 
sea swallows and the various tropical birds keep within 
the Torrid Zone. 

The migration of birds from one country to another 
in consequence of the change in the seasons is a very 
remarkable circumstance. The direction and extent of 
these migrations are still in most cases but very imper- 
fectly known. On the approach of winter the swallows, 
storks, cranes, and other migratory birds, abandon the 
northern climates of Europe, for the warmer sunshine 
of the south. In the equinoctial regions the variations 
of drought and humidity appear to influence the habits 
of animals in the same maimer as the great change of 
temperatiure in our climate. 
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Quadrupeds are an order of animals more perfectly 
organized than any of those yet considered; nerer- 



LION, TlfJER, GIRAFFE, &C. 



tlieless as tliey are in many iustancoh closely connected 
with man and come more immediately under hta ob- 
servation, their distributioD can be traced with greater 
ease. The hot re^ons towarde the equator furnish 
this order in the utmost variety and number, and many 
of the tribes existing there are distinguished for their 
size, strength, and ferocity of disposition. The lion 
fFelis Leo), the Tiger, the Hyena, and the Leopard ; 
the Elephant, the Kliinoceros^ the Hippopotamus, the 
Giraffe (Camelopardalis Girqfa), are all inhabitants of 
the Torrid Zone and its vicinity. The giraffe is fond of 
a wooded coimtry. The leaves of trees are its prin* 
cipal food. One killed by Arabs measured twenty- 
one French feet in height from tlie ears to the 
hoois. It feeds with great delicacy and takes its food 
leaf by leaf, which it collects by means of its long 
tongue drawing down Uie branches with this organ. It 
rejects the thorns, and in this respect differs from the 
camel. Independently of its long neck, which forms a 
singular feature in the giraffe, there are many points in 
its structure well deserving attention. The eyes are 
large, soft, and bright, fringed with lung dark lashes ; 
their prominent and lateral situation enables them to 
survey the desert on every side with the greatest ease. 
The tongue is long and cylindrical, capable of great 
extension, and of singular flexibility. It in fact is 
made to sen^e as a hand in drawing down the twigs and 
leaves of the trees upon which it feeds. The lips are 
thin and delicate, and the nostrils are obhque apertures 
capable of being closed at pleasure. The horns are 
short, covered with sldn, and crowned by a tuft of long 
hair. The above animals exhibit distinctive marks of 
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Uie three followiug tribes, I. Canmssier, divided into 
three great families, Chiroptcra, Ineectivora, and Car- 
nivora.* 2. The Pachydennata, also divided into 
three tribes ; the Proboscidiana, or those (umished with 
a proboscis, including the elephant, and some fossil 
aninials. 2. The common Pachydennata, including 
all the rest of the order except the horse (equus 
caballus), which belongs to the third family Solipcda, 
oi solid-footed. 3. The RmiiinimUa, agfun subdivided 
into two great classes. To the first belong the camel 
and musk, to the second all the other genera. Horns 
are of three kinds, specimens of which may be seen in 
the deciduom anUer of the stag, the permanent investing 
protuberances of the cameleopard, and the true horn, or 
perfect, hollow, corneous case of tlie cow, sheep, and 
antelope. These peculiarities suggested to Colonel 
Hamilton Smith a division of the whole order into 
several tribes, the types of which may be presented in 
the stag, giraffe, goat, aud ox. 

In the more temperate regions of the earth the 
animals are of much smaller dimensions ; and the only 
beasts of prey are the bear, Ijnx, and wild-hoar, but 
the domestic tribes are there reared in the greatest 
possible perfection. The white or Polar bear,t which is 
quite dilfercnt from the common bear, and much more 



ft 



• Chiroptera includes the bnt tribe. InMctivora the > 
hedgehog (ErinaccouB EuropsUH). Carnivom the dog, the pole 
■M. &c. &c. &c. 

t Ursus MoritiniuB. 
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formidable, inhabits the coasts of the Arctic Ocean, so 
that under both extremes of temperature the animal 
creation assumes an excessive degree of ferocity. 

The domestic animals have been conveyed by man to 
various parts of the world, and are therefore very widely 
dispersed. Under this title must be included, the dog^ 
the cow, the horse, ass, sheep, and pig — not forgetting 
the cat The ass is not so capable of bearing cold as 
some other of the domesticated races. When beheld 
in the northern parts of Europe he is quite a dege-^ 
nerated animal. South of the 40 p. of latitude, under 
the influence of a warmer climate and better treatment, 
he is larger, more lively and docile. The horse, origi- 
nally a native of the central parts of the old continent, 
is now spread from the confines of the Arctic Circle to 
beyond the 50 degree of southern latitude. He exists 
as high as Norway and Iceland, where the race becomes 
small and of a peculiar variety. It is found even 
extending into the desolate regions of Patagonia.* 
This animal was introduced into South America by the 
Spaniards in their early visits to that continent ; it has 
since greatly increased, and extensive herds are to be 
found wandering over the plains. The existence of 
these animals is exposed to the most severe sufferings. 
In the rainy season, the horses that wander in the 
Savannah and have not time to reach the rising ground, 
perish by hundreds in the waters. The mares may be 



* Patagonia is situate in the roost southern part of South 
America^ and is inhabited by a race of men famed for their 
gigantic stature. 

£ 
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seen fuUowing their foals swimmiug during a portion of 
the day lo feed upon the tops of the herbs which are 
alone above the rivers. In this state they are pursued 
by the crocodiles; and it is not uuconunon to find the 
prints of the teeth of these camivorouB reptiles on 
various parts of their bodies. The effects of these 
inundations cannot be examined without admiring the 
prodigious pliability of the animals which man has 
subjected to his sway. In Greenland the dog feeds 
upon the refuse of the fisheries, when fish cannot bo 
procured sea-weed forms his food. The ass and the 
horse, originally natives of the cold and barren plains 
of Upper Asia, follow man to the New World; return 
to the savage state, and lead a restless and panful life 
in the burning chmatcs of the tropics. Pressed alter- 
nately by drought and liumidity, they sometimes seek 
a pool in the midst of a bare and dusty soil to quench 
their thirst ; at other times flee from the overflowing of 
the rivers a^ fi-om a powerful enemy. When the 
weather is unusually dry, the mules feed upon the 
thorny mclocactiis, wliich not only supplies them with 
food, but also quenches their thirst by its millgr juice : 
it is in truth the fountain of the wilderness, or spring 
which, never diy, continues to supply them with the 
means of preserving life and alleviaUng their sufferings. 
During the rainy season these animals lead a kind of 
amphibious life surrounded by crocodiles and water 
serpents ; still such are the immutable laws of natiu'e 
that their races are preserved in their straggles with tlie 
elements, and amid so many sufferings and dangers. 
When the waters reliro and the rivers return into their 
beds, the pltuns are covered with fine oiluriferous 
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grass, and tho animals of Europe oiid Upiici' Asia 
appear to enjoy, as io their oWn climate, the renewed 
regetation of spring. 

It has been remarked by Buffun, that the largest 
quadrupeda, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
camelopard, as well as the eaniel and most of the ox 
kind, are inhabitants of the Old World, In America 
the fossil remains of some large animals have been 
discovered, but of living species few remain of any 
considerable size. It is also remarked that the Old 
World contains also the animals which are distin- 
gmshed as the most powerfLd and most perfect in their 
stmcture ; those of the New hai"ing for the most part 
a character of orgajuzation which assigns them a lower 
rank in the scale of animated beings. Such carni- 
vorous animals as are distinguished for their courage, 
among which arc the lion, the tiger, and the hyena, are 
confined to Asia and Africa. The American tribea 
which approach nearest to tliese arc in general much 
more feeble than the Afiican and Asiatic species. It 
may also be added that the most swiil, as well as the 
most beautiiiil and graceful of quadrupeds, chiefly 
belong to the old coutinent, whilst the kinds which are 
most usefid to man, including the goat, the horse, the 
ox, and the ass, were unknown in America till their 
introduction into that countrj- by the Spaniards. 

Confining these remarks for the present to wild 
animals, the earth may be divided into a niunber of 
zoological regions, or pro\-inces, each of which is the 
residence of a distinct set of quadrupeds. The first of 
such provinces commencing from the north is the 
Arctic region which contains the rein deer (Cervus 
e2 
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Tarandus), the white bear, the Arctic fox, and other 
tribes common to both the great conlmeiits. The 
chcumstance of their being common to both may be 
traced to Uie communication formed hj the ice during 
winter. 

Tlie Northern Temperate Zone is dirided by the 
ocean into two great districts, Tlie game tribes are 
found to be spread from the western to the eastern 
parts of the old continent ; but the quadrupeds which 
inhabit the temperate chmate of America are peculiar 
races. 

The Equatorial Region contains three extensive 
tracts widely separated from each other by the sea. 
These are the intertropical parts of Africa and America 
and of continental India: each of the three tracts in 
question has a distinct nation of quadrupeds. The 
Indian Isles, particularly the Simda and Molucca 
islands, may also be considered as a separate region. 

Beyond the Indian Archipelago is Papua, under 
which name it is usual to include New Guinea, New 
Britain, and New Ireland. These countries which aft 
formed by a continuation of their mountain chains, 
namely, the Archipelago of Solomon's Islands, Jjcm- 
lisiadc, and the New Hebrides, with the more remote 
groups in the great southern ocean, may be regarded as 
one zoological province. It is remarked that all this 
extensive region appears to be destitute of native 
warm-blooded animals, except a few kinds of bats and 
some small domestic animals in the possession of the 
natives. 

The large regions of Australia form another zoo- 
logical province in which are contained many indigenous 
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tribes of a veiy singular description ; lastly, the iouihem 
extremities of America and Africa are each distin- 
guished as the abode of particular species. 

Of the several provinces into which the animal 
world admits of division, none are peopled with so 
remarkable a stock of animals as Australia, including 
under that designation New Holland and the adjacent 
islands to the southward. It possesses several entire 
genera of quadrupeds which have been discovered in 
no other part of the world, and it is further deserving 
of notice, that most of the tribes peculiar to New 
Holland, though on the whole very dissimilar to each 
other, have some striking characters of organization 
common to all. It was assumed by linnaBUs, that the 
great class of warm-blooded animals (quadrupeds) were 
without exception either viviparous or mammiferous; 
the first of which denotes the production of their 
ofispring in a living state, and the second their being 
supplied with orgaos for suckling their young. On this 
account it has received the name of Mammalia.* In 



* Linnsus^ like Aristotle^ the father of our art^ selected the 
circulating system as the foundation of his arrangement^ dividing 
the Animal Kingdom into three sections. 

I. Animals possessed of warm red bloody and provided with a 
heart divided into fbur cavities ; two auricles^ and two ventricles ; 
as the mammalia and birds. 

II. Animals with red cold bloody possessed of but one auricle 
and one ventricle^ as he supposed the case in reptiles and fishes. 

III. Animals possessed of cold ifvhite sanies instead of blood ; 
having a heart containing but a single cavity^ which be supposed 
to be an auricle. Under this division he includes insects^ and 
other invertebrate animals ; the latter he calk vermes. 
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New Holland, however, a tribe of warm-blooded 
aninials has been discovered, to which the term is not 
applicable, because the; are oviparota [that is, pimlut 
eggs], and are therefore nnprovided with tlie organs 
above mentioned. Another remarkable tribe is tie 
Marsupial, which term comprises such animals as pro- 
duce their young in au immature state, and keep them 
for a time attached to their bodies in bags or pouches 
provided by nature for that purpose. This tribe is 
also for the most part coniined to New Holland. One 
genus of it indeed, the Didelphis or opossum, is found 
in South America, but over the Aaitralian regions there 
are digtribiitcd several genera of the order Marsuptata, 
comprehending more than forty species, including the 
kangaroo rat (Macropua Minor), and the kangaroo 
fMacropus Major), and also the Dysurus, or Aus- 
tralian opossum. 

The American diSers from the Australian opossum 
in fleveral respects, one of which is the having a long 
prehensile or muscular tail, vhich senes as a fifth 
limb, and is of very great use to animals inhabiting 
extensive and lofty forests. In the same portion of 
America there are other animals resembling the Didel- 
phis in this respect: these arc a numerous tribe of 
Boonkeys* (Sapajous), the ant-eater, and the Hystrix 
Prebensiljs, or prehensile porcupine, and the Kinkajous. 
It is impossible to consider these facts widiout ob- 
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• The flret eight sub-genera of moukcys (Simis) inhabit the 
Old World ; tlie rewaindtr belong to tlie New, luid have Tccetvcil 

the general aiipcllation of SspRJous. 
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"edentes" of cuvieh. 



serving strikiDg itistanccB of ihc structure of animals 
being fitted to the nature of the country in which they 
reside. The monkeys of Afiica and of India are 
distinguished by no such pecuharity, for in the«c 
portions of the world it is not requisite. And here I 
cannot fail to remind you, that the study of Natiu-al 
ilistorj', both as regards the higher and lower tribes of 
animate beings, tends to exercise the intellect Btep by 
step as we proceed in tracing the connexion between 
natural causes and tlieir consequences, and to expand 
and elevate the mind to the noblest of all contem- 
plations, the wisdom and beneficence of Deity. 



"Ici 



It (to, 



Wlera unlveml lore Bmilet not BTouDd, 
Suitainlng all 7011 orbs ind ill Iheli suiu ; 
From teeming evil itlll educlnf good. 
And better Ibence >gaiD, k better ttlll 
In iufioite protp^wlon." 



It has already been mentioned, that the new con- 
tinent, as compared with the old, is nearly destitute of 
the most powerful and perfect tribes of quadrupeds. 
In their place are foimd most of those singular races in 
the formation of which the ordinary rules of nature 
seem most widely to have been relinquished. Such are 
the tribes which Cuvier has denominated Edentes, or 
quadrupeds defective with respect to teeth ; some of 
them being entirely destitute of those organs. Thus 
America cout^ns the whole family of the ant-eaters 
(Mgrmecophaga), which are quite unprovided with 
teeth; and the armadilloes (DasypmJ, which have 
grinding but no cutting teeth. 
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ANIMALS FOUND IN SOL'THERN AFRICA. 



That part of eouthem Africa which extends from the 
Tropic of Capricorn forms quite a distinct zoological 
proi-ince ; separated as it is by the intervention of the 
torrid zone from the milder climates north of the 
equator. Accordingly the animal creation assumes a 
character almost as peculiar as that which is displayed 
by the vegetable. Of the order Alammalia southern 
Afiica contains several peculiar genera whitih occupy 
various distances towards the north, according to the 
degree in which they are capable of bearing a hot 
climate. In many instances the same genera are found 
in this region ihat exist in Uie temperate countries 
north of the equator, but it is to be remarked that tho 
southern species differ from the northern, 

From the southern tropic to the Cape of Good Hope 
the continent of Africa stretches into fine level lands, 
over wMch swarm a great diversity of hoofed quad. 
nipcda. Beside five of the horse genus, there are also 
pecuUar species of the rhinoceros and hog; and 
among ruminating animals, the giraffe, the Cape buffalo, 
and several remarkable antelopes. 

It will be proper in the next place to inquire more 
particularly into the manner in which the numerous 
families of quadrupeds are distributed over different 
parts of the world. In this enumeration it is of course 
not intended to include the animals which man has 
been the means of conveying bom one country to 
another, where tlie same species have in some instances 
been scattered over the most distant parts of the earth. 
Most of the animals which Linnceus classed in liis 
order, primates, inhabit warm or temperate climates. 
The two grand divisions of tliis order are the bat and 
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monkey trites. The latter has been subdivided by 
Curier into two chief branches very diflereat fixim each 
other — the Simia; proper, which are confined to the 
old continent, and the Sapajous, which arc peculiar to 
America. The A&ican Simia; arc distinguished from 
the Indian, and most of their species are confined to 
a comparatiyely small tract. Thus tlie negro monkey 
( Scmnopilhecas Maura) inhabits India, the Semno- 
piUtecus Sinica belongs to China, and the little baboon 
fSemrwpithecus Cj/nocppkalus) is only found in AMca. 
In the island of Madagascar no true Simix exist, but 
a tribe of Lemiu^ is found, including the Lemur Catta, 
or ring-tailed lemur. Of the bat* tribe, the Rousettes 
or &uit-eating bats inhabit the Indian Archipelago, and 
the vampires (blood-suckers), nine species of which 
have been described, are all peculiar to America. The 
Vespertiliones are the most numerous family of bats 
and are widely spread, but this is not the case with tlic 
majority. One species of bat is common both to tho 
old and new continent. 

The carnivorous animals {properly bo called) are 
extensively spread, although most of them belong to 
hot climates. Of the twenty-eight species of the cat 
kind that are enumerated not one is common to America 
and the old continent. The tiger is found only in 
Asia extending as iiir as Chinese Tartary ; but is for 
Ihc most common in India living among tlio ravines 



' Frungiferous : Pteropus EduliE, black rouEette. Blood- 
sucking ; Vesperlilio SpecUuni, spectre oj true vampire bol. 



S8 THICK SKINNED TSIBKS. 

and jungles. Africa, though destitute of tigers, pos- 
sesses panthers and leopards. The hon is most formi- 
dable in Afiica where we find two species, the Barbaiy 
and the Senegal. He is also said to live in those parts 
of Arabia and Persia which border on the Tigris and 
Euphrates, from the Persian Gulf as fai as Bagdad. 
The Arabian species are described as much smaller, 
and the males have no mane. Some of the dog kind 
are also found to require a warm climate occupying a 
limited space either in Asia, Afiica, or America- 
Others live in colder regions. The dog of the Faulk- 
land Islands (Canis Antarcticus), is the only quadruped 
which has been discovered there. This dog has been 
considered by some as a distinct species, but is now 
supposed to be the same that inhabits Chili, although 
naturalists are at present divided in their opinions on 
this point. 

The thick-skinned tribes live only in warm or tem- 
perate regions. There exist two species of elephant, 
the Indian and the AMcan. Of the rhinoceros tlierc 
are several kinds, but none are possessed in common 
by Asia and Afiica, Those witli two horns inhabit 
South Africa, those with one bom belong to India and 
China and some of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Indian rliinoceros* was first introduced 
into this country in 1513. A second was transported 
to England in 1685, and four others arrived in Europe 
in 1685. A very large one died after a residence of 



' lUiinoceros Indicus of Cuvier. R. Unicornis of Linntcus. 
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twenty-two years at Versailles, and a veiy fine animal 
is now in London belonging to the Zoological Society 
introdaced by them in 1834. In America the only 
representative of these large pachydermatous animals 
is the Tapir Americanus. The Hyrax (badger) and 
hog tribes do not extend into veiy cold climates ; the 
wild boar, ranging further north than any of his tribe, 
is spread over various parts of Europe, but is never 
seen northward of the Baltic. The domestic hog, since 
its introduction into America, has much increased, 
forming large herds. 

Among ruminating ammals, the goat, the antelope, 
and the giraffe, are found only in the old continent, 
but America possesses some curious species of sheep, 
as for example, the Pace, which in its domestic state is 
called Bicunua or \^gonia, and is an inhabitant of Peru 
also. The giraffe, which has already been described 
as remarkable for its height, swan-like neck, harmless 
and gentle disposition and other peculiarities, is a native 
of southern Afiica. The numerous species of antelope^ 
are almost confined to Asia and Afiica. The drome- 
dary, or camel with one hump, is a native both of 
Afiica and Asia; the two humped or Bactrian camel, so 
called because it is supposed to have come fix)m 
Bactriana, belongs to much more northern climates 
than the other, living in central Asia and in countries 
where the winter is very severe. Little can be said in 
addition, of the distribution of quadrupeds on certain 



* Antelope Dorcas or Gazelle. 
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islands. Small islands placed at a great distance from 
continents are in general quite destitute of land 
quadrupeds, except such as appear to have been con- 
veyed to them by man. The animals belonging to 
islands situated in the neighbourhood of continents axe 
generally the same as the adjacent main-lands. There 
is then sufficient reason for supposing that islands in 
general derived their quadrupeds from the continents 
near to which they are placed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MANNER IN WHICH THE EARTH WAS FIRST 
PEOPLED WITH ANIMALS. 



" Vast diaiii of bdng whieh from God began. 
Nature*! ethereal, human, angel, man,«- 
Beatt, Urd, ilah, insect : what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach, from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothing." 

P0PB*8 E88AT ON MaN. 



Having now investigated at considerable length the 
circumstances which relate to the principal races of 
animals, it remains only to inquire what inferences can 
be drawn concerning the manner of their original 
dispersion over the earth ; whether that dispersion took 
place fix>m a single spot, or whether, as is supposed 
was the case in the vegetable kingdom, it commenced 
from a variety of distinct centres. 

The local existence of insects is so closely connected 
with that of the plants, which not only yield them 
sustenance, but in many instances supply their only 
place of abode, that we at once expect to find the 
same laws prevailing in the dispersion of this part of 



TRIBES INHABITtKG THE OCEAN. 



the aininal kingdom as in Uiat of the vegetaUe tribes. 
This conjeclure has been confiimed by the laborious 
researches of Latrulle, who states that the whole or a 
greater part of the Arachnides alid other insects which 
have been brought from tlie western parts of Asia 
under whatever latitude, are distinct from those of 
Eiuope and of Africa. It also appears that with 
insects as with plants, where tlie species are different 
the genera aie nevertheless often the same, and in this 
manner the Entomology of America approximates to that 
of the AustraUan coimtries and the east of Asia. 

In adverting to the dispersion of the various tribes 
which inhabit the waters of the ocean, including the 
marine Mammalia, it is to be remarked that great 
vagueness and inaccuracy have long prevailed in the 
descriptions that have been given. This will suffi- 
ciently account for this department of the animal 
kingdom being declared to contain so many species 
which are said to inhabit indiscriminately all paxta of 
the ocean. The common whale (Balatna Mysticetus) 
has been supposed to belong to the frozen seas of 
Spitzbergen and the Antarctic Circle. The sea calf 
(Phoca Vitulena), is reported by several writers to be 
an inhabitant not only of both circumpolar re|pona, 
but also of the seas of the Torrid Zone. The cele- 
brated naturalist Peron, who personally collected and 
examined a large number of marine species in the 
southern hemisphere, has come to the conclusion that 
the Arctic Ocean does not contain one tribe well 
known and defined, which is not specifically distinct 
fiwm those animals most analogous to it in the An- 
tarctic seas. This remark applies not only to the 
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whale tiibe anil seals, but also u> the lower marine 
animals, cairjing us downwards through a variety of 
wonns and inollusca even to tlic shapeless sponges of 
the ocean. It is also the same with the nunerous 
Testacea* which gem the shores of the southern seas. 
The shores of Timort present a great multitude of 
beautiful Testacea, but not one of Uiese extends so for 
as the southern coast of New Holland. 

With respect to reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, the 
facts already stated concerning their distribution are 
sixfficient to prove that different regions of the world 
are each in the possession of peculiar kinds. Many 
entire genera are wholly confined to certain districts, 
but when, as it fi«quent]y happens, the same genus 
is discovered among the wUd and native animals of 
two distinct regions, between which natural obstacles 
have rendered a communication impossible, it will bo 
found that it is not tlic same species tliat inhabit both 
countries, but corresponding species of the same genus. 
Thus the American species of the cat kind differ from 
the African and the Asiatic, and the species of horse, 
ox, antelope, rhinoceros, and elephant of Africa, are 
distinct from those of the same genera in Asia. 

Both space and inclination are wanting to examine 



In this cInsB there ia no apparent head ; the 
principal ganglion of the brain is placed over the mouth, which is 
placed at the hottom or hetween the fblds of the mantle. In the 
first order (Acepliala TeitaceaJ, the animals have four branchial 
leaflets. All the bivalves and many mullivalveB belong to it. 
t Timor, an ialiiDd in the Indian Ocean, lat. 10° S. 



M DISPERSION OF PLANTS. 

(be numerous theories &oui time to timo advanced to 
explain the manner m which each portion of the world 
was supphcd with the animds now found. Linnaeus, 
for example, supposed the habitable portion of the 
earth at first to consist of one region in whieh was a 
lofty range of mountdns, from the base to the summit 
of which coiJd be found all the climates of the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zone ; and that in it were 
congregated the originals of all animals and plants, 
together with our first parents. This is a very beaulifiil 
theory, in harmony with the word of God, and entitled 
to respect ; but admitting that all animals and plants 
were 80 congregated in the Garden of Eden, there are 
no tacts to prove their non-existeuce in other parts of 
the world at the same time. 

Another writer contends " that living creatures ori- 
ginated in many different foci, these being the spots 
first left dry after Uic subsidence of the waters," Tlie 
dispersion of plants may be accounted for in a variety 
of ways,* They may be carried onwards by the wind, 



* An early volume (the fourth) of Brande's 'Qaarterly JoDT- 

nul of Science' contains bd interesting article, by M. Mirbel, 
upon the modea in which the spontaneoua dissemination of plants 
is accomplished : a few remarks upon this subject, token from 
that paper, and ftom other sourccSj will probably prove in- 
teresting. 

TLe beautiful processes going on within the floral envelope of 
a plant for the maturation of its Beeds would often seen objectless, 
unless adequate means for their dispersion existed. That this is 
effected, the constant and regular re-appearance of the countleas 
races of the vegetable world attest ; but since spontaneous move' 
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or Ijornc along the Btream, or becoming entangled in 
Ihe liair or wool of aninialu convoyed to a considerable 
distance. There is, however, oiiotlicr way in which the 



menu have been denied to plants, and nan's immediate agency is 
but vay limited, other causes of extensive operation must exist. 
Of these one of the moat promintnt is the wonderful fecundity oi 
plants. Ray counted 32,000 seeds in the heads of one poppy- 
pknt, and 360,000 on one tobacco-ptant. Dodoit mentions an 
eira which produced 5S!f,000 seeds. Tet none of these v^e- 
tables are among the foremast in degree of fecundity, Tlie 
number of seeds borne by a plant of Begonia or VnoiUa, but 
above all by a fern, confounds calculation. But, 'aa Linnieus 
observes, supposing any annual plant produced only two seeds 
yearly, even of this, after twenty yenrs, there would be 1,048,670 
individualu. The great longevity of many seeds tends to the 
same end, for although some descriptions soon spoil, and hence 
require to be sown as soon as ripe, the greater proportion will 
preserve the germinating faculty for years, and even for ages. 
Professor Lindley observes that this would seem chiefly to depend 
on the d^ee of protection the integuments of the seed aiford it ; 
(or, u gardeners well know, it is impossible to preserve very 
delicate seeds with thin skins more than a few weeks or months, 
so, on the other hand, hard horov seeds will germinate al\er the 
Ispie of a very long portion of time. " When land is cleared, or 
ancient ditches emptied, or earth broken up to a considerable 
depth, OB in well-digging, it not unfreqaently happens that plants 
spring ftom the mould, whose seeds mu£t have been buried for 
many years or ages." Home sowed with succees barley that had 
been gathered a hundred and fifty years. Wheat has been dis- 
covered in subterraneous hoards, which had been lost and 
forgotten for time out of mind, in as perfect a state us the day it 
was renped. Melon seeds have grown after forty-one years, 
ludian wheat after thirty years, rye ajtir forty years, seusitiv* 
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vegetable tribe has been extended which is verj- 
curious. A bird feeds upon the seed from some tree 



plants after six years, and kidney beans taken from TourDcfort's 
HerbariutQ a hundred years after the; were gathered. 

Seeds thus abundantly prciduced and securely preserved are 
scattered abroad by various sgeocics, not only in this manner 
filhng up voids which would otherwise exist, but also preventing 
that barrenness and irapaverishtnent which occur when they arc 
accumulated in great numbers within too narrow a compass. 
1. The force of the air or wind is a principal one among such 
agencies, and several circumstances in the structure of plants 
favour its operation : thus they are elevated and as it were ex- 
posed to its action upon stalks, while the aeed-capaules open 
usually at the apex. And as to the seeds themselves, many of 
them ore almost as fine and as volatile as the pollen or dust of the 
anther Itself, and thus no place can be cIoEcd to the aecess of tlie 
Aingi producing mouldiness, transported by the winds. Heavier 
seeds are supported by wings, which also waft them along. The 
seed-vessel of the elm is surrounded by a circular membranous 
wing ; that of the ash iB terminated by one that is oblong. The 
seed-vessels of the maple have two large side-wings; those of 
the fir, the cedar, and the larch, are furnished with a wing of 
great fineness. The seeds of syngeneseous plants are furnished 
with a feathery cruwn or aigrette, and look like small shuttle- 
cocks. The separate threads that compose this aigrette distending 
as they dry, serve as levers to lift the seed from the involucre 
that holds it, and, when out, us a parachute to prevent it coming 
to the ground, uud to buoy it in the air. A familiar aad beautiful 
example presents itself in the seeds of the tliistle and dandelion 
sailing along supported by ihetr little tufts. Linnsus suspects 
that the Erigeron Canadenac came through the air from America 
to Europe. The little cord which attoches the seeds of the 
dog'a-bane, swallow-wort, pcriploea, &c, to llieir receptacles, and 
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which covered by a case can resist the digestive powers 
of the stomach — as the stone fruits, the nutmeg, or 



the calyx of sereral of the valerians and scabies^ form elegant 
aigrettes. Seeds may be carried by eddies of wind very far from 
the spot where they originally grew. Whirlwinds have been 
known to scatter over the southern coast of Spain those that had 
ripened on the northern coasts of Africa. 

8. The waters are another great means for the transportation of 
seeds. Those of them whose capsules are firmly closed may be 
carried immense distances by torrents and rivers^ or by the sea 
itself. Cocoa-nnts, cashew-nnts, and the pods of the mimosa 
ieandens, sometimes of the length of two yards, with many other 
fruits of the tropical regions, are cast upon the shores of Norway, 
in a state to vegetate did the climate permit. Regular currents 
transport the large double cocoa-nut of the Sechelles to the coast 
of Malabar, at the distance of four hundred leagues from whence 
it was produced. Fruits brought by the sea have sometimes 
discovered the eidstence of unknown lands to the windward. By 
snch tokens Columbus, in the search for the American continent, 
was apprised that he iivas not far distant from the land of which 
he had prognosticated the existence. Linnsus has some interest- 
ing observations upon this subject. " In Lapland we see the 
most evident proofs how far rivers contribute to deposit the seeds 
of plants. I have seen Alpine plants growing on the shores 

frequently thirty-six miles distant from the Alps The 

centaury is a German plant, whose seeds being carried by the 
whid into the sea, the waves landed this foreigner upon the coasts 

of Sweden Many have imagined, but erroneously, that 

seeds corrupt in water, and lose the principle of vegetation.. 
Water at the bottom of the sea is seldom warm enough to destroy 
seeds ; we have seen water cover the surface of a field for a whole 
winter, while the seed which it contained remained unhurt, unless 
at the beginning of spring the waters were let down so low by 

f2 
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the acorn. Having fed, say upon tlie acorn, it wings 
its flight many miles over a portion of the ocean; 



drains that the warmth of the Eun-bcaois reached to the bottoDi ; 
then the seeds germiuatedj but presently became putrescent ; so 
that for the rest of the year the earth remaios naked and barren. 
Rain and showers carry seeds into the cracks of the earth ; 
streams and rivers, nhich laat, conveying them to a distance from 
their native plaees, plant them in a foreign soil." 

3. Animals co-operate in an extensive degree in [he dispersion 
of the seeds of plants. The squirrel and cross-bill are both very 
fond of the seeds of the fir; to open the scales of the cones, they 
strike tliem against stones, and thus set free and disperse the 
seed. Birds swallow the berries, of which they digest only the 
pulp, but void the stones entire and re.iily to germinate. It is 
thus that the thrush ond other birds deposit the seed of the 
mistletoe on the trees where it is found ; and indeed, destitute as 
this is of wings or aigrettes, it could not be disseminated in any 
other nay, for it will not grow on the ground. The pocan or 
jioke of Virginia (Phytolacca decandra), which was introduced by 
the monks of Corbonnieux into the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, 
for the sake of colouring the wine, has been since disseminated 
by the birds throughout the southern departments of France and 
in tlio deepest valleys of the Pyrenees. The Dutch, with the 
view of monopolising the trade of nutmegs, extirpated the trees 
on those islands whieh they could nut watch so narrowly as tbc 
rest; but in a short time these very islands were re-stocked with 
nutmeg-trees by the birds, as if nature refuseil to admit of anch 
an encroachment on her rights. Grauivorous quadrupeds dis- 
seminate the seeds they do not digest. The newly manuring a 
field will cause innumerable weeds to spring up, which did not 
esist there before. The hoards of fruits or seeds (for fhiits are 
but the envelopes of seeds) which various animals make, such as 
ratsi dormice, &q., are frequently forgotten, or, by the 
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alighting in some plain, the seed is deposited by the 
bird ; it vegetates, the acorn becomes an oak, the grain 



destruction of the animal^ neglected and lying dormant 'whei« 
they were placed during the winter^ germinate in the spring. 
The fhiit of the prickly-seeded scorpion-grass, of clovers or 
goose-grass, of the wood-sanicle, are all provided with small hooks 
by which they lay hold of the fleeces of sheep, cattle, &c., and 
are thus carried with them. Llnnteus enumerates no less than 
fifty genera armed in this way. 

There are particular plants, such as the pellitory of the wall, 
the nettle, and the sorrel, that may be said to seek the society of 
man, and actually to haunt his footsteps. They spring up along 
the wall of the village, and even in the streets of the city ; they 
follow the shepherd, and climb the loftiest mountain with him. 
*' When young," says M. Mirhel, " 1 accompanied M. Ramond 
in his excursions in the Pyrenees, where that learned naturalist 
more than once pointed out to me these deserters from the plains 
helow ; they grew on the remains of ruined hovels, where they 
kept their station in spite of the severity of the winters, and 
remained as memorials to attest the former presence of man and 
his flocks." 

4. Seeds often assist as it were in their own dispersion. In the 
balsam, the catchfly, fVaxinella, sandbox-tree, &c., the valves of 
the seed-vessels open with a spring that projects the contents to a 
distance from the parent plant. The gourd of the squirting 
cucumber, by a contraction which takes place at the moment of 
its fall, darts out the seed along with a corrosive fluid by a vent 
formed as it quits the stalk. The pouch which contains the seed 
of the wood-sorrel, on the termination of its growth, bursts, and 
shoots out the seeds by an elastic movement. Among the mush- 
room tribes, some of the species of peziza impart a vibratory 
motion to the cap or cover which bears their seed when that is 
ripe. Puff-balls burst at the top like the crater of a volcano ; 
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of mustartl-sced a tree, in time the sandy plain be. 
comes fruilfiil, an oasis arises in the desert. Kaw was 



and the scei is in such quantit];, and so fine, tbat nbcn it escapes 
it hflS tlic appearance of a volume of enioke. The capsules of 
fcrna, contracted while ripening, open with a spring. A like 
eause gives motion to the cilia or inner fringe which Burraunds 
the urns or seed-vessels of mosses. Linn8?us cnumciatca fifty 
genera whose seeds are dispersed by some of the means to which 
we have just alluded. He also raentions another very lemaikable 
mode in which they sometimes isaist tlieir projection. " The 
crnpina, a species of centaury, baa its seeds covered with erect 
bristles, by whose assistance it creeps and moves about in such a 
manner, that it is by no means to be kept in the hand. If the 
bcatded-oat after harvest be left with other grains in the barn, it 
extricates itself from the glume. Hence the Delecartian, after he 
has cut and carried it into tlie barn, in a few days finds all the 
glumes empty, and the oats separate from them ; the spiral arista 
or beard of the oat is coulrncted in wet and extended in dry 
weather ; when it is contracted, it drags the oat along with it, for 
as this is beiirdcd with minute hairs pointing downward, the 
grain necessarily follows it. The seeds of the equiselum or fern, 
viewed upon paper through a microscope, seem to be endowed 
with a description of leaping movement. 

Distances, chains of mountains, rivers, the sea itself, are una- 
vailing barriers to the migration of seed. Climate alone can set 
bounds to the dispersion of the vegetable races. In process of 
time it is probable tbat most of the plants ivhich grow within the 
same parallel of latitude will be common to all the countries 
comprised in the entire zone of it ; an event which would he one 
of the great blessings resulting from the industry and petaevering 
intercourse of civilized nations. But no human power will ever 
force the vegetable of the tropics lo endure the climate of the 
[wles, nor flee Ptriii. Here Dalurc is too strong for man. Spcrfcs 
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it formed? what was the transport-ship commissioned 
by nature to convey to the wilderness the fruitfiil seed ? 
Mark the answer — the stomach of a little Bird. 

Returning to the animal kingdom, and looking again 
carefiilly at the evidence collected, the accumulated 



cannot spontaneously spread themselves fVom one pole to the 
other, the intermediate differences of temperature preventing such 
progress; but we may assist in transporting them, as we have 
done successfully in various instances. We have already trans- 
planted the eucalypti, the metrosidera, the mimosas, the casua- 
rins, and other plants of Australia into our own soil, while the 
gardens of Botany Bay are stocked with the fVuit-trees of Europe. 
A similar mutual interchange of the vegetahle productions always 
promotes the progress of that civilization of which it is one of 
the effect. 
M. Mirbel concludes his paper with the following passage :-— 
" The dissemination of seeds completes the round of vege- 
tation. The shruh and the tree are bared of their foliage : the 
herb is dried up, and returns to the earth from which it came. 
That earth appears to us as if stripped for ever of her gay attire, 
yet countless germs await but the stated season to re-adorn her 
with verdure and bloom. Such is the prodigal fertility of nature, 
that a sur&ce a thousand times the extent of that of our whole 
globe would not suffice for the seed-harvest of a single year, 
provided the whole was suffered to re-appear ; but the destruction 
of seed is endless, and only a small portion escapes to rise again. 
In no way in our view are the power of nature and the immu- 
tability of its laws more strikingly displayed than in the suc- 
cessive resurrections of the types of bygone generations." 

The study of Botany is doubtless one of peculiar interest, 
opening a garden over the gate leading to which is ever written 
this invitation — " Enter, for God is here," 
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&cts all lead to the conclusion, that the first dispersion 
of animals and vegetables, after the flood, took place 
fi*om many separate points. It is probable that at least 
each of the great mountain chains and table lands were 
originally ftimished by the Divine Creator of all things 
with a stock of animals, and that the offspring of each 
species has since spread themselves to as remote a 
distance firom the spot in which they first existed as 
their locomotive powers, their capabiUty of resisting 
changes of climate, and the absence of physical ob- 
stacles to their further progress, may have allowed 
them to wander, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAN— VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE— 
THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY MAY BE 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Man stands highest in the scale of animated nature, 
displaying in the greatest degree evidences of the 
Cieatoi's skill. The physical character of man, although 
it be not such as to exempt its possessor fix)m those 
laws of generation, of growth, and of dissolution, which 
prevail among the inferior tribes of animals, is never* 
theless of a peculiar and pre-eminent kind. His 
organization more perfect and complex than theirs, — 
his erect and noble aspect, — ^liis form better suited for 
rendering obedience to the impulses of a rational and 
intelligent mind, all most essentially distinguish liim 
fiom the brutes over whom he exercises sovereign 
dominion. 



Pronaque cum spectant auimalia cetera terram 
Os bomini sublime dedit ; coclumquc vidcre 
Jussit> et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 

Ovid. 



Under such circumstances as these it is not a little 
surprising that there should have existed natm'alists 
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who pretended to confound the human species with 
tribes of the lower animal creation. Fallen must that 
man be, — degraded the intellectual faculties of that 
would-be philosopher who supposes man, formed after 
the image of his God, destined for no other end than 
the moth which sinks into the taper's flame, the monkey, 
or the chattering chimpanzee. 

In the world around us it is observed, that although 
every thing is in a state of change, yet nothing is lost; 
even " the dew becomes the essence of the flower, on 
which the insect feeds;" and thus it appears clear that 
the power of nature knows not annihilation. It is 
true that man does not possess the means of pene- 
trating the councils of the Omnipotent; still he may 
ask, is all immortal save the mind of man, the master- 
piece, the glory of the whole, the wonder of creation ? 
He may ask if the space of mortal life terminates the 
duration of the soul ? He may enquire. Is man, the 
favoured creature of nature's bounty, whose spirit 
holds commimion with celestial powers, to perish with 
the outer shell of clay? Are generations after gene- 
rations of his race doomed to follow an endless suc- 
cession, rolling down the stream of time, to pass into 
the ocean of eternity, leaving no trace behind ? Is the 
power of Jehovah limited, ends it with the passing 
scene ? or do we discover in the spiritual constitution of 
man the traces of loftier powers, of which those he now 
possesses are but rudimentary ? some embryo faculties 
which raise our thoughts from earth to fix them on the 
great first cause governing the universe ? Do we not 
feel that the mind is little in harmony with the -earthy 
fetters by which it is bound down ? Have then these 
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yet unquenched desires, to drink, more deeply drink, of 
the stream of knowledge, to aspire more and more 
ardently after moral good, been planted in our minds 
in vain ? Doubtless this question may be answered 
fix)m the highest source, for happily the sacred word of 
truth affords a bright and ever burning lamp to light 
our dark and trembling steps — to cheer our sinking 
hearts — ^to animate the drooping mind in our gloomy 
pilgrimage — to display even in this world the dawning 
of futurity — to elevate our desires to nobler objects 
than belong to this transitory sphere. 

It is not denied that in some respects the peculiar 
organization of man subjects him to great disadvantages; 
the extreme feebleness of the human frame at the first 
period of its existence ; the slowness of its growth ; 
the multiplicity of its wants ; the variety of ills and 
infirmities to which through life it is exposed, have no 
parallel among the beasts of the field. Yet who that 
considers the present moral imperfections of man can 
deny the good which results from these physical 
disadvantages inseparable from his condition. Endued 
with the strength of the lion or the elephant, or clothed 
with the skin of the rhinoceros, impervious alike to 
heat and moisture, he would perhaps have for ever 
remained sunk in selfish ignorance, and ignorant of all 
the arts which embellish Ufe. But a sense of his 
wants, the knowledge of his weakness has aroused 
faculties which would else have for ever lain dormant 
in his mind, — ^has, by uniting him to his fellows, given 
rise to the most endearing ties and the most usefiil 
forms of society, and has so called forth his inventive 
resources, that he has acquired to a considerable extent 
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the command — aye, aiid the direction too, of the works 
of nature. Exercise then being the school for intel- 
ligence and ingenuity, a theatre, a stage, a world in 
which variety and change are the predominant features, 
is well Jitted for the abode of an intelligent being like 
man. Every material that is to supply his wants and 
necessities is presented in a crude state in order that 
he may exercise his talents. Thus the diamond re- 
quires to be polished before it becomes the brilliant 
gem that process discloses. The pearl is entombed at 
the bottom of the ocean; the iron is buried in the 
bowels of the earth ; the shaft must be formed ; the 
aid of the rail-road secured ; the ship commissioned ; 
the briny deep traversed ; hundreds of our fellow men 
employed, before the coal cheers the domestic hearths 
of this metropolis: even a great part of our food 
requires cultivation, for perhaps in no part of the 
globe are the spontaneous productions of nature fitted 
for our use. Labour is the only coin by which food 
and shelter can be procured. 

The researches of modem navigators have shown 
that the human race is spread nearly over the whole 
earth. It has been foimd in the midst of the most 
sultrj- regions, in the vicinity of the pole, and upon 
islands cut off apparently by a boundless ocean fi'om 
all communication with the rest of the world. The 
islands of Spitzbergen and of Nova Zembla to the 
noilh, and the Sandwich Isle, and isles of Faulkland 
and Kcrguelens-Iand to the south, are the only 
countries of considerable extent which have been 
found destitute of hiunan inhabitants. The Oasa or 
islauds of verdure scattered here and there over Ihc 
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sands of Afirica are also seats of population. In one 
part of the world the human body sustains a heat 
higher than that at which SBther^ boils ; in another is 
exposed to a cold which occasions the congelation of 
mercuiy.t 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarities of structure and 
complexion which are observed on comparing the 
natives of different countries, there are the strongest 
reasons for believing that the human race forms not 
only one genus, but also a single species ; or in other 
words, that all the several varieties of men sprung 
originally fix>m one pair of individuals. Though this 
assertion is made without reference to the word of God, 
it may nevertheless be necessary to remark that the 
Bible supplies no reason for doubting its truth. 
Taught by that sacred volume, we find that the earth 
was repeopled after the flood by the three sons of 
Noah. By this exact authority we learn also that the 
primary races of men were three; 1. the Shemites; 
2. the Hamites ; and 3. the Japhethites. 

During the time which intervened between the deluge 
and the dispersion at Babel, these original races it is 
probable progressively divided into generic families, 
although ^^ the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech." But when God had " confounded their 
language that they could not understand one another's 
speech," their division into new families and into new 



* JEther boils at a temperature of 98<^ Fahrenheit, 
t Mercury becomes congealed when the thermometer falls 40* 
below zero. 
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tribes would as a matter of course be more frequent. 
It IB also not at all improbable that a supernatural 
diBtiiiction by moral and physical characters, ^ving as 
it were origin to new races, would accompany the 
miraculous confiision of tongues. To deny the possi- 
bility of this, is to limit the powers of the Omnipotent ; 
to limit the divine enei^ of that almighty Being, who 
created man and endued him with the wonderfid 
attributes of body, Ufe and mind, at the beginning. 
That nothing is impossible to the Almighty admits of 
easy demonstration : we see ti-aces of his power and 
wisdom every where ; and unlimited must be the power 
of that Being, who made the world we inhabit, with its 
seed-time and its harvest, its summer and its winter; 
who gave and continues to give light to the sim which 
shines from yonder heaven; who wields the machinery 
of the universe, and scatters the golden dust upon the 
petals of the flower. 

It is ea-sy to discover in the difference between the 
means adopted for peophng the earth with the human 
race, and those provided for covering it with the inferior 
tribes of animals, the traces of that wisdom which 
uniformly pervades the arrangements of Providence. 
Had there been in the first instance no more titan one 
pair of each genus of animals, and one individual of 
each tribe of plants, and had these been called into 
existence only upon one spot of the earth, large 
regions separated by wide seas and lolly chains of 
moimtains from the country containing that single 
spot, would for ever have remained almost, if not en- 
tirely, destitute of plants and animals, unless at the 
Same time means had been provided for their dispersion 
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£ur more effectual than any at present observed in 
operatuHi. To pieFent a result so little in harmony 
with what appears to be the general system of the 
oniTerse, each separate region of the g^obe was 
siqipiied with a distinct stock of plants and animals. 
But in the instance of the human £umly such a plan of 
pioceeding was not requisite. Man was endued with a 
constitnti<m capable of resisting the greatest changes 
of climate, and with the power of inventrng methods 
tar protecting himself against atmospheric influence; 
He was also enabled by the same power of invention 
to tranqKxrt himself over the most extensive seas and 
across the most formidable ranges of mountains. Fur- 
nished with these capabilities, his race was originally 
placed in only one spot of the earth. 

In order more fiilly to understand the question at 
present under discussion, it will in the next place be 
necessary to explain what is meant by the terms genus 
and specieSy of which frequent use has been made in the 
present volume. A race of animals or a tribe of plants, 
marked by any peculiarities of structure, which from 
one generation to another have always been constant 
and undeviating, form a species; and two races are 
held to be specifically distinct, if they are distinguished 
from each other by some peculiarities which in the 
lapse of ages the one cannot be supposed to have 
acquired, or the other to have lost, through any known 
operation of physical causes ; so that under the term 
species are comprised all those animals which are 
supposed to have arisen in the first instance from a 
single pair. The term genus has a much more ex- 
tensive application. There are several species which 
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SO exactly resemble each other as immediately td 
suggest the idea of some near relation between them. 
The horse, the ass, the zebra, and others of the horse 
kind are instances of this remark ; the different species 
of elephant another ; and a third is furnished by the 
several kinds of oxen, buffaloes, bisons, and so on, all 
belonging to the ox genus, and bearing a striking 
resemblance one to the otlier. As we are aware of no 
physical causes which could have operated so as to 
produce these differences of structure which exist 
between the several species of one genus, it is con- 
cluded that they originally sprung from different indi- 
viduals. A genus consequently is a collection of 
several species on a principle of resemblance, and 
therefore it may comprise a greater or less number 
of species according to the peculiar views of the 
naturalist. 

Dr. Frichard in his admirable work mentions the 
criteria which may be used in order to determine 
whether al) the races of men belong to the same species. 
The fiLSt of these is furnished by the general laws of 
their animal economy, since should it appear thai in 
two races of animals the duration of life is the same — 
that their natural fimctions observe the same laws — that 
they are susceptible of the same contagions — there is a 
very strong presumption that they are of the same 
species. Another way of examining the subject is to 
inquire whether the diversities in mankind are strictly 
analogous to the varieties in fonn and colour which 
occiu' in the lower departments of the animal kingdom 
within the limits of the same species. There is another 
method, however, which perhaps bears more directly 
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upon the question, nz. to discover what is known 
respecting the springing up of varictieis among the 
human race. And first with regard to the laws of the 
animal economy it may be inquired whether there ore 
any peculiarities which distinguish one race of men 
from another, of such a. description as to render it 
probable that they constitute distinct species ? Certain 
writers tell us tliat there is a dilference between Euro- 
peans and some other nations, in the duration of life. 
It is not contended that life in the savage, as a general 
rule is so long as iu the more civilized races of men. a 
circumstance sufficiently explained by their addiction 
to intemperate habits, and thuir constant exposure to 
fatigue and hardsliips. But when they hare not such 
disadvantages to contend against, theii- term of life 
appears to be quite as long as in other men. Several 
instances may be cited both of Negroes in the West 
Indies and native Airicans hai-ing attained a very ad- 
vanced age ; and among the inhabitants of America 
cases of longevity are vcrj- far fromiuicomraon. Hum- 
boldt mentions the name of a Peruvian who liied to the 
age of one hundred and forty-three, and who thirteen 
years before his decease could travel on foot a consi- 
derable distance. The Laplanders also are said to be 
remarkable for Hving to a good old age. As to diseases, 
it is an undoubted fact that all human conta^ons and 
epidemic complaints exert their pernicious influence on 
all the tribes of men, though the natives of particular 
climates suifer more than others. And as to consti- 
tutional compliunts the difference is only one of predis- 
position, and perfectly analogous to what is daily 
witnessed in distinct families in the same nation, some 
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being constitute oually moro liable to certain complaints 
than otliei-s: thus that most fatal of Pandora's train, 
consumption, is hereditary, descending from father to 
son, then perhaps lying dormant, and again brcaldng 
out in succeeding generations of the same family. 
Gout also visits the feet and hands of certain families; 
the most temperate man is now and then attacked with 
it; his father too was a most temperate man, and had 
never had the complaint at any peiiod of his life ; the 
great, great grandfather was however the mayor of some 
celebrated corporation, a fine "old English gentleman," 
famed for the good things of the table; and thus 
through the toe of his unfortunate descendant ihis 
family heu'-loom is handed down for the benefit of 
future generations. The only difierence between the 
constitution of the American and the European, is that 
for the most part the latter is more irritable. 

Tlie conclusion arrived at therefore from iJie first 
method of inquiry, is that the grand laws of the animal 
economy are the same in their operation upon all races 
of mankind. The sliglit deviations whlcli occur are 
not greater than the common varieties of consritution 
which exist within the limits of the same &imily. Here 
then is one strong presumption in favour of the in- 
ference that all men belong to one species; for it 
appears tliat among animals neighbouring species so 
closely allied as often to have been mistaken for mere 
varieties of the same stock (as the wolf, and the dog,] 
difier vet^' materially in the laws of their animal 
functions. The next mode of inquiiy suggested is 
how far the diversities of complexion, hgure, and 
stature, seen among the several races of men, are ia 
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unison witli those varieties nliic)i iii the iiifdrior animalH 
often occiir without maHng any specific difference, and 
originate before our own eyes, and within the limits of a. 
single species ? 

One, and that the most obvious to conunon obscners, 
is the colour of the skin f What can be more striking 
than the difference between a black man and a white 
man ? It is found also llial there is a correspondence 
between the colour of the hair, the skin, and the eyta 
of individuals ; frith few exceptions light coloured 
eyes are joined to a. fair complexion and light luur; 
bat a relation of the colour of the hair to tliat of the 
skin is perhaps universal; for altliough the ladies of 
Barbary have very fair, white, and delicate complexions 
joined to vnry block hair, this is to he attributed to art 
and careful protection from the sim ; therefore this fact 
does not bear against the nde just laid down. Dr. 
Prichard, taking the hue of the hair as the leading 
characteristic, diridcs mankind into three principal 
varieties of colour, which he calls the Mclanic, the 
Xanthous, and the Albino. Tlie first includes all 
indi\iduals, or races having black hair; the second 
those having either brown, yellow, flaxen, or red hair» 
and the third those hailing white hair and red eyes. 
The Melanic forms by far the most numerous class of 
mankind; it is the complexion generally prevalent 
except in some particular countries ; chiefly in the 
northern regions of Europe and Asia where races of 
the Xanthous vaiiety have multiplied. The hair of 
the head in the Melanic race is of various textures, 
from the long lank hair to the crisp hair of the African 
Negroes. Examples of the Albino vaiiety have been 
o2 
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noticed in almost every country. In Europe they are 
by no means uncommon. Sixteen instances have been 
seen by Professor Blumenbach in Germany, and iheir 
existence in other countries is proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt 

A remarkable circumstance, yet by no means a very 
uncommon one> is the birth of white Negroes among 
the black races of Africa. They are looied upon as 
curiosities, and are often collected by the native 
princes ; their hair is of a woolly character, and many 
of them are true Albinos.* The Xanthous variety may 
be considered as intermediate between the two, pre- 
vailing in the colder parts of Europe and Asia, where 
it sometimes runs through whole tribes. The Jews, hke 
(he Arabs, are generally black -haired, but many may be 
seen with light hair and eyes, and the same remark 
will apply to the Russians. 

Varieties more especially of tlie shape of the skull 
fmnish another grand instance of diversity among the 



* My attention was drawn, a few days ago, by Mr. Charles 
Guthrie to a patient at the OphthaTmic Hospital. He was very 
tall, the features those of a Negrv, the head long and narrow, and 
covered with crisp woolly hair. The skin was white, the hair 
yellow, and otiier characteristics which were present convinced us 
that he was a true Albino. We were also made ecquainted with 
the curious fact, that there ia at present residing not far from 
London a child, the face, hands, arms, and neck of which are 
white, the Ie^s and a portion of the abdomen being black. Some 
years ago a patient was brought to one of the London Hospitals 
partly black and partly white. 
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races of men. The ingenious Professor Blumenbach 
has made the varieties in ih6 construction of the skull 
the basis of a division of mankind into five principal 
races or departments : — 



I. The Caucasian. 

II. The Mongolion. 
III. The Ethiopian or Negro. 
rV. The American. 

V. The Malay. 



The first three are more strongly marked as regards 
the skull, the other two are only approximations of the 
former. In the first class is found the natives of 
Europe and some of the western Asiatics ; the head is 
almost round and of the most symetrical shape; the 
cheek bones without any projection; the face is oval 
with moderately prominent features. In the second 
class the head is almost square ; the cheek bones pro- 
jecting outwards ; the nose very flat ; the face broad ; 
and the inner angle of the eye depressed towards the 
nose. In the Ethiopian the head is narrow and com- 
pressed at the sides, having the forehead very convex 
and the cheek-bones projecting. The fourth variety 
approaches the Mongolian, but the cheek bones are 
more prominent and rounded. In the fifth variety the 
top of the head is slightly narrowed, the face being 
wider and the features better marked than in the 
Negro. Each of these divisions requires a separate 
examination. 
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I. THE CAUCASIAN. 

This race includes the following £uniUes: — ^The 
Caucasian, Celtic, Gennanic, Arabiaa, Labyaa, Nilotic, 
and Indostanic. It need only be remarked further, 
that the skin is very fair and of various tints ; the hair 
varies in colour ; the skull is large and oval ; the an- 
terior portion very finely formed ; and the head large 
in proportion to the face. This race stands pre-eminent 
for the facility with which the highest intellectual 
powers are acquired. 

II. THE MONGOLIAN. 

A sallow olive-coloured skin drawn tightly over the 
cheek-bones like parchment ; the hair is long, straight, 
and of a dark black shade. The members of this 
family are not devoid of talent ; they are ingenious and 
moderately capable of improvement. Blumenbach 
includes under this title, the Chinese, Indo-Chinese, 
and Polar tribes ; also the Mongol-Tartar and Turkish 
tribes. 

III. THE ETHIOPIAN.* 

Large eyes, broad and flat nose, thick lips, black 
complexion, black crisp woolly hair, and a long narrow 



^ Writers seem eier at a loss how to speak of the mental 
powers of this race. They present a singular diversity of Intel* 
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liead, are the leading features of this race, which 
c^mtains the Negro and Oceanic — Negpx>, Caffrariani 
Hottentoty and Alforian femilies. 

IV, THE AMERICAN. 

■ lUs diviaon includes also the Toltican hxmly. It 
iaonfy necessary to remark the brown complexion, 
long lank hair, scanty beard, black sunken eyes, and 
die small skull, wicle from side to side, and flat at the 
poaterior portion. 

V. THE MALAY. 

The Malayans are a maritime and migratory race, 
active and ingenious. They are of a tawny hue for 
the most part, but their dark complexions vary, from 
the colour above mentioned to a deep brown. The 
hair is black and coarse, the skull squared, and the 
forehead low. (Includes the Malay and Polynesian 
families. 

It remains only to examine the formation of certain 
skulls altered by artificial pressure during infancy, 
when the bones are soft, of which the drawing is a 



leetual endowmeut, of which the lowest extreme is the humblest 
grade of humanity; and yet this diversity, whatever it may he in 
degree, is the same as may he observed, on comparing the mental 
attributes of the inhabitants of the smallest Tillage, in this or any 
other coimtry. 
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correct representation. It is a very singular fact that 
some infants immediately after birth are placed in a 
cradle so formed that the head can be compressed, and 
to such an extent is this carried that the poor little 
lictim remains for hours, suffering imder the application 
of this bandage, its little eyes forced almost from their 
orbits. This is continued till the head becomes flat- 
tened, and never recovers its rotundity. I have 
examined several of such skuUs brouglit from Tlticaca 
in Peru, where it appears the most devoted adherent of 
good king Charles never had a greater aversion to a 
round head than these poor savages. Dr. Morton, in 
his Crania Americana, has given us several drawings 
of crania so altered by this pressure a* to have almost 
lost the outlines of himianity. In one skull brought 
from Peru the intencntion of art is very manifest in 
the depression of a foreliead naturally low, the lateral 
swell is not remarkable and the parietal protuberances 
are flattened, and these two lust peculiarities are known 
to be types of the formation of tlie head in these 
people. Dr. Morton, after examining the skiills of 
various tombs, proceeds to sliow, tliat notwithstanding 
the heads are so small and so badly formed, Uie people 
were not devoid of intelligence ; and reasoning upon 
the disentombed skulls before him, he next traces 
(from the many interesting facts adduced in his work)* 
the existence of civilization in Peru to a very remote 
period. The vnsophislicaled Americans are by Dr. 
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Morton divided into three great classes, those devoted 
to agricultorey fishing, and hunting; and from one of 
these employments deriving the sole means of sub- 
sistence. He has examined the moral attributes of 
the American savage with great care and fairness, and 
fecognizes a boldness of physical developement accom- 
panied by a corresponding acuteness in the organs of 
sense, partly natural, partly the result of education. 
He rejects, and justly, the theory before alluded to 
that makes the American race, in comparison with the 
European, subject to a natural inferiority, lower powers 
of endurance, and less hardiness of constitution. It 
is only necessary to place an object before him, be it 
revenge or be it the obtaining of food, and the Indian 
will follow it by day and by night ; in sunshine and in 
storm; through rivers, marshes, or thick forests. 
Human effort never exceeded his; human patience 
never more fiilly awakened the moral power of the 
mind to resist the calls of hunger and thirst. True, he 
is incapable of servitude; he pines away under the 
chain of slavery ; his spirit sinks, his health is broken, 
his natural energy slowly decays, and do you blame 
him ? No, in his own land, in the country of which he 
is lord, the Indian cannot wear the fetter of the slave — 
he pines — ^he dies — ^he proves himself possessed of a 
nervous sensibility worthy the most exalted tribes of 
men. If we follow him to his hut he is little to be 
admired. He is a drone and a despot; cold to his 
wife, and stem to his children. The Indian is also less 
swayed by superstitious fears than many other savages. 
His religion is simple; a good spirit the author of 
good, an evil spirit the author of misfortune. He 
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beliovcH alfto in a future stale where lie will ctjoy 
hunling, fishiog, mid every Eenaual graii&codcfa. He 
has great veneration for the dead, and frequently on 
chnngmg his habitation removes with him the remains 
of his relatives and fiiends. 

The length to which tJiese obsen'ations have already 
extended prevent a minute examination of the Jewish 
people. Originally the Hebrews were a pastoral race, 
but in later times occupied the cities and territory of 
Palestine under a changeful government of judges and 
kings. Their physiognomy is familiar in the receding 
forehead, elongated face, and aquiline nose. Driven 
from their homes by the Romans, their nation has long 
been extinct, and they are now the outcasts of every 
land. Dispersed by the diiine authority, we see them 
in every portion of the habitable earth, recognized by 
the same features — the same imde^iating form of 
worship— the same obstinacy of purpose— ^Lhe same 
determination to resist ahke the evidence of facts and 
cvety attempt at conviction. This remark is applied to 
the race as a whole ; every one, however, must know 
many exceptions, and cannot but admire, while they 
lament, the pertinacity with which they still cling to 
hope, the fervour with which they offer up in their 
temples the prayers of their fathers. 

To return, however, to the skull. The descriptions 
given convey an idea of the five principal varieties in 
the form of the human head ; nevertheless the attempt 
lo assign them as distinctive characters of so many 
races of men is open to many objections, since, whether 
we take as a standard the ligure of the skull or perhaps 
any other pccuharity of structure, it is Impossible in 
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rofcTcncc to that standard to divide tlie human species 
into departmonte such as can with any probability be 
regarded as so many separate ra^es or famihes. Thfl 
varieties in the fonaation of the body, as well as the 
proportion and shape of the limbs, it is quite unne- 
cessary here to investigate. The same remark, however, 
applies to tliem also which was made in relation to 
the formation of the skull. 

Let us next compare the diversities, of which a 
sketch has been given already, as existing in Uie va- 
rieties of the human race, with the variations in 
structure, form, and colour, observed in the lower 
animals. The difference m colour seen in the lower 
animals (quadrupeds) of the same species requires no 
comment. We constantly remark it in horses, oxen, 
cats, dogs, and rabbits; and among wild animals a 
white indiridual not imfrcquently springs up. A very 
beautiful instance of the tnith of this assertion is 
afforded in the white mouse (Mus Muscidus var Albus), 
which is the well known Albino variety of tlie common 
mouse. Blumenbach also mentions many instances 
which warrant our supposing that these varieties of 
colour depend upon local circumstances. He states 
that the swine of l^edmont are black — those of Nor- 
mandy white — and in Bavaria they are found of a 
reddish brown. In birds tlie same thing is observed. 
The turkeys of Normandy axe black — those of Austria 
almost white. In Guinea the dogs and gallinaceous 
fowls are as black as the natives. Even in our own 
countiy certain colours may be seen pervading the 
cattle of particular districts. With respect to horses 
the writer just quoted observes, that there is less differ- 
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ence iu the fonn of the skull in the most disamilar 
of mankind, titan between the elongated head of the 
Neapolitan horse and the skull of the Hungarian 
breed, remarkable for its shortness and the extent of 
jaw. It is certain that before the discovery of America 
by the Spaniards swine were unknown in this quarter 
of the globe, and they were first carried there from 
Europe. Yet notwithstanding the comparative short- 
ness of the interval, they liave in that country dege- 
nerated into breeds difiering most remarkably fi^nu the 
ori^nal stock. These may be adduced as instances of 
variety arising in the same stock, and says Professor 
Blumenbach, " no naturalist has carried his scepticism 
so far as to doubt the descent of the domestic swine 
from the wild boar. I have (continues he) no hesi- 
tation in saj-ing that the difference between the cra- 
nium of tlie Negro and of the European, is not 
greater than that between the cranium of the wild 
boar and of the domestic swine." These facts, capable 
of being again and again multiplied, (as will be seen by 
die last chapter of the present volume,) prove, th^ in 
the lower orders of animals there spring up in the 
same species varieties of an analogous or similar land 
to those which mark the different races of men, and 
the existence of this analogy confirms still more the 
opinion expressed as to the imity of our species. 
But what are the facts that have been collected justi- 
fying the assertion that varieties have arisen in a 
family or race of men similar to those diversities which 
distinguish one nation from another. It is needless to 
repeat the well-attested fact, that among Negroes and 
other dark-coloured tribes, indinduals of the Albino 
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and Xanthous complexions are not unfrequently bom; 
and with respect to form and structure, and the texture 
of the skin and hair, many instances are recorded 
wherein surprising peculiarities have made their ap- 
pearance in a race or femilj, and some few in which 
these have been transmitted to their descendants. For 
example, a siagular change has taken place in the 
physical characters of the Funge, the conquerors of 
Sennaar, who though descended from the Shilickh 
Negroes have no longer the genuine characters of the 
Negro race. One of the peculiarities is the frequent 
appearance among them of a red complexion joined 
to red hair. K then we apply to the subject under 
discussion the several criteria stated at the commence* 
ment of this investigation^ the results every one blend 
most harmoniously in leading to the inference that the 
inhabitants of each quarter of the globe originally 
descended from the same parents. This conclusion is 
drawn — 

I. From the grand laws of our animal econofinyy 
allowance of course being made for the effects of 
climate and particular habits. 

II. From the existence in the same species among the 
inferior tribes of the creation, of varieties analogous to 
those which occur in mankind. 

in. From the circumstance of varieties being reaU/g 
known to have sprung up among men, more or less 
similar to those which distinguish different nations. 
There is, however, a point at which this similarity ter- 
minates; the peculiarities which arose in the human 
species at a remote and imknown period have become 
the characteristic marks of large nations ; whereas those 
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which liave appeared iu later times, have scarcely ex- 
tended heyond the individuals themeelves.* In the 
early periods of the world, when mankind, few in nnmher 
were beginning to disperse tlicmselves in detached bodies 
over the face of the earth, the case was altogether differ- 
ent, and we can easily understand how, if any varieties 
of colour, form, and structure then originated in the 
human race, they would naturally, as society multiplied, 
become the types of distinct nations. These conddera- 
tions may suggest to us the manner in which natural 
diveruties first obtained their ascendancy ; the cause of 
such diversity is imlmown ; the subject is, and perhaps 
ever will remain enveloped in mystery, surrounded 
by a cloud our reason cannot penetrate ; but the infer- 
ence as to the miity of the human family is notwcahencd 
by our inability to assign those causes, since we are 
ignorant of tho causes even of the varieties which some- 
times display themselves, within the limits of a single 
family. 

An attempt has been made to prove the unity of our 
species from the many facts already recorded, and it is 
not a little pleasing to find that science confirms the 
declaration of the boolc of heaven, viz. that " Eve was 
the mother of all living :" liow is pride hiunhled when 
we dare carefully to examine these things ; when wo call 
to mind that lord and peasant, white man, red man, and 



• Thia argument (no new one it is true) is oDlilled to attentive 
consideration. In a nidinent it will be carried out by ilie mind 
of the profossionol reader, as will also tlie argument as to the 
physical constitutioD of the inule, whicli is most eoaclusivc. 
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black man are alike. All gaze upon the alany vault of 
heaven, drink of the stream, partake more or less in like 
manner of the fruits of tlie earth ; arc bom in the same 
helpless condition, arrive by slow degrees at maturity ; 
and subject to the name diseases, the same cares, the 
same infirmities, find at length all fancied distinction 
ending m the tomb : be it beneath this ocean's wave, in 
the sandy plains of India, in the village churchyard 
near the cottage in which they have lived through lifc) 
or Uie ancestral vault. I repeat that all are equal in 
this point of view : the warriors who lead our Heeta and 
armies to battle, the minister who wields the helm of 
state, the Bushman and Hottentot, black man and white 
man, the young and beauteous Queen who sits upon 
our throne, her royal babe, the negro, and the swarthy 
African, are all closely bound by the chain of relation- 
ship, are all descended from one commnn dust " O 
eloquent, just, and mighty death ! wliom none could 
adrise thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared thou 
host done ; and whom all the world has flattered thou 
only ha»t cast out of llie world and despised. Thou haat 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cniclly, and ambition of man, and covered it all 
OTcr with these two narrow words Mc jacel." 

I have also endeavoured to defend our species from 
the attacks of men who have written accounts of the 
regular gradation in men and animals; who have asserted 
that the Orang-outang has the manners, person, and 
action of a man, and that the African is a kind of con- 
necting link between man and the brute creation : from 
men " who laughed and wondered tliat a negro's soul 
could feel." Why has the negro been thus selected ; 
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tbuslikeDed to & brute, thus sunk below ibe level of tlic 
species ? For the purpose of degrading him, lliereby to 
palliate the cruel hardships under which he groans/ 
Is it for this ? Is it to justify the tearing him from his 
home, wife, children, father-laud, Iiis all f Is it to jus- 
tify the selling him iu the market as a beast ? Is it to 
bhuit the stripes that fall upon his lacerated back ? Is 
it to gild wilh the sunbeam of hmnanlty the black plague 
cloud of slavery that still hovers, in all its darkness, in 
all its bitterness, in all its sin-polluling stains, over that 
boasted land of freedom, America ? We know not — 
but we know — 

That be is man, though sweet religion's voice 
Ne'er bade the Negro in his God rejoice ; 
That he is man by sin and suRtring tried, 
Mab, fallen ni[Ui, for whom the Saviour died. 

A more simple way of examining the subject may be 
presented in the words of a poor Esquimaux, who told 
one of the missionaries tliat " he had often reflected 
that a Kadjak with all its tackle and implements does 
not grow of itself into existence, but must be made 
with laboiu: and contrivance ; but a bird he added is 
made witli greater skill than the best Kadjak, and yet 
no man can make a bird." I bethought me, said the 
poor Greenlauder, that he proceeded from his parents, 
and they from their parents : there must have been 
some first parents, whence did they come ? Certainly 
I concluded that there must exist a being able to make 
them and all other things, a being infinitely more 
mighty and knowing tlian the wisest of men. 
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Tracing the animal kingdom from plant animals we 
have come to man, who exhibits by external signs 
what passes within him — ^by words, and this sign is 
universal. The savage and the civilized man have the 
same powers of utterance ; both speak naturally, and 
are equally understood ; and it is not owing, as some 
have supposed, to any defect in their organs that 
animals are denied the power of speech, the tongue of 
a monkey being as perfect as that of a man. It is 
true that several animals may be taught to repeat 
sentences ; even birds can do this. Many heard the 
canary at the Adelaide gallery which could say, ^^ Dick! 
sweet pretty little DickT a convincing proof that the 
non-possession of the power of speech does not 
depend upon any defect in their tongue, or in the 
nerves supplying it. But to make them conceive the 
ideas which these words express is beyond the power of 
man. They repeat and articulate like an echo or 
machine, but do not comprehend the meaning of the 
words uttered, being as incapable of understanding a 
single word as the wood which composes the speaking 
machine* of Professor Wheatstone. Language implies 

» 

a power of thought, and for this reason animals are 
denied the power of speech, the possession of which 
therefore corresponds to the more numerous, diversified, 
exalted, and moral attributes of man, and are a neces- 
sary aid to their developements. With the operations 



* By this curious machine two or three vowels and the letters 
P, M, Sb^ Th« and R^ could be sounded. 

H 
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of animals always pci-fonuing the same work in a 
similar majiner,* (ihe execution of any indindual being 



• For example, the neals of birds, discovering many curioua 
ohjecta which cannot but be interesting to the human mitid. It 
is impossible not to admire those little regular edifices composed 
of so many materials collected and arranged with so much pains 
and skill, and constructed, with so much industry, elegance, and 
neatness, with no other tools than a bill aDd two feet. That men 
can erect certain buildings according to certain rules ot art is not 
surprising, possessing as they do the power of reason, which 
enables them to make and to use certain tools and instruments of 
various kinds to facilitate their work ; but that a delicate little 
bird, in want of almost every thing necessary for such an under- 
taking, with only its bill and claws, should know how to combine 
so much skill, regularity of form, and solidity of structure, is 
indeed surprising. 

Tote, for instance, the nest of a gold-finch. What can be 
more curious ? Tlie inside fbrined of cotton wool, the out of 
thick mojs, and so contrived as to resemble the bark of the tree 
on which it ia placed. In some nests the different mutcriuls are 
curiously interwoven tt^ether. Other birds (the black-bird) 
cement the parts together with moist clay, the inside being lined 
nith hair and wool. The nests of swallows are differently con- 
structed from the rest. They use neither straw nor sticks, but 
compose a sort of cement with which they make themselves ncEti 
both warm and convenient. But the nests most worthy of admi- 
ration are those of certain Indian birds wliicli are suGpendcd with 
preot art from the branches of the trees, that tbey may be secure 
from the pursuit of several animals and insects, in general each 
bind of bird has a particular mode of building its habitation, 
some being fixed to houses, others to trees. 

Such is the wonderful instinct of bird! 
deposition of their nests, that the power of tlie 
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neither better nor worse than another, arriving at the 
perfection of their peculiar art in a few months, and 
exercising that art until the end of existence in pre- 
cisely the same manner-r-the species being now what 
it was a thousand years ago,) contrast the results of 
hmnan industry and invention, and the fruits of that 
perfectibility which characterizes both the species and 
the individual. 

By man^s intelligence (says the eloquent Cuvier) the 
animal creation has been tamed, conquered, subdued, 
reduced to slavery ; by his labours marshes have been 
drained, rivers confined, their cataracts efiaced, forests 
cleared, and the earth cultivated. He has not only 
executed, but has executed with the greatest possible 
accuracy the apparently impracticable task assigned 
him by the Poet — 



4t 



Go, wondrous creature^ mount where science guides. 
Weigh air, measure earth, and calculate the tides.'* 



be traced in at once enabling, by a peculiar kind of instinct, the 
youngest pair of birds to build that nest which is best calculated 
for the propagation of its species. 

** Mark it well ; TvitUn, ^thout ; 
No tool had they which wrought, no knife to cat. 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join ; their little beaks were all, 
And yet how neatly finished. What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instmctiye genius foils.*' 

h2 
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Man has done this — mountains have been overcome, 
and the boundless ocean traversed, now forming as it 
were the great railway of the world. Thus have 
nations been united and a new world discovered, 
opening such a field for the ancorrupted energies of 
our race that the senses are dazzled and the mind 
confused by the grandeur and brightness of these 
interminable prospects, the thoughts that pass fi-om 
time to mingle in the ocean of eternity. In this point 
of view man stands alone ; his iaculties and what he 
has effected by them place him at a boundless distance 
from the rest of the animal creation, at an interval no 
animal can fill up. Talk then no longer of the man- 
like monkey, the ourang-outang, or chattering cliim- 
pajizee ; — disgust us not by any such comparisons, for 
tliey haie all been weighed in the balance with man, 
and have all been found wanting ; — and tnus to com- 
pare man to the beast, is to insidt that God after whose 
image he has been created. 



''Say, why was man thiis eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation ? Why empowered 
Through life and death to cast his watchful eye 
With ihouglit beyond the limits of his frame P 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In siglit of angels and approving worlds. 
Might send him forth the sovereign good to learn. 
To chase each meaner passion from his breast. 
And through the storms of passion and of sense. 
To liold straight on with constant heart and eye 
Stilt Hxed upon man's everlasting palm. 
The approving smile of heaven." 
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In concluding this part of the argument let it ever 
be remembered, that in all our investigations, truth is 
to be regarded as the *^ pearl above all price.'' In this 
investigation our business has been to inquire what is 
true — ^not what would supply the best topics for elegant 
composition — ^for eloquent declamation, addressed to 
passion and to prejudice, instead of man's sober reason, 
strengthened by age and confirmed by experience. 
Let nothing be concealed. Truth, is like a beauty of 
our sea-encircled land, ^^more beauteous when una- 
dorned'' and seen in the open light of day ; whenever 
it is thoroughly tried it will not fail to come like pure 
gold from the fire ; like Ajax it requires nothing but 
daylight and fair play. Be it, then, the part of each to 
labour in supporting the final triumph of all truth, 
natural, moral, or intellectual, over all error, and thus 
contribute to hasten that glorious crisis destined doubt- 
less one day to arrive, when truth, now cut and hewn 
like the mangled body of Osiris into ten thousand 
atoms and scattered to the winds of heaven, shall be 
collected limb to limb and moulded with every joint 
and member into an immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection. And when our knowledge of these things 
is sufficiently matured, then will the mind be led to a 
fir higher conception of the Divine Creator than we 
have at present the means of forming ; then will it be 
drawn from the empire of prejudices and passions, and 
anchored only on the rock of truth. Dark, doubtiess, 
will remain the brightest view our finite understanding 
can attain ; for seeing ever in this transitory sphere 
**as through a glass darkly," we must with patience 
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await the dawning of that glorious fiiture when the 
light of truth shall burst upon us in undiminished 
splendour, our mortal vision being purified and 
strengthened so as to sustain its dazzling brilliancy. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER V. 



COLLECTION OF SOME OF THE FACTS FROM 
WHICH THE CONCLUSION THAT THE 
VARIOUS RACES OF MEN CONSTITUTE 
ONE SPECIES HAS BEEN DRAWN, &c. 



" They itUI may hdp to tUcken oilier proob. 



II 
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DURATION OF LIFE. 



Dr. Rush informs us that the Indians of North 
America have at an earlier period than Europeans the 
marks of old age, ^^ but this fact is to be traced to 
accidental circumstances.'' Rheen, who is cited by 
Sheffer in his History of Spain, says, " the Laplanders 
not being subject to any dangerous diseases grow old ; 
some live above a hundred years, but most to seventy, 
eighty, or ninety years, without becoming grey headed 
till ihey are very old.** 

December 5th, 1830, died at S. Andrews, Jamaica, 
the property of Sir Edward Hyde East, Robert Lynch, 
a Negro slave in comfortable circumstances, who per- 
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fL'Ctly recollected the great earthquake in lfi02, and 
also the person of Lieutenant Governor Sir H. Morgan, 
whoBc third and last governorship commenced in 1080, 
viz. 150 years before. Allowing for this early recol- 
lection the age of ten, this Negro must have been 100 
when hi3 died. Edwards informs us m his History of 
the West Indies, " that Negroes in these islands ofton 
attain to a great age." lie mentions a Negress aged 
120, and a second who was strong and healthy at 95. 

Died at Kingston, Jamaica, Catlierine Lopez, a Negro 
woman, at the age of 134. 

The Timet newspaper (October 2, 1823} says, " Died 
February 17, 1823, in the Bay of St. John's, Antigua, a 
black woman named Statira. She was a slave, and waa 
hired as a day-labourer during the building of the gaol, 
and was present at the laying of the comer-stone, 
which ceremony took place one hundred and sixteen 
years ago. She also stated she was a grown up young 
woman when President Sharjie assumed tlie adininis- 
tratiun of tlie island, wliieh wa.s in 1700. Allowing licr 
to have been fourteen years old at tliat lime, we must 
conclude her ago to be upwards of one hundred and 
thirty years." 

Died October 12th, 1830, in Jamaica, aged 120, Jane 
Morgan, a Nogro woman, formerly belonging to G. 
Crawford Kicketts, Esq., attorney -general of the island. 

Patterson, in Ms Travels in Cafihtria, on the authority 
of Mr. Barrow, states (and more recently Mr. Burchell) 
that Hottentots frequently exceed one hundred years. 
Many instances of considerable longevity in Africa are 
recorded by Winterbottom, Patterson, and Barrow. 
Dr. Prichard has collected an iuuncnsc utuubcr of 
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instances (Vol. I. page 118-125.) Two things must be 
considered, the constitutional adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to the climate he inhabits, and the causes 
tending to shorten life. These causes, says Dr. B. 
Hawkins in his Elements of Medical Statistics, ^^ ope- 
rate with so much severily upon the enslaved population 
of the West Indies, that one Negro slave dies an- 
nually out of five or six ; the mortality among the free 
blacks serving in the EngUsh army is about one 
in 33.3." 

On Saturday Israel Furmen, an American Indian, 
who has attained the extraordinary age of 91 years, 
accompanied by his wife, a young woman of thirty- 
eight, and his child of three years old, applied to the 
lord mayor for relief. The old man said that he had 
been living in Wales, but had been compelled to leave 
the principaHiy fix>m having been obUged to jom m 
Frosfs treasonable outbreak; and having been exa- 
mined as a witness in the case, he was driven away by 
the Chartists. He was driven to Bristol first, and then 
came to London. On applying for relief at the White- 
chapel workhouse, they put him to break stones, but 
because he was a quarter of an hour later than usual, 
they took fix>m him the larger portion of his earnings. 
He wished, if possible, to get back to America. 

After several questions had been asked of the old 
man, the Lord Mayor gave him a letter to the city of 
London Union, with a request that his case should be 
investigated. 

The old man stated that he was the son of a chief, 
who had at first assisted the Americans in the war of 
iadependence, and afterwards joined the EngUsh. The 
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applicant was bom in 1749. At fifteen years old he 
was apprenticed to a blacksmith m Philadelphia, and 
after he was out of his time he came to Europe, and 
visited France and Spain, He was at Bordeaux at the 
time that Louis XVI. was beheaded. Fnrmen went 
into the senice of Colonel Burrows in 1793, and being 
on board the brig Folly, at Antigua^ he was, in the 
following year, pressed into the English na^'y, and 
remained in the British service until 1816, having been 
during that period in the Bellerophon, Captain Cook, 
at Trafalgar, and was dreadfully wounded in that en- 
gagement; he was previously at Copenhagen, and at 
the taiing of Flushing. He had twice been a French 
prisoner, and escaped to his ship. On his discharge 
he lived principally in Wales. He said his tribe in 
America were very long-lived, ajid that nine years ago, 
when he was 82 years old, he had a letter from his 
father, stating liim to be aHve and well. In order to 
prove his strength, the old man performed several 
difficult feats of agility, to the surjirise of all present. 
—(June, 1840.)* 

The proportionate duration of human life in different 
climates has of late engaged in the inquiry, the pens of 
many able men. It would here be superfluous to enter 
into the subject at greater length than is necessary to 
prove the comparative mortality in different countries, 
well shown in the following table of the celebrated 
M. Moreau de Jonnes. The returns belong to different 
periods. 
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DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

In Sweden from 1821 to 1825.... 1 death in 45 



Denmark 1819 .... ^^ .... 

Germany 1825 .... ^^ .... 

Prussia 1821 to 1824.... 

Austrian Empire.... 1825 to 1830.... 

HoUand 1824 .... " .... 

England....; 1821 .... " .... 

Great Britain 1800 to 1804.... 

France 1825 to 1827.... 

Canton de Vaud.... 1824 .... " .... 

Lombardy 1827 to 1828.... 

Roman States 1829 .... ^^ .... 

Scotland 1821 .... " .... 
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Travelling towards the equator the mortality is found 
to increase, and of course the average duration of life 
to diminish. From the same work the following table 
is taken. Notice sur la Population des et&ts de Y Eu- 
rope, par M. Moreau de Jonnes. De Y Homme et de 
ses Facultes, par M. Quetelet. 

PLAC18. LATITUDB* ONI DSATH IN 

Batavia 6' 10* 26 mhabitants, 

Trinidad 10' 10' 27 

Sainte-Lucie 13* 54' 27 

Martinique 14" 44' 28 

Guadeloupe 15" 59' 27 " 

Bombay 18" 36' 20 

Havanna 23" 11' 33 






a 



* Thia must be an error* The deaths in England, according to 
Potter and Bickman, from 1821 to 1831 are 1 in 55 inhabitants. 
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Table showing the comparative mortality between 
the Datives and foieigners in ih? following coimtries: — 



vuunk OP wi 

(Europeans 1 in 11 

^•*^«« I " 13 

Chinese 1 " 29 

Javanese orNatives 1 " 40 

I Europeans I " 18.5 

Musstilmen 1 " 17.5 

Parsecs 1 " 40 

GuadaloupclSUtoISMi;™*^ •-■, ' ^ =" 

^ IFree Men of Colour 1 " 35 

fWhites 1 " 24 

Grenada, 1815 J Free Menof Colour 1 " 23 

isiaves 1 " 22 



I have not before me facts sufficient for answering 
the question, what is the proportion of centenarians f 
From the London bills of mortahty, it was calculated 
that one individual in 3,126 reaches his hundredth 
year. In 1751 the number of deaths was 21,028; in 
this number fifty-eight persons had reached 90, thirteen 
100, one 109; gi^ng one centenarian to 1,617. From 
1728 to 1758, a period of thirty years, the number of 
deaths in the bills of mortality amoimted to 750,322, 
and out of this number forty-two persons had exceeded 
the hundredth year. M. Quetelet calculates that out 
of ten thousand births the age of ninety is at- 
tained by 682 ; and the age of one hundred by ten 
only. Many instances of very advanced ages may be 
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collected from a curious work by Mr. Easton, of 
Salisbury, from which the following are extracted : — 

NABfB. TEAM OP THBim DBATH. AOB. 

Apollonius of Thyana, in A. D. 99 .... 140 

St. Patrick 491 .... 122 

Attila 500 .... 124 

Rastus, King of Poland 861 .... 120 

Thomas Parr 1635 .... 152 

Henry Jenkins 1670 .... 169 

The Countess of Desmond.... 1612 .... 145 

Peter Tomton 1724 .... 185 

Margaret Patten 1739 .... 137 

John Rovm and his Wife 1741 .... 172 and 164 



In additi<m to these others may be quoted, as Thales, 
who reached his 90th year. Anaxagoras, 72. Plato, 
81. Xenocrates, 82. Epicurus, 73. Pyrrho, 90. De- 
mocritus, 100. Bacon reached his 64th year. Galileo, 
70. Harvey, 88. Boyle, 55. Leibnitz, 70. Newton, 
84. Boerhaave, 69. linnsBus, 71. Davy died com- 
paratively young. The average duration of life is in 
fitvour of the ancients. 

Instances of very advanced age may also be foimd 
beyond the confines of Europe. It is interesting in 
connexion with this subject to remark the wide interval 
which separates mankind from that class of brutes 
said to be allied to them in physical structure. Of all 
the Simiae, of the whole tribe of Orangs and Troglodyte, 
I now speak, and on the authority of M. Lesson, who 
has taken every care to investigate the physical history 
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of the monkey race, it may be stated that the longest 
tenn reached by the chimpanzee is about thirty 
years. 

II. VARIETIES IN THE COLOUR OF THE 
HAIR AND SKIN. 

Albinos have been already noticed, and proved far 
from uncommon. They are well linown in Java, 
Ceylon, and other neighbouring islands. White Ne- 
groes are frequently bom among the black races of 
Africa. Dr. Winterbottom relates several .instaacea 
from his own observation. Buflbn minutely describes a 
white Negress bom in the island of St. Dominica. 
Dr. Winterbottom also mentions a man who though 
bom of Negro parents, was of a Mulatto complexion 
and much freckled, and who had strong red hair dis- 
posed in very small wiry curls over tlie whole of the 
head ; he also adds, " I saw a Mulatto man belonging 
to the Kroo Coast, whose hair was a pale red, such as 
occurs in England." Marcgraf (Tractatus Basiliee, 
p. 12, quoted by Blumeubach, p. 182, and byPrichard, 
p. 229) saw in the Brazils an African woman whose 
hair and skin were red. In the second volume of 
Dr. Goldsmith's History of the Earth and of Animated 
Nature, he describes a white Negro wliom he saw 
exhibited in London. " Upon examining this Negro I 
found the skin lo be in colour exactly Uke an Euro- 
pean ; the visage white and ruddy, and the lips of the 
proper redness ; there were .suiBcient marks to convince 
me of his descent ; the hair was white and woolly, and 
very unhke any thing I had seen before. The ins of 
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the eye was yellow, inclining to red ; the nose was flat, 
exactly resembling that of a Negro, and the lips thick 
and prominent^" Both Groben and Blumenbach state, 
that individuals are bom with red hair among the 
Negroes of Congo. In all races of dark complexion, 
says Dr. Prichard> the Xanthous variety occasionally 
springs up. In the island of Otaha, Dr. Foster says, 
he saw one man with a complexion much lighter than 
the rest He had red hair. Mr. Burchell also saw an 
individual of the Xanthous variety bom from the race 
of black Kafiers. ^^ When I saw her she was sixteen 
years old, stout and of short stature ; the colour of her 
skin was that of the fidrest European, or, more truly 
speaking, pink and white — a compound of pure white, 
with a moderate tint of vermillion, without the ad* 
mixture of any other colour. Her featm*es, however, 
were those of a genuine Cafier.^' 

Negro children, says Dr. Winterbottom, " are nearly 
as &ir as Europeans at birth, and do not acquire 
their colour until several days have elapsed. The eyes 
of Negro children are also of a light colour, and 
preserve somewhat of a blueish tinge for several days 
after birth.'^ Camper had an opportunity of observing 
the changes in a Negro child bom at Amsterdam. 
^^It was at first reddish like an European; on the 
third day the folds of skin round the nails and the 
areolae of the breasts were quite black. The blackness 
extended over the whole of the body in five or six 
days." 

Camper dissected at Groningen a young woman in 
whom he found the &ce, arms, and legs, of a snowy 
whiteness ; the other part of the body black. 
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III. VARIETIES IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
SKULL AND BRAIN, &c. &c. &c. 

TABLE EXHIBITING THE WEIGHT OF SEVERAL SKtlLlS 
NEARLY OF THE HAME SIZE. 

]b. DZ. 

Skull of a Greek 1 llj 

Of a Mulatto 2 10 

Negro 1 2 

Negro 2 1 12J 

Negro 3 1 Si- 
Negro 4. (from Congo) 1 llj 

New Zealauder 1 I0| 

Chinese 1 7^ 

Gipsey without lower jaw f 1 13j' 

Gipsey with lower jaw \ 2 

It would appear therefore, says Dr. Prichard, that 
there is little constant difference. 

The testimony of many writers may be added to 
prove that the black and woolly-haired inhabitants of 
Afiica have frequently beautiful features, and scarcely 
differ in form from the European nations. Again, on 
the other hand, it may be remarked, that individuals 
are frequently seen among other nations who strongly 
resemble the more characteristic form of the African, 
and that examples might easily be found in which all 
the peculiarities of the Negro countenance are present. 
The fact is mentioned by Dr. Prichard, and Soem- 
merring has cited Loder, who describes the skull of a 
Thuringiau as affording the characteristicB of the 
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African race in a native of Europe, and sprung from 
European parents. 

The two great peculiarities of the Negro skull 
consist in the lateral compression or narrowing of the 
entire cranium, and great forward projection of the 
jaws. The head is narrow in proportion, and the 
upper jaw protruded. Soemmering, White, and many 
others, have pretended to point out numerous points of 
relation between the skulls of Negroes and Apes. The 
Negro has the narrowest and most elongated of all 
human skulls, and therefore as the crania of apes and 
all other animals of the monkey tribe are much nar- 
rower and longer than the crania of Europeans, it follows 
that there is some sUght resemblance* But the re- 
searches of Professor Owen prove that the points of 
distinction between the skulls of Negroes and the anthro- 
poid apes, classed under the two sub-genera. Troglo- 
dytes and Pithecus, are much greater than was sup- 
posed. Their cranium is in fact nothing more than a 
rounded case of bone dliogether posterior lo and not 
above the face. The facial angle contains, according to 
Professor Camper's tables, 80* in the heads of Euro- 
peans; in some skulls it is much less, and has been 
found in Negroes only 70'. In the Ourang it has been 
estimated at 64**, 63°, 60^ This is incorrect ; it is the 
measurement of the skulls of young apes. Professor 
Owen gives the facial angle of the adult Troglodyte as 
only 35% that of the Ourang or Satyr only 30^ The 
Peruvian cranium described by Tiedeman, says Pro- 
fessor Scouler, " possesses so very remarkable a con- 
figuration, that we should be tempted to adopt his 
opinion, that it belonged to an original and primitive 
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race, if we were certain tliat its form had not been 
produced hy artificial means." I am aware that the 
possibility of deforming the cranium by the applica^on 
of continued pressure has been doubted by able 
anatomists, but it is unnecessary to examine their 
reasonings in a case where we can appeal to iacts. 
That the Caxibs of St. Vincent flattened the heads of 
their children is well known, and the inspection of 
Blumenbach's engraring of a Carribean skull will con- 
vince any one of the great amount of deformity which 
may be produced. Among the Columbian tribes the 
child immediately after birth is put into a cradle of 
a peculiar construction, and pressure is appUed to the 
forehead and occiput. After the head has been com- 
pressed for several months, it exhibits a most hideous 
appearance ; the antero-posterior diameter is the 
smallest, while the breadth from side to side is 
enormous, thus reversing the natural measurements of 
the cranium. As the individual advances in years the 
deformity becomes less, but even in the adult it is veiy 
great, and from the excessive depression of the forehead 
the eyes appear as if turned upwards, a circumstance 
which gives a verj- marked physiognomy to the Indian. 
These circumstances clearly establish the fact that the 
skull is altered by artificial means. 

In drawing the conclusion that the formation of the 
skull of the Negro is very inferior to the European, 
anatomists appear to have set out with the intention of 
collecting facts to strengthen the established opinion, 
and have therefore examined the crania of Negroes in 
European Museiuns, forgetting that such sk-ills do not 
present llie tnie character of this race : they have been 
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taken from unfortunate creatures kt(lnap|M3d on tho 
coast, or their enslaved offspring, and from skulls of 
this descriptioQ the proportional measurcmeuts of 
Soemmering irere taken. Two questions now arise that 
it will be very important to answer. 1, la there any 
difference of an essential nature between the brain of a. 
Negro and an European ? 2. Has the brain of the 
Negro any greater resemblance to the brain of the 
Chimpanzee than has the European f It will be neces- 
sary to look at the question in all its bearings — to take 
as our guide the formation of tlie crania of the whole 
race, and not the crania of particular Museums. What 
city, hamlet, or lillagc, in this countiy would not 
furnish to the collector, skulls which might in the some 
way be taken and exliibited iu some distant country as 
the characteristic marks of tlie head in Kugland, and 
yet be mere exceptions to the general nilo ? Tho 
opinion of Aristotle, who supposed the brain of man 
both absolutely and relatively to be larger tlian other 
animals, is hable to some exceptions, which, howcvc, 
are not numerous. The elephant and the whale 
alone have brains absolutely larger than the human, 
which considerably exceeds in weight the brain of 
animals much lai^er in structure. The canary, spar- 
row, and many small birds have brains lai^er in pro- 
portion to tlie size of their bodies than man. 

The valuable and extensive researches of M. Tiede- 
mau have led to the following conclusions : — 1. Tliat 
the common opinion of the brain diminishing m old 
age is not supported by evidence. (The author of this 
work has dissected the brains of numerous individuals of 
all ages — many at a vei^- advanced period of life — and 
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never foimd any reason for supposing that tlic mass of 
the brEun diminishes with age.) 2, The average weight 
of the European brain arriving at maturity abont the 
tighth year is from 3Ib. 3oz. troy weight to 41b. 6oz. 
3. Forty-one instances display tlie capacity of the 
canity of the cranium in Negroes. Seventy-seven 
similar measurements of male European skulls are 
added ; twenty-four of male Asiatics (Caucasian race) ; 
twelve of female Europeans ; twenty of the skulls of 
the Mongolian, and twenty-seven of the American race; 
and forty-three of the Malagar and Polyne^an nations, 
in which Australians arc included. From this ex- 
tensive examination Tiedeman says, " I am enabled to 
state that the cavity of the skull in the Negro is in 
general in no degree smaller than that of the European, 
and therefore the opinion of many natiualists, as 
Camper, Soemmering, Cuvier, Lawrence, and Virey, 
who maintain that the Negro has a smaller brain than 
the Earopean, is ill-founded and entirely refuted by my 
researches." His measurements of the medulla oblon- 
gata and spinal chord prove that there is no distin- 
guishable diiference between these pails in the Negro 
and the European. To these questions adds Dr. Prichard, 
" we are enabled to obtain the most satisfactory 
solutions." 

It appears, then, argues the author just quoted, that 
there is nothing whatever in the oi^nization of the 
brain of the Negro, which affords a presumption of 
inferior endowment of intellectual or moral faculties. 
If it is contended that the African families are inferior 
to the rest of mankind on the ground of historical facts, 
and because they may not perhaps liavc contributed 
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their share to the advancement of science^ manu- 
&ctures, or the fine arts^ we have^ says Frichard, '' the 
example of the Egyptians to oppose to such a con- 
clusion, and this will be quite sufficient if we may he 
allowed to reckon the Egyptians as a native Afiican 
tribe.'' It is true that they have not contributed to the 
advancement of human art and improvement^ but they 
have proved themselves both able and willing to profit 
by these advantages when introduced among them. 
They also have listened " to the voice of the preacher," 
— ^they have compared the ancient worship of idols 
with the simple truths of Christianity, and in embracing 
the latter, they have exercised that attribute peculiar to 
man, reason — " Bel boweth down, and Nebo stoopeth," 
because the savage, by the exercise of his mental 
powers, has been convinced of the error of the faith of 
his &thers. 

IV. PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE EGYP- 
TIANS. 

Professors Heeren, R. OttMed Muller, and also Dr- 
Prichard, mention some curious facts, proving that the 
Egyptians, though of a brown or dusky complexion, 
were not really black, and also that considerable diifer- 
ence existed among them in the colour of their skin. 
Two documents have lately come to light, in the shape 
of an old Egyptian contract, and an interpretation 
given by Professor Boeckh and M. H. S. Martin. 
They belong to the Ptolemaic period, but the names of 
the persons mentioned indicate them to be native 
Egyptians. The persons entering into the contract 
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arc ejng^ilaEly described according to their fomi and 
colour. The seller, whose name is Pamoiithex, is 
termed tuKayxi"', and the buyer y-tK-xfui, which has 
been translated " of a black," also " of a dark browu," 
and lastly " of a yellow or honey-colour." This 
M.S. is at Berlin. In the other which is at Paris the 
same epitliet is applied to the buyer who is named 
Osarreres. Without criticising too severely the exact 
rendering of the word (itXayxS^'t it 's clear that a dif- 
ference of colour existed in the parties hound by this 
contract, sufficiently great to make it the mark by 
which both could be described, and from this it follows 
that considerable diversity in figure and compleximi 
existed among the ancient Egyptians, Humholt de- 
scribes a white race ; but although he speaks as if it 
were disliuct from the rest of the community, Dr. 
Prichard thinks it probable that in Eg^-pt as in other 
countries the higher classes were fairer than the 
common people, Muller has contended in favour of 
this conclusion still more strongly; perhaps more 
strongly Uian is warranted by the knowledge we possess. 
If tliis examination is extended to the remains of 
painting and sculpture, an idea may be formed of the 
colour of their complexion, Tlie paintings found in 
their temples and magnihcently decorated tombs, in 
some of which the colours are known to be preserved 
in a fresh state, prove that this people were red or 
copper-coloured, and much resembled the Fellah* and 



" Called alao Moikm-Egr/ptiam ; a mixed race, betwesn Ihe 
Copts and Arahs, well described by my friend Mr. Lane.— 
(Mod. Egypt, p. 39.) 
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Kafir tribes now existing in A&ica. This colour was 
remarked by Bel;!oni, and is mentioned by hini at the 
two hundred and thirty-ninth page of his Travfls. 
Female figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow 
or lawny colour. In the Travehi of Denon (translated 
by Aikui) he thus describes these pmtings: — "In 
delineating the character of the huuiau figure, the 
Egyptians, being unaccustomed to borrow from other 
nations, could only copy their own figure, which is 
delicate and strong. The female forms, however, re- 
sembled tlie figures of beautiful women of the present 
day, round and voluptuous ; a small nose, the eyes 
long, half shut, and turned up at the outer angle, like 
those of all persons whose sight is liabitually fatigued 
by the burning sun or the dazzling whiteness of snow ; 
the cheeks roimd and rather thick; the mouth large, 
but cheerful and smiling; displaying in short the 
Afiican character, of wliich the Negro is perhajis the 
original Ij^pe." 

In the opinion of Blumenbach, there are three va- 
rieties in the physiognomy expressed in tlieir paintingB 
and sculptures, or three principal types to which indi- 
vidual figures, though witli more or less deviation, may 
be reduced, viz. — the Indian, the Ethiopian, and the 
Berberine. If the Copts are examined (said to be the 
representatives of the old Egyptians) varieties may also 
be observed : be it remembered that this country has 
undergone many conquests, and from each of these 
may have received additions to its former stock of 
inhabitants. Among the modem Copta Volncy re- 
marked a certwn approximation to the Negro. Baron 
Lorrey describes them " of a fiUl eountenaOcc, witli a 
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loug aperture of ihe eycUfls (coupes en amandej, pro- 
jecting cheek bones, hair and beaid crisp, and of a 
black colour, dilated nostrils and thick lips." It ap- 
pears their general complexion is a dusky yelloir, 
though wo have the authority of Belzoiii for misetting 
that some axe " as fiur as Europeans." 



V. LANGUAGES, POWER OF SPEECH, &c. 

Al^ collecting an immense mass of evidence, 
Dr. Prichard Uius concludes his argument aa to the 
origin of languages :— " It is sufficient for my purpose 
to remiirk that the Hebrews, and the Chaldeans, and 
the Hindoos, whose archires will be allowed to reach 
with much greater ceilainty, and in a much more 
intelli^ble form, into the early ages of tlic world tljan 
those which any other nation can exliibit, give ibis 
declaration of their common dt^claralion. Yet having 
thus originated from a common source, we find them at 
the end of a thousand years, separate nations, speaking 
languages scarcely less diverse than is that of either 
race when compared with the idiom of the Egyptians, 
If my readers are willing to allow a sufficient weight lo 
these considerations, and I think lliey cannot refuse to 
do 80, without rejecting in a mass all the historical 
tradition of the primeval world, it will be evident thai 
jio insuperable difficulty will remain in accountii^ for 
ihe near connexion in manners, customs, reh^on, and 
other chaiacteristics, of those branches of mankind, 
which have preserved indications of early connexions, 
or affinity, tliough separated into distinct nations, at a 
period of the world which preceded the discrimination 
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of languages. To express this argument in few words^ 
if the GothSy the Hindoos, the Greeks, and Latins, 
origmally spealdng one language, had so fiix diversified 
their speech as they must be allowed to have done 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, the diver- 
sifying influence may within nearly an equal period of 
time have given rise to differences even so great as 
those which exist between the Semitic and Indian 
languages.*' The learned writer quoted above does not 
enter into an examination of the biblical account of 
ihe confusion of languages, but he finds no difficulty in 
admitting its truth, nor can any reasonable being 
doubt the possibility of a supernatural event taking 
place in an age, and at a period when the course of 
nature must have been at times widely deviated firom. 

2. Language peculiar to man. It has been con- 
tended that animals have not the power of speaking, 
because their organs of speech are imperfect. This is 
nonsense ; the tongue of an ape is as perfect as that of 
a man, and this assertion either has been made in igno- 
rance of the structure of the organ, or in direct oppo- 
sition to the known facts bearing upon the case. Who 
can listen to the notes of the lark, or the warbling of 
the nightingale, and say that this organ of song is 
imperfect? Language may be divided into the lan- 
guage of speech and the language of song. Birds 
possess the latter-^they possess the former also in a 
limited degree. They can repeat words that have been 
taught to them, or imitate the notes of other birds. 
The power of imitating the notes of the feathery in- 
habitants of the American forests is possessed in an 
extraordinary degree by one of the thrush tribe — the 
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tardus polt/fftotltu, or mocking-bird. A paiTot of the 
grey kind arrived at Windsor Castle, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon (December, 1840], wliich has been 
purchased by Prince Albert for fifty pounds of Mr. 
Shepherd, of the City Road. It is a i)erfect master of 
800 words in the English language, and has only been 
in this country fifteen months. The bird sings with 
great apparent feehng the first verse of " Tlie flag that 
braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze," and 
likewise sings with considerable humour the first verse 
of " Jem Crow." Allowing some little for the imagi- 
nation of the writer for the Globe Newspaper, fi^m 
which the above account was taken, there can be no 
doubt the bird possesses the power of articulating 
words sufficiently, to prove that a want of speech 
depends not upon any defect in the formation of tlie 
tongue. Ttiis parrot, however, simply echoes the words 
heard from time to time, like any other machine ; 
without understanding a word that is uttered, or wliy 
made use of. Language, as before stated, implies a 
power of thought, an exercise of reason, and therefore 
animals have not the power of conveying by words 
their ideas, or holding cominimication with their fellows 
by words, by that peculiar gift of speech which man 
and man only possesses. 

VI. MAN DISTINGUISHED FROM THE INFE- 
RIOR TRIBES OF ANIMALS IN THE 
FORMATION OF HIS FRAME. 



In drawing a comparison between the formation of 
man and the inferior tribes of animals, his erect stature 
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is a most remarkable feature of diiFercncc. No race, 
no tribe, no in^ndual of our species in a conditioa of 
healtli, has been tnown to walk except in the upright 
position, and this distinction is very remarkable, at 
once presenting a. difference no reasonable individual 
can deny ; nevertheless it lias been dented ax peculiar 
to man by some of that genus of philosophers, who 
argue also that man was in the beginning Ainiished 
with a tail; having got rid of this disagreeable ap- 
pendage, the desire, it is contended, arose M walk 
erect, and not to crawl as our first parents were wont 
upon their hands and feet. Whilst such arguments are 
used truly the remark is justified, " Nihil tam absurdum 
esse, quod non ab aliquo philosopho dictum fuit." 

If, contends Mr. Lawrence, " the erect attitude and 
biped progression be peculiar to man, the structure of 
the lower limbs which support liis tnuik and of tlio 
muscles which move it, must exhibit characters of form, 
size, and arrangement, which are met with in no other 
animal ;" and this is found to be the case. The dis- 
proportionate length of the upper and lower limbs 
clearly points out the office each was intended to fidfil. 
This is not the case in any of the monkey tribe, and 
such a disproportion at once proves that they were not 
intended to walk erect. In examining the bones of the 
hands and feet in man, the bones of the latter become 
perfect at a much earlier period than the former, because 
the hand at an early period of infancy is of httle use, 
but the feet in ten and twelve months after birth 
sustain the weight of the body. The legs are so con- 
nected with the trunk as to admit of wider separation 
than in any other animal, aud thus man is enabled to 
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derive every support from tlie feet. No piece of 
mechanism is more perfect than the foot. The size of 
the OS calcis, and its posterior protuberance in which the 
muscles of the calf are inserted, prove it an infaUible 
characteristic of man. "Ex calce hominem, ex pedc 
Ilerculem." Space and protection are supplied to the 
muscles, arteries, veins, and nen-es, by the concarity of 
the sole, and from their being covered with a thick 
integument imder which is placed a, quantity of granular 
fat : by this simple and beautiful organization these 
important parts are protected when the foot is placed 
in contact with tlic ground; this peculiarity of structure 
when compared with the hand clearly points out the use 
for which each has been intended. A comparison of the 
chimpanzee, ourang, or any of the monkey tribe, with 
man in Uiis respect, proves that the foot in such animals 
resembles a hand — it rests upon the outer edge — the 
heel does not approach the earth — and the tarsus is 
contracted. The examination of the various muscular 
fibres are also conclusive on this point. Aristotle 
remarks, " the calves of the legs can only be ascribed 
to the human race." The whole formation of the 
thorax is also adapted to the erect position ; in fact, if the 
skeleton of a monkey is compared with that of a man, 
the latter will be seen well fitted to move onward in the 
mannerpeculiai to our species; whilst the fonner evinces 
that the erect position is not natural to tliem, but artificial, 
and can never be any thing but imsteady, poinfiil, and 
irksome; nor can it be necessary to state, that when 
monkeys ore seen walking in an upright position, the 
circumstance is to be traced to discipline and in- 
struction, and the first glance convinces the mind that 
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such a position is unnatural; the narrowness of the 
pelvis^ the angle of the thigh in connexion with the 
tnmky the want of muscles to form calves, and the 
formation of the foot, prove such a position to be 
unsuitable. No proof has ever been adduced of an ape 
or emj animal, save man, supporting his body upon one 
foot only. This fact is easily accounted for in the 
great breadth of his feet and in the power of the lower 
limbs. Monkeys cannot do this ; they go, says Dau- 
benton, ^^ almost erect on the feet, but the legs and 
thighs are bent, and sometimes the fore-paw touches 
the ground, to support the reeling body ; they are un* 
steady if any attempt is made to stoop in the upright 
position ; the heel only rests upon the ground, the sole 
of the foot being raised ; they can remain but a short 
time in this position, which appears very imnatural.'* 
These, and other proofs which might be given, render it 
certain that the erect posture is peculiar to man, nor 
can this beautifol formation of his frame in comparison 
with animals, and more particularly the monkey tribe, 
be attentively examined without coming to such a 
conclusion. The opinion of Linnaeus (^^dari simias 
erecto corpore binis aequo ac homo pedibus incedentes 
et pedum et manuum ministerio humanam referentes 
speciem^) and others, who have asserted that monkeys 
can walk in this posture as well as, and in common with 
man, is unsupported by a shadow of probable testi- 
mony, and it would be a waste of time to combat 
arguments and fencifiil theories at once fiilly answered 
by the Book of Nature, to whose page the inquirer is 
referred. 

In comparing the diseases of men and animals, it is 
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found that ccrUuii of thtm are peculiar to man, and 
aflTect every race of men alike. ScarlaUna, variola, 
epistaxis, nervous aifec lions, nostalgia, crednismus, 
and cancer. The two kinds of lice with which our 
species are affected, have not, as far as we know, been 
found in any other animal. Without entering into a 
more lengthened investigation of the other points of 
difference, they may be summed up in the following table. 

Man differs from every other animal — 

I. In his feeble and long infancy, late puberty, and 
slow growth. 

II. Smoothness of skin, and want of natural weapons 
of offence or defence. 

III. Id the general conformation of the body ; the 
structure of the thighs and legs; the erect posture; 
the adaptation of certjiin muscles to that state ; the 
peculiar formation of the feet ; the position of the 
eyes; the possession of two hands, bcautiiiilly and 
perfectly constructed, and in the great strength of the 
thumb in comparison with the monkey race. 

IV. Large proportion of the cavity of the cranium 
to the iacc. 

V. In the power he possesses of bring upon every 
kind of food, and of existing in all countries and in all 
climates. 

VI. In being gifted with speech. Holding com- 
munion with his fellow men by words. 

VII. In having teeth all of the same length, the 
inferior incisors being approximated. 

Vm. Want of the intermaxillary hone; shortness 
of the lower jaw ; in the shape of the head and its 
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articuljtion to (he spinal column by Uic cenlre of its 
baus ; no ligamentum nuclise. 

IX. Great size of the brain in proportion to the 
nerves which arise from it ; large size of the cerebral 
hemispherea. 

X. In being the victim of certiun diseases common 
only to man. 

XI. In the length of his life, in comparison with 
monkeys. 

XII.* In the poBse»iion of an inimorla] and imma- 
terial soul. 

For the salte of avoiding controversy and conciliating 
certain critics, it was suggested by a friend that ^e 
last point of distinction }iad better have been left out. 
If man, however, possesses this peculiar attribute — if 
some part of his body be the seat of an immortal soul 
— or rather if an immortal essence penadcs the whole 
of it — why should this point of distinction not be con- 
ceded ? Because its existence cannot be demonstrated. 
Two questions naturally present themselves, what is 
mind, and what is matter f To reply to these queries 
involves inquiries of much difficulty, and uncertain 
utility, and to attempt to examine either metaphysically 
would perhaps be out of character with the object of 
this wort. Indeed to venture to form a conclusion, as 
to the real nature of either mind or matter, displays 



' Some wrilen admit the beast to posiesa an immoTto] mind ; 
without staying to examine tlicir arguments, tlic anawer of 
ScriptDie, " the beast tlutt periabeth," is conclusiTc. 
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only that presumption which has always distingwished 
attempts to resolve problems which fi-ora their nature 
appear placed beyond the reach of human reason, and 
enveloped in clouds that the mortal eye of man cannot 
pierce. If the attempt to describe matter is made, it 
cannot be proved that we have a positive perception of 
substance ; but tlic eye discovers certain properties 
which the mind recognizes, imder the terms extension, 
colour, figiu'e, and solidity, "and this (as Dr. Reid 
expresses himself) from tlie constitution of our nature 
leads us to refer to something which is extended, 
figured, and coloured.'" In the same way, although 
there is no direct evidence of the exisleoee of miud, 
yet there exists a consciousness of sensation, thought, 
and volition, and this at least implies the existence of 
something which feels, tliinks, and wills. Every man 
knows that his sensations, thoughts, and volitions, 
belong to a part of himself, which is distinct from lis 
body ; for if he lose a leg, or a finger, or botli ; or both 
his legs and both his arms ; this feeling, thinking, and 
reasoning part of his being is as vigorous as ever. 
He has, therefore, a clear demonstration that it is not a 
material substance, nor the result of material oi^aui- 
zation, since it is not liable to be injured or changed 
by the loss or mutilation of many of his organs, ntr 
even when his nen'ous ayst«ra is deranged. The 
evidence of as strong a proof of the existence of mind 
as body may, however, be denied, but a little reflection 
proves such a supposition to be an error ; for, to use 
the elegant language of Dugald Stewart, " the one is 
suggested to us by the objects of our consciomness, 
and the other merely by the objects of our perceptions." 
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If this reasoning is correct, the establishment of the 
distinction between mind and matter^ is based upon no 
metaphysical quiddities; the notions concerning both 
being merely relative, the existence of body and matter 
is only known by such sensible qualities as extension, 
figure, and solidity ; that of mind by such operations 
as sensation, thought, and volition, and both are known 
only by qualities and attributes, of the which little is 
known, and of the minute essence of either, the most 
lamentable ignorance must be pleaded. Be it remem- 
bered, that the connexion^ to a certain extent, of mind 
with matter has not been denied, and a veiy brief 
examination will suffice to prove its powerful influence 
over the functions of the body. No better illustration 
has been given of this important connexion than in the 
comparison of the soul with the body, by the clever 
author of Tristram Shandy, ^^ to a coat with its lining,^' 
" if you rumple the one, you rumple the other*" This 
influence is exerted according to the nature of the 
passions, and may be divided into two classes, the 
depres^g and the exciting, and it is necessaiy to be 
aware of the nature and influence of both on the 
system of a patient, not only at the time the surgeon or 
physician is about to prescribe for him, but in observing 
the efiects of medicines on the body. 

Vexation disturbs the functions of the stomach, 
alters the secretion of the gastric juice, impairs di- 
gestion, and builds the foimdation of many dyspeptic 
complaints. 

Sorrow, by weakening the energy of the nervous 
system, impedes all the secretions. The rest becomes 
disturbed, the appetite cUminishes, the circulation 

K 
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ihrough the lungs is impeded, flatulence, colic, and 
spasm, are types of the altered condition of the 
stomach, and the jaundiced countenance of the suf- 
ferer shows that the liver is also affected. 

Fear paralyzes the muscidar powers of the body, 
weakens and even arrests the action of the heart. 
Terror, which is an excess of fear, acts so powerfully 
as to impair the secretion of mili sufficientiy in the 
mother to render it injurious as food for her child. 
Dr, A. T. Thompson relates the effects of fear upon a 
lady. Her husband, an officer in the army in the last 
stage of consumption, was advised to sell lua com- 
mission, as the only means of providing for his wife 
and family. Day by day in the hope, that to-morrow 
would cause the sim of health to shine upon him, he 
continued to delay; — at last the deed was executed, he 
appeared better, and was left by the doctor dtting up 
in his bed. In one short hour he was recalled; — the 
patient was dead; — beside him stood tlie wife, deprived of 
feeling, dead to sensation, in a state technically termed 
ccstacis, inanimate as a statue, living, it is true, yet 
stiff, and rigid as a corpse. 



" Mule, motionlesa, aud stiff, a. 



It of grief." 



Sbe continued in this condition for two days. Reason 
long tottered on her throne, and it was many months 
ere this lady was restored to health. 

Joy, on the other hand, at times so powerfully ex- 
hausts the brain and nervous energy as to produce 
death. The classical reader at once remembers the 
unhappy fete of poor old Sophocles, who died with 
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deligtit on being crowned for compoBing a successful 
tragedy in his old age ; also that of Chilo, of Lace- 
demon, who whilst embracing his son when declared 
victor in the Olympic games died in his arms ; and also 
the stories of the Roman ladies, who expired on seeuig 
their sons return from the battles of Thrasymenus and 
Cannic. But to examine facts nearer home. Doctor 
Mead says that during the never to be forgotten year 
of the South Sea bubble, more individuals when they 
had acquired large fortimes went mad, than others who 
were ruined by that system of fraud. 

Confidence acts as a tonic, and tliis depends much 
upon the respect in which the physician is held. It 
was a belief of this kind that induced the woman to 
touch the hem of our Saviour's garment ; and it is this 
feeling which is so well described in Scripture, " Thy 
iiutb hath made thee whole." 

Imagination has a direct influence over the corporeal 
fimctions. Hence the thought of some favourite dish 
causes the "mouth to water," and from this fact in 
physiology, doubtless is derived the old saying, " tlie 
clash of knives and forks is music to the ears of a 
htragry man." Tlie power of tiie mind over the body 
may be also illustrated in the disease called nostidgia, 
or home-sickness, to wliich the Swiss and Scotch are 
so subject. My friend* Mr. Carrick, of Kensington, 



* The AIpiDC horn u an itistriiment coiiEtnicted with the bark 

of the cherrj-lree, anJ which, like a Bpeaking- trumpet, is used to 

coDvey Rounda to a great dietance. When the last raje of the 

Sim gild the EUmiuiC of the Alps, the shepherd who dwells 
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many years a surgeon in the Royal Navy, had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing this disease. He says 
they get dull ; will not eat ; cannot deep, or if they 
do so, dream but of Mends and home ; the disease 
is daily on the increase ; there is but one cure — ^put 
them into a homeward bound bark, and let them tread 
once more their native shore. This effect is also pro- 
duced by disappointments in love ; the female form 
cannot endure the worm that feeds upon " the damask 
cheek" — 

" She pin'd in thought. 
And wilb a green and yellow melancholy, 
Sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief." 

The concealment of her passion, brooding among the 
mills of her peace, produces a mental anguish under 



highest on thase mountains takes his horn, anil calld aloud, 
" Praised be the Lord !" Ab soon as it is heard, the neighbour- 
ing ahepherds leave their huts, and repeat these words. The 
sounds last luany minutes; for every echo of the mountains and 
grottoes of the rocks repeat the name of God I How solemn 
the scene ! Imagination cannot picture any thing more sub- 
lime. The prolound silence that succeeds — the sight of those 
stupendous mountains, upon which the vault of heaven seems to 
rest— every thing escitcs them to enthusiasm. In the meanwhile, 
the shepherds bend their knees, and pray in the open air, and 
soon after retire to their huts, to enjoy the repose of innocence. 
The disease mentioned by Mr. Carrick is frequently produced 
among the Swiss by playing upon this horn the eir " Ranz des 
Vaclicsj" so fearful is the effect of imagination upon them, that 
nothing but returning home can prtdong existence. 
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wHcli the body soon sinks. This intense grief 
gradually undermines the constitution, the bodily 
powers fail, and the victim of the influence of moral 
causes on the corporeal functions rests from her sorrows 
in the grave. Such arc the effects of the mind upon 
the body. The existence of the latter is made evident 
from the constitution of our nature leading us to refer 
to something which is extended, figured, and coloured ; 
the existence of the fonner is proved by the operation 
of such sensations as thought and volition. 

VII. VARIETIES IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
SIMILAR TO WHAT ARE OBSERVED IN 
MAN. 

White mice afford an example of the Albino variety- 
Examples of this variety are also afforded in white 
elephants mentioned by ^liaii. He also informs us 
that Euboea was celebrated for its breed of white oxen ; 
it was termed Ajyi/Soa*. The buffalo, roe, camel, rhino- 
ceros, and stag, also furnish examples of the Leucous 
variety. Many birds, as peacocks, crows, blackbirds, 
fowls, and partridges, have feathers of a pure white 
colour and red eyes. 

Black animals with black hair and dark skins, as horses, 
pigs, rabbits, sheep, and oxen, fiimish a resemblance 
to the dark or Negro races of men. 

The chesnut horse, with brown mane and tail, is a 
good illustration of the XanUious complexion in man- 
kind. The river Xanthous is said by iEhan to have 
derived its name from the yellow colour of the fleeces 
of the sheep fed upon its bajiks, the ancients fancying 
it rendered the wool yellow. Dr. F. Buchanan, in his 
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*' Journey in Mysore," asserts "there are three vrrieties 
of colour in the sheep ; they are red, hlack, aud white, 
and these are not distinct breeds." This kind of com- 
parison, it ia contended by Dr. Prichard, between the 
varieties of colour " in manldnd, and those which occur 
in warm blooded animals, is complete as regards thu 
colour of the hair." " The melanocomous races of 
men are aualogous to animals with black Itair ; those of 
the Xanthous variety, to light brown, bay, or yellow 
coloured animals ; and the Albinos in the human kind 
to white-haired animals with red eyes, which are well 
known." 

VIII. EFFECTS OF CLIMATE IN CAUSING 
VARIETIES IN THE COLOUR OF THE 
SKIN, &c. &c. IN THE DIFFERENT RACES 
OF MEN. 

The advocates for attributing to changes of climate 
the diflference in colour, form, and statiue, observed 
among the faniihes of the eaith, on the one hand, 
appear to have given greater influence to the operations 
of temperature than is warranted by facts; on the 
other, writers who deny the influence of climate alto- 
gether ^k into the opposite extreme. The effects of 
temperature in determining the form and coloin of 
plants is very remarkable. If a wild flowering plant is 
taken into the garden, protected iirom the &ost, and 
carefiilly watered, a change is observed to take place in 
its form, habit, and ^ze ; and if this plant be removed 
to the greenhouse, a still wanner temperature, the 
colour of the flower becomes blanched, white, and 
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faded. The scale of atmospherical heat is that wliich 
oi-diiiarily detenuioes the nature of vegetation. Hence 
under the burning rays of the Torrid Zone, it is only 
necessary to ascend some of the high mountains which 
are found in these latitudes, to a certain elevation, and 
the plants of Temperate Zones are found growing in 
great luxuriance. The low valleys of tlie Andes, 
towards the equator, produce the paJm-tree, and the more 
lofty parts of the chain, the oak and other forest trees. 
From an altitude of about 15,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, to the boundary of perpetual snow, lichens 
are the only plants visible. Similar gradations may be 
observed on the Alps, on ascending which, beeches, 
chesnuts, and oaks occur in succession, the latter 
gradually becoming stunted, that is, of shorter stature, 
till they disappear not far distant fix>m tlie per^ietual 
snow line. The vegetation of the Torrid Zone appears 
marked by a wealth and grandeur impossible to bo 
described by tlie pen of an Eiiropean. " On the 
barren flank of a rock (says Humboldt in the fourth 
volume of his personal narrative) grows a tree with 
coriaceous and drj' leaves. Its large woody roots con 
hardly penetrate the stony soil. During many months 
of the year not a single shower re&eshes its fohage. 
Its branches appear dead and dried ; but when the 
trunk is pierced there flows from it a sweet and nourish- 
ing milk. It is at tho rising of the sun that this cow 
tree, this milky fountain, is most abundant. The natives 
are then seen hastening from all quarters furnished with 
large bowls to receive the milk." Any large moimtain 
in a warm climate will furnish examples of the vege- 
table zones, arising accortling to the temperature re- 
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quired for their support, Tlius the volcano of Tcne- 
riffc, one of the Canary Islands (N. latitude 28}') 
fiimishes five of tliese bauds or zones. 

I. Tho region of Vines. 

II of Laurels. 

Ill of Pines. 

IV of the Retaina{akindof AlpineBroom.) 

V of Grasses. 

These belts aie aironged in stages, one above the other, 
and occupy a perpendicular height on the declivity of 
the peak of 11,200 feet. 

The above facts prove that the same plant becomes 
altered in form and stature in different climates. Tlie 
vegetable tribes are dispersed over every portion of Uie 
earth ; even perpetual snow is the abode of a red dust, 
which has been proved a vegetable production. But 
this dispersion has not been the result of a blind or 
unmeaning chance : the Tonid Zone contains the most 
juicy fruits, and the most powerful aromatics ; and the 
same wisdom wliich first called them into being, in such 
beautiiiil and harmonious forms ; the same hand wMch 
gave to them tlieir odour, colour, and pencilled spots, 
has also fixed laws for their proper distribution tn-er the 
surface of the earth. 

It has been supposed, that the coknu of the Negro 
is produced by their laboiuing continually under a 
species of black jaundice. Every opinion is at least 
entitled to a careful examination, and it is diihcult to 
suppose that men of talent and education would adopt 
such a conclusion without some groimds for so doing ; 
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the mind is therefore prepared to fiud a slight degree of 
truth, mixed witli a mass of falsehood. It is an as- 
sertion so e«dently absurd, that the contradiction 
seems hardly to be required. It cannot be supposed 
that whole nations could exist in a state of robust 
health and vigoiu' under the influence of a disease of 
this kind. If tliis black colour is the effect of a diseased 
liver, produced by the sun's rays, why do not Europeans 
become black after remaining some years in Africa ; or 
why do not Negro children continue (for they are bom 
so) white in this coiuitiy ? The obvious solution of the 
above questions sets the matter at rest. 

The external tegumentary membranes, as their name 
implies (tegere, to cover) encase the whole body. The 
skin is composed of three parts or layers, called the 
coriom, rete-mucosum, and cuticle. The corium (true 
skin, S'ff*") forms the greater portion of this case, and 
being the principal part, is much tliicker than the 
others, and gives support, as it is subjacent to them. 
The corimn when examined by itself is pale, or of a 
duU white, whatever be the tinge which the tegtunent 
presents in different races of men, or in indidduols 
during life. The different hues it assumes vary from a 
rosy pink to a pale wlute, evidently depending upon the 
vascularity of the part. It is eiident therefore that the 
cause producing a variety of colour, must be sought in 
one of the parts external to the true skin. The cuticle 
is the outer layer of the three. Though thin in most 
parts, it becomes thick and indurated in the soles of 
the feet, or wherever it is habititally subjected to pres- 
sure. Its inner surface is connected with the rcle- 
aud coiium by minute and very delicate 
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bands, and also by the perspirable ducts. It appears 
to be quite insensible, destitute of vessels or nerves, 
and boa been lilfencd by some anatomists to the scales 
of fishes. A better comparison would have been to a 
thin and semi transparent coat of isinglass, which pro- 
tects the sensible surface of the skin from irritation, 
lessening evaporation, and to a certain extent resisting 
the absorption of injurious substances. The rete- 
macosum, described by Malpighi, as a net-wort, is 
situated between the cuticle and cutis, and is more and 
more eauy of demonstration as the skin becomes of a 
black or dark brown colour. I had some years ago, 
when a pupil of Sir B. C, Brodie, at St. George's 
Hospital, an opportunity of examining this membrane 
in a Negro, admitted under the care of Dr. Sej-mour, 
to whose chest several blisters were appUed. If the 
blister remained about twelve boiurs the cuticle only 
was detached, and the exposed surface appeared covered 
with a dark coating ; but if the blister remained longer, 
and was of a more active nature, another layer of a 
dark colour was separated with the cuticle and came 
away with it. Tliisis the rele-mucosum, which gives to 
the different races of mankind various hues, for the 
other layers of tegument arc colourless, as can be 
proved by maceration after death. Of the nature of 
the substance on which the colour of the human body 
depends, much difference of opinion has long existed. 
Nen'es have never been traced into it, nor has any 
process of injection shown in a healthy state that 
blood-vefisela enter it; and the conclusion drawn by 
many authorities is, that tlie retc-mucosum is a deposit 
or secretion, rather than an organized membrane. This 
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is the conclusion most in harmony wilh the fuels before 
us, although Gautier and Dutrochct have pretended to 
demonstrate four layers arranged hi scales, one over the 
other. Their eyes and microscopes must cither havo 
been of a very powerfiil constniction, or their powers of 
obsen'ation different from other anatomists. In white 
men this peculiar secretion is colourless, and becomes 
so thin and transparent, as to rend<:r it diiScult of 
demonstration. Bichfit and Dr. Gordon from these 
circumstances were inchncd to doubt its existence in 
the white races altogether, but we generally find a viscid 
semi transparent fluid, analogous to Uie rete. As this 
structure, whether it is a spider-web hke membrane, or 
a deposition of colouring matter, is the cause, and the 
only cause, speaking as an anatomist, of tho various 
hues found among men ; and as in tlic same individual 
one part of the body is sometimes white, and another 
black it must be evident, there is noUiing in the 
colour of the skin, or in the causes producing it, 
sufficiently distinct to justify the assertion, that the 
black man was tlie offspring of other parents, at the 
first creation of man, or subsequent to that creation, 
than the white ; and the attempt to assign to him a 
lower station in the scale of natiure than ourselves 
because of his sable hue, is as fidse as it is detestable. 

" For a' that and a' that. 
He's still a,' man for a that." 

Man is the only animal that can live in all climates ; at 
the same time there is no doubt of the influence 
exerted by changes of temperature upon his body. 
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It IE very sin^ar that the traditions of ahnost eveiy 
couDtry tend to coafirm the behef that man is of one 
q>ecies, and that his parents were at first placed upon 
one portion of the earth only. These traditions agree 
in a Terj' remarkable manner in fixing the birth-place 
of our original parents. Moses fixes it in the south of 
Aria ; the Hindoo traditions state that their progenitors 
came from the north west; the ticandinaman, that 
theirs travelled from the south west; and the Chinese 
assert that their forefathers came from the west ; all 
pointing to the spot fixed in the book of God. When 
races have been continued through a long series of 
generations, they acquire the fixed characteristics of 
distinct species, and this fact uninvestigated has placed 
the unity of the species in much doubt and obscurity, 
The causes spoken of as likely to produce varieties in 
the human race are climate, food, and habits of life. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that if the tall and well- 
formed symmetrical Georgian was coni'eyed to the 
Arctic Chcle, and exposed to the same food and modes 
of life as the inhabitants of such ungenial climes, his 
children would step by step dwindle into a race, small 
and stunted as the Esquimaux ; in the same way that 
the acorn is seen to grow into a fine luxuriant tree, if 
planted in good ground, and to dwindle into an un- 
sightly, misshapen, and knotted stump, if carried by 
the wind to the snow line of some mountain peak. 

There can be no doubt that when at some distant 
period varieties arose in the human family, they, aa our 
species increased, became the types of certain nations 
or tribes. It is also a smgular fact that when any 
congenital deformity arises in a family it is continued 
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for generatioQS. I have operated this clay for hare-lip 
in a child, the oflspring of the member of a family, in 
which this deformity has existed for longer than can be 
remembered. If then a lariety arose in a family — if, 
living in tents, ihey wandered far away from the rest of 
mankind, no wonder their cliildren and grand children 
inherited the peculiarity, whatever it might be, and in 
the satne climate continued the variety. 

Upon what other local circumstances the varieties in 
man arose, in addition to those already nienlionedi 
cannot be very easily determined. The colour of the 
sikin does not altogether depend upon temperature, for 
many facts might be adduced to prove tliat white men' 
who have migrated into intertropical climates from the 
temperate regions of the earth, have not acquired the 
black hue of the native tribes. A race of Jews which 
ie known on the coast of Malabar by the name of 
" tekile Jews" and who from documents in their pos- 
session appear to have migrated to India soon after the 
destruction of the temple by Titus in the year 490, still 
resemble European Jews in features and complexion. 
That food influences the action of medicines and pro- 
duces certain alterations in the anunal frame, admits of 
easy demonstration. The slender and delicate Hindoo, 
who lives entirely upon vegetable food; the Esquimaux, 
who gorges himself with the Hesh of the seal, or the 
blubber of the whale, until he is unable to crawl about; 
the Otomac of South America, who during the period 
of the inundations is said to appease his hunger with 
unctuous clay and the English husbandman, who 
regales himself witli beef and home-brewed ale ; will all 
be differently affected with the same medicines, proving 
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that a diffevence in food produces idiosyncrasies in Uio 
constitutions of individuals, and a peculiar temperament 
or disposition, not common to men in general. Wlien 
whole nations become deformed or stunted, the circum- 
stance is not to be attributed to their being of a dif- 
ferent species, but to the operation of climate, and the 
exposure to cold and hardships, as well as many other 
causes. Of the Bushmen (Bosjesmans), who aie de- 
scribed as the most deformed of mankind, Lichstentein 
saw two individuals not more than four feet high: 
these unhappy people, who were plimdered of their 
property by the early Cape settiers and hunted like 
wild beasts, are exposed to the greatest privations, and 
offer a conrineing proof of the truth of the above 
assertion, that whole races may become deformed and 
stimted by exposure to constant cold, want of food, 
and other external causes. No picture of human 
degradation can be drawn in more appalling colours 
than that of the poor Bushman, wandering half naked 
through the land of his birth, and yet accurate ob- 
servers, who cannot be suspected of undue prepos- 
sessions towards opposite sentiments and representations 
of human nature, have drawn aless unfavoiu-able sketch 
of their moral and intellectual character. Mr. Burchell, 
who had many opportimities of conversing with them, 
€liscovcrcd numerous traits of kind and social feeling 
and the essential attributes of humanity, peeping from 
under the dark ignorance by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

IX. WILD MEN. 

In the table of attributes peculiar to man language 
has been insisted upon, and in another part of this 
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work also, as a mark of distinction Itetwoen man and 
the brute ; the ruder faculties and feelings of animals 
do not require such assistance. The natiu-al langua^ 
of inarticulate sounds is sufficient for their purpose. 
The wonderful discovery of alphabetical writing and 
the inrenlion of printing perfect the benefits derived 
by man from the power of speech. This noble pre- 
rogative (speech) is shared by all tlie races of men, and 
man possesses also an innate feeling, which, without 
cultivation, to a certmn extent prompts Iiim to do that 
which is good, and warns him of evil. Evidence is 
afforded of the power of speech being universal, from 
the ^t that there are no dumb nations. All men, even 
the most savage, convey their ideas by words, and all 
are capable of distinguishing good from evil. No man 
could be placed upon a desert from infancy with 
another of his species witliout some of the above traits 
of social feeling being displayed, without in some 
degree being able to distinguish right from wrong, and, 
in succeeding generations, as his species multiphed, the 
marks of a higher state of civilization would become 
manifest- The instances given of wild men of the 
woods, lost children growing up as beasts, the Orsons of 
nursery-books, are not numerous, and the accounts 
written must be received witli very great caution. 
Peter, the wild boy described by Swift in his " London 
strewed with varieties, or it never rains but it poiurs," 
and by J. J. Rousseau as the child of nature, appears 
to have been nothing more or less than a poor idiot. 
In awork pubhshed in Paris in 1671, entitled "Histoire 
d' une FiDe Sauvage," Condamine describes a young 
wild girl. A wild man found in (he Fv-renees is men- 
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tioneil by Leroy, and also a boy found near AvejTon 
and brought to Paris, soon after tlie revolution: still 
these accounts are allowed by all who have examined 
them to be little entjlled to belief. Other narrativeB 
speak of wild men going upon all-fours, and exhibit the 
extent to which men have taxed their powers to invent 
that which is not true; for it is quite certain, that did 
man possess no other power than the instinct of the 
lower animals, it would be sufficient to point out to him 
the erect attitude, as best suited for comfort and pro- 
gression. Peter, the wild boy, is admitted to hare 
walked erect, and this poor creature, hi common with 
the other examples quoted, are only examples of in- 
stances in which the ordinary ndes of nature have been 
violated ; and to erect such cases of malformation as i 
types of the natural condition of mankind, is manifestly 
as contrary to reason as opposed to facts acknowledged 
and received. 

X. REASON OF MAN COMP.UIED WITH THE 
INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

In the comparison about to be instituted between 
man and other animals, man will be found to possess 
aome thmgs in common with brutes ; and although the 
latter have some advantages peculiar to themselves, 
they, on the other hand, are clearly destitute of those 
which are enjoyed in an eminent degiee by our species. 
The grand resemblance between men and brutes is 
that they are both material. Like them we have living 
organized bodies which are produced by generation and 
birth, and supported by food. Both have strength and 
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animal spirits, enabling them to fulfil the different func- 
tions assigned to them ; both have voluntary motions ; the 
firee exercise of their limbs, senses, sensations, imagina- 
tion, and memory. Through the instrumentality of the 
senses both experience the enjojrment of pleasure^ or 
the pang of pain, which causes them to desire certain 
thmgs and to reject others ; both have a natural pro-* 
pensity for self-preservation, and both are subject to 
those general corporeal accidents which the catenation 
and different relation of things, the laws of motion, the 
structure and organization of their bodies must occa- 
sion. Brutes have several advantages over men, in the 
pleasure resulting from sensual gratifications. A veiy 
principal one is, that they do not require the clothing, 
instruments of defence, and conveniences which men 
do, and which they are obliged to invent themselves, or 
to learn and to exercise the arts that are necessary to 
procure them. Animals bring into the world all that 
they require, or if any thing be still wanting to obtain 
it, they have only to follow the instinct received from 
nature, which, never deceiving, conducts them in 
safety, and as soon as their appetites are satisfied, they 
are perfecdy content and desire nothing fiirther, en^ 
joying the present without being concerned for the 
future. 

In these respects brutes are superior to men. Man 
is obliged to meditate, invent, labour, exercise himself 
and receive instructions, without which he would remain 
in a state of helplessness^ and would with difficulty 
procure the common necessaries of life. His passions, 
so far from guiding, tend to lead him astray. It is 
reason alone that constitutes the great and essential 
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diflfereiice between man and the brute, indicates to Hm 
tiie means of sati^fj-ing his wants, and gives him pre- 
rogatives to which the beast can never atlain. Gifted 
with the faculty of reason, man is enabled to procure 
eveiy necessary, and every luxury, to multiply all his 
pleasures, and to ennoble and render them subserrient 
to the best purposes. His mind experiences delights 
which are unknown to the " cattle of the field," plea- 
sures whose sources spring fi«m knowledge, wisdom, 
religion, order, and virtue, and which infinitely surpass 
all merely sensual gratilications, inasmuch as they tend 
to improve and promote the perfection of human 
nature ; causing it more and more to resemble the divine 
essence of God, and they endure for ever ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the more a man indulges in sensual 
gratilications, the more does he become unfitted for any 
thing great and dignified, and approaches nearer to the 
system of the brute. 

It may also be added, that the sphere in which 
animals are permitted to move is very narrow and 
confined, their desires and propensities are few, and 
their pleasures little diversified, while those of man are 
infinitely varied ; he is interested more or less in all 
subjects, and there is nothing which he cannot convert 
to his utility. He is the only being upon earth that is 
advancing progressively towards perfection, continually 
making new discoveries and enlarging his stores of 
knowledge; all other animals remaining constantly 
confined within a limited circle, neitlier capable of 
invention, nor able to attain to greater perfection, 
always continuing at the same point, imable by apph- 
cation and exertion to soar above other animals of the 
same species. 
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Reason then has ever been regarded as the great 
point of distinction between man and the brute. Some 
attempts have been made to confound this reason with 
the instindt of animals^ and to prove that instinct is a 
kind of reask)n. Although all philosophers admit that 
the enjojrmient of reason is the chief and most im- 
portant attribute of the human mind, it is curious to^ 
observe the various definitions given by writers to the 
same expression. One^ considers it as a peculiar fslciiltjr 
of the mind belonging exclusively to man ; another^ 
describes it as an enlarged and complete manifestation 
of the fiwulty observed in a greater or less degree in 
all animals; and a third, as either a combination of 
the higher faculties of the mind, or the peculiar direc 
tion of them. In an examination of this subject a 
difficulty arises at the commencement i for how is the 
mental nature of man to be compared with the instinct 
of animals, unless as complete a knowledge of their 
internal sensations is possessed as of our own. This 
evidence is wanting, and therefore it is only by com- 
parison that a correct opinion can be formed. If the 
effects are considered which result from the natural 
operations of both, a correct idea may be formed of the 
wide distinction existing between reason and instinct. 
A man, however stupid, is enabled to govern and subdue 
the most sagacious of animals ; this he effects, not by 
the exercise of bodily strength, for in this in many 
instances he is greatiy inferior ; but by the superiority 
of his intellectual power acting in a systematic manner, 
he compels the beast to obey him and to minister to 
his pleasures, wants, and necessities. The most power- 
ful and sagacious of animals axe incapable of com- 
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moDding the inferior tribes or reducing them to a state 
of semtude. The stronger, it is true, devour the 
weaker, but this admitted fact proves only that urgent 
necessity compels them to partake of food in order to 
sustain life ; and the flesh-eating animal, the tiger, or 
bird of prey, attacks other animals prompted by the 
same innate love of life which is implanted for 
their preservation, and which is shared equally by 
the cow which crops the grass beneath her feet. K 
animals possess even in a Umited degree the power of 
reason, why do not some of them give proof of it ? 
Why does not the elephant assemble others, and 
electing a king form a sort of army to subdue the 
inferior animals, and make them furnish their food and 
supply their waiits ? But none of this superiority is 
observed, and therefore the conclusion may reasonably 
he drawn, that the nature of man is not only far 
superior, but likewise of a very different kind &om that 
of the brute. 

\Vhen man was first created, no raiment sheltered 
him fi:om the meridian sim-beam ; no weapons were 
furnished as a defence from the beasts of tlie field ; no 
tent protected him firom the dews of night; feeble, 
without food or clothing, he appeared created but for 
ineritable misery. Surrounded by evils on every dde, 
the remedies remained hidden. But from the God who 
made him man had received the gift of reason, the 
gift of inventive genius, which furnished a covert Irom 
the storm and a protection firom the hmning sun. This 
prerogative of invention was looked upon as so im- 
portant in the more early periods of society, that it has 
been honoured by divine worship as the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, and the ilcrmes of the Greeks. 
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I propose to comment at some length upon this part 
the subject, and its importance is a sufficient excuse. 
It must at the same time be admitted that much that 
is connected with it is fax beyond the ken of mortal eye, 
and therefore it will be better to confine such remarks 
to that which admits of demonstration, rather than 
consume much of life ^^ in laboriously doing nothing.'' 
We may have dived into the recesses of philosophy 
sufficiently to admit the truth of the above remark of 
that illustrious scholar Grotius; — ^we may have been 
instructed by the wisest and the best how little can be 
discovered after the most laborious research, yet the 
rapid strides that have been made in the various 
sciences, viewed as evidences of the unassisted power 
of man over the brute, and his relation to some higher 
sphere of existence, whilst they tend to exalt human 
genius, force us to lament its misapplication. In every 
department of human knowledge there is a point where 
the inquiring eye must remain fixed ; there is a line on 
which is marked, " this is the boundary beyond which 
the mental telescope can trace no other object." It 
will, however, be well to remember that this knowledge 
must be conveyed to the mind Uke food to the body ; 
it must be digested, assimilated, and exposed to the 
action of reflection and meditation before the truths 
collected by others can be made our own. The man, 
therefore, who has little to be proud of beyond a capa- 
cious memory, though his mind may be stored with the 
records of past ages, is often extremely deficient in 
fiu^ulty of reason and common discretion, when placed 
in the embarrassing concerns of life ; while he who 
may want this prompt recollection of the past, but is 
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notwitliBtanduig possessed of a sound and diBcriminating 
judgment, has within his own bosom an adviser that 
can frequently extricate him from diiEciilties which 
would overpower another man. Hence Cowper has 
said " that knowledge and wisdom, far being one, have 
oftimes no connexion." "We find knowledge trca- 
EUred lip in the hands of men":^-" replete with thoughts 
of others." 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitahle maes. 
The mere material will) which wisdom builds. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much } 
Wisdom 13 humble that he knows no more. 

Task, Book TI. 

Having made the above remarks, it may be necessary 
to inquire what is the difference between reason and 
instinct f are the actions of some animals worthy the 
appelklion of reasoning i and how far the instinct in 
some of the lower animals hears an analogy to the 
more exalted principle in man ? 

In contemplating the operations of animals fitim 
man down to the seemingly most contemptible insect, 
we are necessarily ctmipelled to refer them to pure 
instinct, or original qualities of mind; variegated by 
nature according as the necessities, preservation, or 
continuation of the different species require. Ijct any 
man proceed a step further, and however he may 
deceive himself and flatter his own vanity, he must find 
at last that he is clouded in obscurity, and that men 
who have a more correct and miprejudiced way of 
thinking, will brand him with absurdity, and witli acting 
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in direct opposition to the constitution of the human 
mind. ^ It cannot (says Smellie, in the second volume 
of the Philosophy of Natural History,) escape obser- 
vation, that all the sagacity and laborious industiy 
exerted in the various instances of animal architecture 
have one uniform tendency. They are all designed for 
the multiplication^ protection, and nourishment of off- 
spring. But many of them are so artful and require 
such persevering labour, that the human mind is be- 
wildered when it attempts to account for them. Re- 
course has been had by Des Cartes, Buffon, and other 
philosophers, to conformation of body and mechanical 
impulse. Their reasonings, however, though often 
ingenious, involve the subject in ten-fold obscurity. 
It can hardly be supposed that the animals actually 
foresee what is to happen, because at first they have 
not had even the aid of experience ; and particularly 
in some of the insect tribes the parents are dead, before 
the young are produced. Pure instincts of this kind 
must be referred to another source. In a chain of 
reasoning concerning the operations of nature, such is 
the constitution of our minds that we are under the 
necessity of resorting to an ultimate cause. What that 
cause is, it is the highest presumption in man to 
define.*' Although entire ignorance must be pleaded 
of the cause, some of the effects can be traced and 
even partially understood, and fi*om such effects may 
be perceived the most perfect wisdom, the most elegant 
and usefiil contrivances, to accomplish the varied and 
wonderfiil designs of nature. 

Doctor Thomas Hancock, in his " Essay on Instinct," 
has defined the difference between instinct and reason 
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wilh a simplicity and clearness that demand our 
warmest thanks. He remarks, " On sun'eying the 
actions of men and brutes, thei'e seem to be sufficient 
logical grounds for making two grand distinctions ; the 
one com]>rising those actions which appear to be done 
blindly, or without premeditation and without expe- 
rience ; and the other, those which are done with fore- 
thought, by comlnning means to accomplish ends, which 
are often the result of individual or social experience 
and instruction." 

These general facts seem so obvious that they lead 
us at once to call them by different names, and to con- 
cltide that they arise from different propenaties or 
faculties : and the words instinct and reason come up 
as nearly to the view of the case as any other tliat 
could be employed. Hence while keason acta with 
intelhgcnce and design (variably indeed and incon- 
stantly) profiling by experience, comparing motives, 
balancing probabilities, looking forward to the future, 
and adapting itself to any change of circiunstance ; 
INSTINCT operates with imifonnity in all indi^iduaIs of 
the same species, and pe forms its office with undc- 
viating certainty prior to all experience. 

" Hence (continues the author above quoted) if there 
be any actions which are pefonned with every indi- 
cation of design, forethought, and wisdom, which are 
not the result of instruction nor of individual experience, 
but of a power operating above the consciousness of 
the creature, and directing it with unerring certainty to 
some specific ends, by means far beyond its compre- 
hension, whether in man or in the brute ; tiiese actions 
are instinctive. And on the other hand, if there be 
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any actions which evidently result from observation and 
instruction, indicating an intelligent power of combining 
means and adapting them to ends of which the creature 
is conscious. These actions come within the province 
of reason.'* (Essay on Instinct, p. 15.) 

If Doctor Hancock's view of the subject is correct, 
it will be found that man himself, and more particularly 
during in&ncy, is not without instincts, which are de- 
signed for the preservation of existence at moments 
when divine reason, either from the slowness of its 
growth or want of promptitude and general efficiency, 
would be unable to overlook, or direct the various 
duties of the animal frame for which the former are 
appointed. 

The works of animals, says Doctor Reid, ^^ present 
us with a wonderftd variety of instincts ; the nests of 
birds so similar in their situation and architecture in 
the same kind, so various in different kinds ; the webs 
of spiders; the ball of the silk-worm; the nests of 
ants and other mining animals; the combs of bees, 
hornets, and wasps ; the dams and houses of beavers." 
But while every manufacturing art among men was 
invented by some man, improved by others, and 
brought to perfection by time and experience, and 
known only to those who have been taught them, in 
the arts of animals no individual can claim the in- 
vention. Every animal of the species has equal skill 
from the first, and that, without teaching, experience, or 
habit ; ^^ every one has its art by a kind of inspiration, 
not that it is inspired with the principles or rules of the 
art, but with ability and inclination to work it to per- 
fection without any knowledge of its principles, rules, 
or end." (Reid's Essays, vol. iii. chap, i.) 
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But I will go further Uian this author. In building 
its nest the youngest hird fonns it for the first time of 
the material conunonty used by its species. It cannot 
build by comparison, for there is no other neet to 
examine ; it cannot know the ultimate form of the new 
abode in which the eggs are to be deposited and the 
young birds hatched; yet the nest is commenced in 
the same way, proceeds stick by stick, is of the same 
^ze, the same shape, the same materials, so that any 
one acquainted with the nests of birds can at a moment 
pronounce the species it belongs to, by its size, shape, 
and materials. This is not imitation, for, as Addison 
contends in the second volume of the Spectator, 
'* though you hatch a crow under a hen and never let 
it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it 
makes shall be the same to the laying of a stick, with 
all the other nests of the same species. It cannot be 
reason, for were animals endued with, it to as great a 
degree as man, their buildings would be as different as 
ours, according to the different conveniences that they 
would propose to themselves." 

If the work of any animal is examined, it is like the 
works of nature perfect of its kind, sufficiently so to 
bear the most critical examination of the mechanic or 
mathematician ; 

For reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis mitn. 

Dr. Keid remarks in addition to what has been already 
stated, gpeaking of the Iioncy-comb, that " there arc aniy 
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three possible figures for the cells which can make them 
all similar without any useless interstices. These are the 
equilateral triangle, the square and the regular hexagon. 
Mathematicians know that there is not a fourth way 
possible, in which a plane may be cut into little par- 
titions, that shall be equal, similar and regular without 
useless spaces. Of the three figures the hexagon is 
most proper for conveniency and strength. Bees, as if 
they knew this, make their- cells regular hexagons. It 
has also been demonstrated that by making the bottoms 
of the cells to consist of three planes meeting in a 
pcnnt, there is a saving of laboiu: and material no way 
inconsiderable. The bees, as if acquainted with these 
principles of solid geometry, follow them most accu- 
rately. It is a curious mathematical problem at what 
precise point the three planes ought to meet which 
compose the bottom of the cell, in order to make the 
greatest possible saving, at the least expense of labour 
and material. This is one of the problems which 
belong to the higher order of mathematics. It has 
accordingly been resolved by the ingenious Maclaurin 
by a fluxionary calculation, by which he determined 
the precise angle required, and he found by the most 
exact mensuration the subject would admit, that it is 
the very angle at which the three planes in the bottom 
of the cell of a honey-comb do meet.'' It has there- 
fore been proved clearly that the bee builds the comb 
as strong as possible with the smallest quantity of 
materials ; it cannot be supposed that this insect pos- 
sesses a mind superior to man ; it cannot be supposed 
that this peculiar shape is adopted with reference to 
cause and efiect; therefore, although bees act geo- 
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metrically, yet they undcrstiuad neither the rules nor 
the principles of the arts they practise bo sMlfully. 
The geometry observed in the honey-comb is not that 
of the bee, but of the great geometrician who made the 
bee, and made all things in mnnber, weight, and mea- 
sure ; who made the stars of heaven, and wove the web 
of which the buzzing fire-fly's wing is composed. 

When we see, says Dr. Hancock, " that animals by 
instinct arrive at once to perfection in their art, while 
man is left to the exercise of his reason, in other words, 
to his own skill and ingenuity, and very slowly attains 
to perfection, we must conclude that the former are 
guided by a more perfect wisdom than the latter, at 
least in these outward concerns of life." 

The same view is taken also by Addison in the 
second volume of the Spectator, number 120. He 
clearly illustrates tlie diiference between reason and 
instinct, and observes, " Animals in their generation are 
wiser than the sons of men, but their wisdom is con- 
fined to a few particulars, and lies in a very narrow 
compass. Take a brute out of Ms instinct, and you 
find him wholly deprived of imdcrstanding. To use an 
instance that comes often under observation. 

" With what caution does the hen provide herself a 
nest in places unfirequented, and free from noise and 
disturbance ? When she has laid her eggs in such a 
manner that she can cover them, what care does she 
take in turning them firequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ? When she leaves them 
to provide for her necessary sustenance, how punctually 
does she return before they have time to cool, and 
become incapable of producing an animal ? In the 
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summet you see her giving herself greater freedom, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together ; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the season would chill the 
principles of life, and destroy the young one, she grows 
more assiduous in her attendance, and stays away 
about half the time. When the birth approaches, with 
how much nicety and attention does she help the chick 
to break its prison ? not to take notice of her covering 
it from the injuries of the weather, providing it with 
proper nourishment, and teaching it to help itself; nor 
to mention her forsaking the nest, if after the usual time 
of reckoning the young one does not make its appear- 
ance. A chymical operation could not be followed with 
greater art or diligence than is seen in the hatching of 
a chick; though there are many birds that show an 
infinitely greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars.'' 

Addison, in the above extract, gives to the hen the 
power of " reckoning" how many days she ought to sit. 
This I deny, thinking it quite as reasonable to con- 
clude that the same instinct which directs her to remain 
upon the eggs, prompts also the discovery of some 
peculiar change in the egg which proves the germ of 
vitality to exist no longer. The fact of sheltering her 
young proves not even in an old bird the power of 
reason ; proves not that she protects them, because on 
other occasions the wing was found a shelter to the 
young brood ; not at all ; the first chicks ever hatched 
were protected by this hen in exactly the same manner, 
and the young birds therefore run to the parent, guided 
by an instinct which is inherent, and which induces 
them to run there for protection. It is clear also that 
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Ihe hen possesses no language, no words to call llieni 
to her breast ; they follow the peculiar dictates of their 
nature, and thus the young offspring of the duck, 
though hatched under the hen, run at once into the 
water, and no tones of distress, no calling, no agns 
that can be made, will induce them to leave that ele- 
ment for which they are by nature intended, and which 
is absolutely necessarj' for their health and growth. 

But at the same time, continues the writer in the 
Spectator, " this hen with all this seeming ingenuity 
which is indeed absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the species, considered in other respects, is without 
the least glimmerings of common sense. She mistakes 
a piece of chalk for an e^ and sits upon it in the same 
manner; she is insensible of any increase or dimi- 
nution in the munber of those she lays ; she does not 
distinguish between her own and those of another 
species ; and when the birth appears of never so dif- 
ferent a bird will cherish it as her own. In all these 
circumstances, which do not carry an immediate regard 
to the subsistence of herself or species, she is a very 
idiot. There is not any thing in nature more mysterious 
than this instinct in animals, which rises above reason 
and falls infinitely short of it. Thus must it be re- 
garded as the immediate direction of Piovidence, and 
such an operation of the Supreme Being as that which 
determines all the portions of matter in their proper 
centre." 

Often when a boy hare I wondered at birds being 
unable to discover a stone from an egg. When 
" birds-nesting," if a nest is found with only one egg 
it must not be left, or some one else will possess Ihe 
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treasure ; if this is taken, and the bird ^^ lays" no more, 
the string will be curtailed of the usual proportions. 
The egg is taken, a stone supplies the place of it, and 
the bird will continue to deposit its eggs until the usual 
number is complete, and if the stones are left will sit 
upon them. This &ct I know to be true, for it has 
been tested by repeated experiments. 

A writer, quoted by Bayle in his essay ^^ on the souls 
of brutes," delivers this remarkable opinion : — 

'' Dens est anima bratrnxun." 

€rod is himself the soul of brutes, is the interpretation, 
and bold as is the opinion, it seems to possess the germ 
of truth. " For my own part," he concludes, " I look 
upon instinct as upon the principles of gravitation in 
bodies, which is not to be explained by any known 
qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from 
any laws of mechanism, but according to the best 
notions of the greatest philosophers is an immediate 
impression from the first mover, and the divine energy 
acting in the creatures." (Essay on the Souls of Brutes.) 

XI. DIVINE INTELLIGENCE OF THE HUMAN 

MIND. 

It can easily be proved that the received opinion 
among all nations and tribes, fi*om the earliest ages 
down to the present time, has been that a guide su- 
perior to discursive reason was implanted in the human 
mind — a principle which indeed might have " the 
assistance of reason, the highest natural gift to man, 
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but was antecedent to it and above it, and had mles 
for govemment distinct ftom reason, evidences of 
another kind and objects altogether different. For as 
reason, or the natural understanding, has objects like 
those subsisting between the outward senses and their 
natural olijects, so has this principle objects, tastes, and 
feelings, peculiarly its own." (Hancock, page 206.) 

Every one must admit that when men of cultivated 
minds, in different ages and nations, are agreed in 
opinion upon any philosophical question, we have the 
strongest reason next to revelation for concluding thai 
it is founded upon the tmth. 

Epictetus says, " that God has assigned to each man 
a director, his own good genius; a guardian whose 
lifplance no slumbers intemipt, and whom no false 
reasonings can deceive, so that when you have shut 
your door and darkened your room, say not that you 
are alone, for God is within, and your guardian is 
with you." 

Aristotle writes, " the mind of man hath a near 
affinity to God, and that there is a divine ruler in him. 
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He also declares, there is " something in the mind better 
than reason and knowledge, which is the principal and 
original of it, for the principle of reason is not reason, 
but something better. Intellectual knowledge is ac- 
quired by diligence, but wisdom comes from God." 

Plutarch says, " the light of truth is a law not written 
m tables or books, but dwelling in the mind, always as 
a written rale which never permits the soul to be desti- 
tute of an interior giude," 
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*^ The light and spirit of God are as wings to the 
soul, or as that which raiseth up the soul into a sen- 
sible communion with God above the world." (Plato*) 

Antoninus calls the mind or rational principle of 
man, ^* a portion or particle of the Divinity." 

Epictetus designates it, Tav Ai«f fafof, a part of the 
Deitjr. 

Horace remarks, '^ Divinas particulam aurse," a par^ 
tide of divine life or essence. Seneca calls it, ** Scin- 
tilla divinae lucis," a spark of divine life* Cicero, 
^^ Badiatio Dei ;" and in another place (Ciceronis Tusc* 
QucesLJ he adds, ^'Humanus animus, decerptus ex 
mente divina, cum alio nullo, nisi cum ipso deo, si hoc 
£us est dictu comparari dictu." If it be right thus to 
speak the human mind (soul), being extracted from the 
divine intelligence, can be compared with no other 
being save God himself. 

Can this part of the subject be better left than with 
the recorded opinions of men who have been famed for 
their talents and learning, since againist such a host of 
witnesses the opinions of a few can have little weight in 
invalidating the conclusion. It was, says Dr. Hancock, 
^^ the error of Stahl and some other reasoners of his 
school, that the rational soul, as it was called, was said 
to superintend eveiy operation in the body as well as 
the mind. But the simplest view of the animal eco- 
nomy will convince us that those things which are done 
without animal consciousness, cannot be referred to tlie 
same identical motive power which acts in cases of free 
animal volition. Our volition is no more immediately 
concerned in our own secretion, assimilation, nutrition, 
absoption, &c., than if these frmctions belonged to 

M 
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another beiug. Therefore our own rational soul (ad- 
mitting the expression) can have nothing to do with 
these fiinctions, for they belong to the brute equally 
with ourselves. But our mind can determine and act 
according to certain laws, and display certain phenomena 
piurely its own, arising from its own capacities and 
powers ; in like manner can the brute ; therefore two 
principles are at work simultaneously in each. The 
one divine and omniscient, superintending vital actions 
in their very elementary motions, entrusted neither to 
man nor to brute, because requiring nothing short of 
fivine power to execute them ; tlie otlier limited in 
each according to the measure granted by the Deity 
for certain specific ends, entrusted to the creature's own 
senses, appetites and mental endowments, varjing in 
every creature according to its organization, tiiough 
derived originally froni the same almighty power. 

It is clear, tlierefore, that there is a two-fold agency 
of mind in these cases — a pure, unlimited, inteUigent, 
regulating impulse, independent of the creature, and a 
limited, uncertain, irregulai', inefficient, power of voli- 
tion, according to the degree of mental energj-, varied 
infinitely in different creatures." (Essay on Instinct, 
page 155.) 

" The mind of man, while it is still imited with the 
body, still subject to the dominion of sense and appe- 
tite, and imprisoned, as it were, in an earthly tenement ; 
wliit'h can loosen itself from this connexion, subdue its 
low desires, overcome its natural tendencies, and already 
anticipate by its virtues a better state; whatever the 
materialist may think certainly proves its superiority to 
the elements thai surround it; clearly proves tliat it 
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has no essential and indissoluble a£5nity with these 
elements^ and discloses its real tendency towards a state 
of existence in which the opening bud of its virtues 
can only blossom into perfect life*'^ (Page 151.) 

If man is found to be the only creature under the 
canopy of heaven (as we cannot doubt he is) who 
knows he has the power to obey or break the laws of 
Ood, and tb obtain his favour by obedience ; this boon, 
this eicalted privilege^ must have been bestowed for 
some lofty purpose^ and it impresses upon him the type 
of peculiar estimation* A power to resist (in a limited 
degree, it is true) the designs of the Omnipotent, and 
to rise by his own free choice, (for he is 9, free agent J 
and virtuous conformity to the will of heaven, into a 
nearer bond of union with his Maker. He cannot be 
made to conceive that the inferior tribes of animals, 
any of which he " may freely kilP' for his food, can 
have any interest in an immortal soul, or share with him 
the joys and happiness of heaven, to which his own 
hopes are instinctively directed; or that they bear any 
resemblance to the superior beings and kindred spirits 
with whom his budding capacities are alone capable of 
enlargement ; nor is he able to trace any thing existing 
in them analogous to those sympathies, affections, and 
desires, springing up in his own mind altogether inde- 
pendent and disjointed from the ordinary concerns of 
this life. 

I cannot close this chapter without cautioning the 
yoimg medical student against that plague-cloud, ma* 
terialism, that so long has cast its banefril shadows over 
our land. Perhaps the mere anatomist can see no 
traces of a principle distinct from matter in the dis- 
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secting-room, in a body where the effacing finger of 
decay hath stolen the last trace from beauty's cheek, 
or the last muscle which clothes with the semblance of 
humanity the dry bones of the skeleton ; perhaps one 
who has spent a life in comparing one muscle with 
another, and the functions of man with those observed 
in the inferior tribes of animals, will ever take a less 
comprehensive range of the human mind and its varied 
relations, than another, less tied and chained by dogmas 
and opinions received second-hand from others, and 
perhaps admitted without the slightest examination. 
The knife of the anatomist will never put us in pos- 
session of a single fact connected with the operations 
of the mind j this information is possessed without his 
assistance, and he is the last being a rational creature 
would think of commissioning to convey information 
concerning an immortal and immaterial principle. 
The Almighty has thought fit to allow an immaterial 
soul to be connected with uiatter, and it appears clear, 
that which is superior is sometimes imprisoned by 
that which is its inferior; the mind by matter, the 
heavenly with the earthly, the good by the evil ten- 
dencies ; but why tliis should be the case is a question 
that it would be as presumptuous for the reader to ask 
as it would be for me to attempt to answer. 

" There wanted yet the master-worlt, lUe end 
or all yet done ; a creature who, uot prone 
And brute ns other creatures, bul endued 
With sanctity ol reason, might erect 
His stature — in devotion lo adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his wurks." 
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Whatever the wretched materialist may theoretically 
conclude^ it is impossible to suppose he can seriously 
believe that a little variation in form, or a nicer texture 
in the brain, constitutes all the difference between him- 
self and the higher orders of brutes. There is a 
wretched vanity in all this ; as David Hume well re- 
marks, '* men come at last to believe that without 
divine assistance, by their own wisdom only they may 
be happy, and m such a degenerate state a phUosopher 
may arise who will say, that the less reUgion a man has 
the happier he will be." But, concludes Doctor Han- 
cock, " as the soul of man, when engrossed with plea- 
sure, or eager for fame, or ambitious of power, or even 
ardent in the search after knowledge, refuses to be 
satisfied; and reason, though abundantly engaged in 
the pursuit, cannot satisfy it in any of these sublunary 
inquiries. It must have an affinity to something above 
sense, which is immortal.** (Page 196.) 

The eye need not wander in the present day very far 
to perceive in what mazes and labyrinths of confusion 
men seek to involve us, by a dependance upon human 
reason only, and not " the better guide ;" with what 
facility they labour to make "the worse appear the 
better reason ;" how men by the doctrines they ad- 
vocate, sink themselves beneath the level of the brute. 
It is vain to attempt to deny the existence of that 
which cannot be demonstrated, for we are as ignorant 
of the essence of matter as of mind, nor can a smile be 
suppressed at the self-complacency of the would-be 
philosopher, who denies the existence of every thing 
that cannot be turned up by the point of his dissecting 
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scalpel,* Without wishing to enter the arena of con- 
troversy with members of ray profession, whose many 
attainments I i-espect, it is impossible in a work of this 
nature not to notice such expressions as, " the point at 
issue actually comprised in the variation of a single 
(hphthong is so minute as to be scarcely visible to the 
nicest theological eye" — t " where shall we find proof 
of the mind's independence ?"t and so on. 

Now, one of two positions must be maintained. 

1. 77(1/ mailer can become a Viiiiking subslance 
witkoul adding any thing to it. 

2, Tlutt mailer cannot think at all. 

K matter can acquire the faculty of thinking without 
adding any thing to it, it must at least be adniitted that 
all matter does not think, and even tliat some material 
now possessing the power of thought did not thiwV 
fifty years ago. For example, the matter of which our 
bodies is formed did not tliink ten years before wo were 
bom. Matter must therefore acqidra the faculty of 
thinking by a certain configimition, ranging and motion 
of its parts. Let us, for instance, suppo-se the matter 
of a stone or of a heap of sand. It is agreed that this 
part of matter has no manner of thought, and therefore 
to make it begin to think all its parts must be formed, 
ranged, and moved in a certain way, and to a certain 



* Dr. Hancock's work on loBtinct contrasted with Beasoii, 
ought to bo caiciblly read, and the arguments of ihiK profound)]' 
philoaopliicikl writer attcntirely exuiniucd. 

+ Gibbon. 

X Lawrence. 
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degree, above and below which matter cannot think. 
Who is it, then, that has given all those just, exact, 
and precise modifications to a vile and shapeless 
matter in order to form the body of a child, and to 
render it rational by degree.. If, on Ihe contrary, 
matter cannot become a thinking substance without 
adding something to it, what will that reasoning atom 
be whilst the matter to which it is wedded only moves ? 
Here then are two natures — ^two substances, as unlike 
and as distinct as possible. One is discovered by 
figures and by local motions only, the other by per- 
ceptions and reasonings ; — the one does not imply or 
create the idea of the other, their respective ideas 
possessing nothing in common. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REVIEW OF THE OPINIONS OF OTHER 
WRITERS AS TO THE UNITY OF THE 
HUMAN RACE, &c. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, ESQUIRE. 

^' That the Negro is more like a monkey than an 
" European cannot be denied as a general obserration. 
** But why is the Negro always selected for this com- 
" parison ? why is he made to fill up the break in 
" Mr. White's chain between the European and the 
" monkey ? I do not hesitate to assert that the notion 
" of specific identity between the African and the 
" ourajig-outang, (on which point Mr. White's language 
**• is not sufficiently clear to enable me to decide what 
^^ he means,] is as false philosophically, as the moral 
" and poUtical consequences to which it would lead are 
** shocking and detestable. The humau species has 
" numerous distinctive marks by which, under every 
*' circumstance of deficient or imperfect civihzation, 
" and every variety of climate and race, it is separated 
" by a broad and clearly defined interval firom all other 
** animals, even of those species which firom their 
** general reseniblance to us have been called anthropo* 
^^ morphous. Mankind in general, the unlearned and 
** the imscientific, do not commit the gross mistake of 
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^^ confounding together man and animals; this dis- 
'^ tinction at least, so clear and obvious to common 
" observation and unprejudiced common sense, is pre- 
^' served in their short division of the animal kingdom 
'^ into man and brutes. 

"Other writers, who expatiate with vast delight on 
" what they call the regular gradation or chain of 
" beings, and discover great wisdom of the Creator and 
" great beauty of the creation in the circumstance, 
" that nature makes no leaps, but has connected the 
" various objects of the three kingdoms together like 
" the steps of a staircase or the links of a chain, 
" represent man only as a more perfect kind of monkey, 
" and condemn the poor African to the degrading 
" situation of a connecting link between the superior 
" races of mankind and the ourang-outang. If by 
" regular gradation nothing more is meant than the 
" variety of organization and its progressive simpli- 
" fication from man throughout the animal kingdom, 
" the truth is incontestible and too obvious to require a 
^^ quarto for its illustration and support. On the con- 
" trary, if it be designed to assert identity of species 
" between ourselves and monkeys, the position is quite 
" untenable," 

Leeiures on Man^ seventh edition. 

PROEESSOB BLUMENBACH. 

" The peculiar characte^stics of man appear to me 
" so very strong, that I not only deem him a distinct 
" species, but also put him into a separate order by 
" himself. His physical and moral attributes place him 
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" at a much greater distance from all other orders of 
" mammiilia, than those arc from each other respectively. 
" Order biniaiiuin (two-handed); genus homo; lhes]}eciG» 
" single, with several varieties hereafter enumerated. 
" Characters ; erect stature ; two hands ; teeth approxi- 
" mated and of equal length ; the inferior incisors per- 
" pendicular. Prominent chin ; rational, endowed with 
" speech ; unarmed ; defenceless," 

De Generis Humani Varietate Nattva, l2mo. 



The scientilic world is much indebted to the labours 
of Blumenbach. Ho selected the physical history of 
man as the subject of his iniiugural thesis (GoettJng. 
1775), and afterwards presented it to the world under 
the above title. The subject once introduced into the 
arena of investigation has since claimed the attention 
of men of learning in this and other countries, and 
when its immense importance is considered no labour 
appears too great, no time too long, for its investigaljou. 
Man has made tools for assisting his labour, and hence 
FranMin designates him the " tool-maMng animal ;" 
but, says Mr. Hobbes, " the most noble and profitable 
invention of all others was that of speech, whereby 
men declare their thoughts one to another by mutual 
utility and conversation, without wliich there had been 
among men neither commonwealth or society, no more 
than amongst lions, bears, and wolves. This is a most 
important distinction, since it is not bom with him like 
the voices of animals, but has been framed and brought 
into use by himself, as the arbitraiy variety of different 
languages incontcstahly proves." — Leviathan- 
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M. CUVIER. 



^^ The first savages collected in the forests a few 
** nourishing firuits, a few salutary roots, and thus sup- 
" plied their more immediate wants. The first shep- 
^' herds observed that the stars move in a regular course, 
^^ and made use of them to guide their journeys across 
^^ the plains of the desert. Such was the origin of 
^^ mathematical and physical sciences. 

^^ Once convinced that he could combat nature by 
^^ the means which she herself afibrded, genius reposed 
" no more ; it watched her without relaxation ; it in- 
" cessantly made new conquests over her, all of them 
*^ distinguished by some improvement in the situation 



" our race. 
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^^ From that time a succession c^ conducting minds, 
fidthful depositaries of the attainments already made, 
" constantly employed in connecting them, in vivifying 
*' them by means of each other, have conducted us in 
" less than forty ages, fix)m the first essays of rude 
" observers, to the profound calculations of Newton 
" and La Place, to the learned researches of Linnaeus 
" and Jussieu. This precious inheritance perpetually 
^^ increa^g, brought firom Chaldea into Egypt, firom 
" Egypt into Greece, concealed during ages of disaster 
^^ and darkness ; recovered in more fortunate times, 
^^ unequally spread among the nations of Europe, has 
" every where been followed by wealth and power ; the 
" nations which have reaped it are become the mistresses 
" of the world, such as have neglected it axe fallen into 

weakness and obscurity .'' 
Ctmer^s Re/lections on the Progress of Sciences ffeadbefore 
the Members of the Royal Institute of France, 1816, 
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" Upon the whole, every curcumstance concurs in 
I)ro\ing that mankind are not composed of species 
essentially different from each other; that on the 
contrary there was originally but one species, which 
after multiplying and spreading over the whole surface 
of the earth, has undergone various changes by the 
influence of chmate, food, mode of living, epidemic 
diseases, and mixture of dissimilar individuals ; that 
at first these changes were not so conspicuous, and 
produced ordy indi\'idual varieties, and these varieties 
became afterwards more specific ; because they were 
rendered more general, more strongly marked and 
more permanent, by the continual action of the 
same causes ; that they are transmitted fi-om gene- 
ration to generation as deformities, or diseases pass 
from piffent to children ; and that lastly, as they 
were originally produced by a train of external and 
accidental causes, and have only been perpetuated 
by time and the constant operation of these causes, 
it is probable tliat they will gradually disappear, or, 
at least, that they will differ from what they are at 
present, if the causes which i>roduced them should 
cease, or if their operation should be varied by other 
circumstances and combinations," 

Natural History by Wood, ml. Hi. p. 446. 

MAXIMUS TYRIUS. 

Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic philosopher, aSbrds 
very striking testimony with regard to the univeieal 
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consent of mankind in a very important truth. Speak- 
ing of the existence of the Deity he says, " In such a 
contest and tumult and disagreement, (about other 
matters of opinion,) you may see this one law and 
language acknowledged by common accord. This the 
Greek says, and this the barbarian says, and the in- 
habitant of the continent and the islanders ; and the 
wise and the unwise.'' 

The original is quoted by Stewart — Elements^ 

vol. ii, p. 80. 

DR. HANCOCK. 

** Now it may be observed, that reason in the en- 
*' larged acceptation to which I have alluded, embraced 
" three powers or principles very necessaiy to be dis- 
^* tinguished. 

" I. It included that power of the mind which 
^ enables it to investigate and find out truth specula- 
^ tively, as in science and the common business of 
^ life, by observation and experience, and to distin- 
^ guish it from falsehood by means of propositions, 
^* comparisons, and deductions ; hence properly called 
*^ the discursive fiiculty or power of reasoning. 

*^ II. It comprehends the elemaits of reason itself — 
^^ the rudiments, seeds, or principles, from which all 
** natural reasoning must spring ; denominated by Judge 
** Hale, * rational instincts' — ^by Bayle, *the innate light 
" of reason, or primitive ideas and rules of true or 
** false' — ^by Cudworth, * innate cognoscitive power' — ^by 
*^ Stewart, ^ the fundamental laws of human belief, or 
** primary elements of human reason,' — by Reid and 
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^' Beattie, ' the principles of commoii sense, as being 

" COMMON TO ALL MANKIND.* " 

*^ III. The power or source of moral sentiment from 
'' which man receives primarily the emoticms which 
^^ give rise to the knowledge of right and wrongs good 
'^ and evil ; and by which he is enabled to feel the 
^^ obligation of duty to God and to his fellow-creatures ; 
*^ in which power may be included the first principles 
'^ or seeds of moral truths ; the sparks of a divine 
^^ intelligence in the soul, the light that enlighteneth 
^' eveiy man — ^irom the necessity of the case, changing 
^' the metaphor to express the meaning more fully ; 
^^ also variously denominated ^ the law written in the 
" heart/ — * connatural moral instincts/ — ^ the first rudi- 
^^ ments of natural justice, charity, and benignity.* ^ 

Page 226 et 227. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

*^ It is a first principle in morals, that we ought not 
'^ to do to another what we should think wrong to be 
^' done to us in like circumstances. If a man is not 
'^ capable of perceiving this in his cool momeiits, when 
^^ he reflects seriously he is not a moral agent, nor is 
'^ he capable of being convinced of it by reasoning.*' 

Essay on the Powers of the Human Mind, vol. m. 

J. J. ROUSSEAU. 

'^ Seeing that men's desire in general is to hold no 
'^ religion but the true, and that whatsoever good efiects 
** grow out of their religion, who embrace instead of 
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^ the true a false, the roots thereof are certain sparks 
"^ of the Ught of truth, intermingled with the darkness 
^ of error ; because no religion can wholly and only 
*^ consist of untruths. If conscience speaks to every 
** heart, why then are they so few who listen to it ? Ah ! 
^ it is because it speaks to us the language of nature, 
** which every thing causes us to forget. Conscience 
^ is timid ; it loves retirement and peace ; it is alarmed 
** by the noise of the world ; the prejudices from which 
'^ they represent it to take its origin are its most cruel 
*^ enemies ; it flies away or is silent before them ; their 
^ noise drowns its gentle voice and hinders it from 
^ being heard ; fanaticism dares to counterfeit it, and to 
'^ meditate crimes in its name. Let us adore the 
" eternal Being — ^with a breath of air we destroy these 
" phantoms of reason which have only a visionary 
^^ existence, and flee away like a shadow before immu- 
" table truth. 

** Cast then your eyes over all the nations of the 
'^ woild, survey all their histories ; among so many ab- 
^ surd and inhuman forms of worship, among such a 
'^ prodigious diversity of manners and of character, 
" you will find every where the same ideas of justice 
" and of probity, every where the same notions of good 
^ and of evil. There is, therefore, in the bottom of 
" our souls an innate principle of justice and of \drtue, 
" by which in spite of our peculiar maxims we judge 
** our own actions and those of others to be good or 
" evil. I know not for what reason men would attribute 
^^ to the progress of philosophy the beautifrQ morality 
^^ of our books ; this morality drawn from the gospel 
^ belonged to Christianity before it did to philosophy. 
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" The precepts of Plalo are often very sublime ; but 
" how frequently does he err, and to what extent do 
" hia errors not reach ? As to Cicero, can we believe 
" that without Plato, this rhetorician would liave dis- 
" covered his duties f The gospel alone, as to its 
" morality, is always perfect, always certain, always 
" true, and always consistent with itself." 

Trantlatedfrmn Ecclesiastical Politic. Book V. 
aad PensSes Rousseau. 



Some apology may be necessary for quoting the 
opinions of men like Lord Shaltesbuiy and Rousseau. 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that, because 
passages confirming my own views of a particular 
subject have been quoted, that I favour their general 
writings. This remark must also be made in reference 
to the extract from the " Lectures on Man ;" the imbe- 
coming levity and needless insult offered to serious 
subjects by men who could write so well is ranch to be 
lamented, is deeply to be deplored. With regard to 
Rousseau, his writings are supposed by many to abound 
with nothing but infidelity, presented in the most 
cdluiing form. This is not the case ; at one time he 
wrote, as is seen frcm the extracts here given, as though 
his mind was imbued with the seeds of virtue and 
religion ; at another, displayed the depravity and weak- 
ness of the infidel and libertine ; one moment we be- 
hold him soaring with the pinion of an angel, conveying 
to every quarter of the globe the germ of truth — the 
advocate of virtue, the defender of morality — the next 
encased in the mantle of a demon, and wallowing in the 
mii-e of earth's lowest blasphemy, he casts before our 
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disgusted eyes the concentrated essence of iniquity. 
Still the acknowledgments of such a man cannot but 
be highly valuable, for they must be regarded as either 
the unconstrained testimony of the human mind on 
the side of virtue, or the spontaneous homage which is 
given by all men, in their cool and serious moments, to 
the universal and unchangeable light of truth; and 
such admissions must be regarded as forced firom them 
in spite of every effort at concealment. 

This power of distinguishing good from evU appears 
to be universally planted in the human breast, shared 
alike by all though differing in degree ; — ^by black man, 
and by white man ; it is a first principle of our consti- 
tution, there is no speculative opinion, persuasion, or 
beUef, which is capable directly or Indirectly of de- 
strcgdng it. That which is originally of a pure nature, 
nothing but habit and custom (second nature) is able to 
uproot; and this affection being an original one, of 
earliest rise in the soul, cannot be effaced at once even 
by the action of force and violence, or by means of the 
most extravagant belief in the world. Why then 
should not this power of distinguishing right firom 
wrong be acknowledged to result from a bias impressed 
upon the mind by its Creator, as well as our love of 
society, or desire of self-preservation ? Now if these 
judgments are not instinctive, how comes it that they 
are universally ^shared by the inhabitants of every 
quarter of the globe ? 

DR. REID. 

^^ The fiuiulties which we have in common with the 
^* brute appear first, and have the quickest growth. In 

N 
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" Uie first period of life, children are not capable of 
" distinguisliiiig right from wrong in conduct; neither 
" are they capable of reaBoning in matters of science. 
" Their judgment of moral conduct, as well as their 
" judgment of truth, advances by insensible degrees, 
" like the com or grass. The seeds of moral disceru- 
" ment are at first tender and delicate, and easily 
*' warped. 

" Our intellectual discernment is not so strong and 
" vigorous by nature as to secure us from errors in 
*' speculation. It would be absurd fi-om the errors and 
*' ignorance of mankind, to conclude that man has not 
" a natural faculty of discerning truth and distinguishing 
" it from error. He must be very ignorant of human 
" nature, who does not perceive that the seed of virtue 
" in tlie mind of man, like that of a tender plant in an 
" unkindly soil, requires care and culture in the first 
" period of life, as well as our own exertion when we 
" come to maturity. The path of duty is a plain path, 
" which the upright heart can rarely mistake. Such it 
*' must he, since every man is bound to walk in it. 
" There are some intricate cases La morals which admit 
" of disputation, but these seldom occur in practice ; 
" and when they do, the learned disputant has no great 
" advantage : for the unlearned man, who uses the best 
" means in his power to know his duty, and acts accord- 
" ing to his knowledge, is inculpable in the sight of 
" God and man. He may err, but he is not guilty of 
" inimoralily.'' 

Reid's Essays. 

The above passages have been quoted to strengthen 
the position, that there is implanted in t/te breast of 
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Ike savoffe, in common icith ourselves, a power ofdUlin- 
guishing between good and evil. However darkened 
and obscured this may be in part, it does not of neces- 
sity overshadow every bright ray of the divine spark of 
heaven. If this was the case, who could plead not 
guilty, who could escape condemnation, for who can 
deny that the wisest and the best have tlieir minds 
bound down by tlie chains of errors, prejudices, and 
imperfect views ? But notwithstanding aU these things, 
now and then there does break forth some instinctive 
irradiations, amid the moral gloom of tlie most bar- 
barous climes, and sparks of superior light at times, 
kiodling aa it were in the breast of the savage, prove 
him to be allied to ourselves. 

Can, therefore, a right to share with us in the hopes 
of immortality be denied to the darkest heathen nationB, 
because they adore, and bend their knees in prayer to 
the universal Father, in the sun, or cloud ; or prostrate 
themselves before idols of stone, birds, or beasts, be- 
cause they were never taught to tune their harps in 
prmse of his great name ? But who are the claimants 
of this mental superiority, seizing exclusively the title 
of men, in order to class the poor Negro with the 
monkey tribes ? Children of the philosophers, who in 
etdigktened England, scarce three hundred years ago, 
with the divine word of heaven as a guide, burnt at the 
stake unhappy women, for the supposed crime of 
tcilchcrafl ! Yes, these are tlie men, who a^ue Uiat 
the Carib cannot distinguish right &om wrong, because 
he eats the body of the foe just slain ; or the Esqui- 
maux, because he leaves his aged relative to perish ; 
the Thug, because he sacrifices all who are not of his 
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creed on the altar of Kalee ; tlie Hindoo, liecaune ho 
dies beneath the wheels of Juggernaut; the Hindoo 
widow, because With supposed religious dL-volion, she 
expires a voluntary victim on the funeral pile of lier 
deceased huaband. 

This power of distinguishing good from evil must be 
acknowledged as universal ; and in whatever way, pro- 
portion, or degree, communicated to man, has been 
derived from the same stream of purity and wisdom ; 
imparted to the civilized man, and hia savage broUier, 
with the breath of life, and the possession of reason. 
The channels may have been dilTerent, but the fountain 
has been the same. Whether instinctively revealed by 
conscience, that feeling which forbids the Grecnlander 
to steal the canoe and fisliing-spear of his neighbour ; 
or by that lawwhich was written on tabKs of stone, and 
revealed in the pages of the Gospel. 

DOCTOfi PRICHABD. 

" On a review of all the facts connected with the 
" propagation of mixed breeds, we may conclude that 
" real hybrids are either barren or so little prolific, that 
" their stock is destined soon to become extinct ; while 
" the mixed offsprings oripnating from different 
" races within the limits of the same species, generally 
" exceed in vigour and in the tendency to multiplication 
" the parent races from which they are produced. I 
" do not wish to erect an important conclusion upon 
" this one argument, but its evidence, as far as that 
" and considerable weight must be allowed to it, is 
" manifestly Jitvourablc to the doctrine, that the several 
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*^ tribes of men are but varieties of the same species,'* 
—Page 160. 

^* I have endeavoured to establish the general fact 
^ that no remarkable instance of variety is discov^able 
^^ in mankind, ct which a paralld may not be found 
among the lower orders of the creation. Perhaps the 
evidence may be neariy as complete as the nature of 
^' the investigatioii could entitle us lio expect it to be ; 
^^ still it is of a negative Idnd and miH so cogent of 
^conviction as a-poi^tive arganiait wduld be. But 
** here I must refer my readers to the conclui^ons ob* 
*^ tained in the first and second chapters of the same 
^* book, viz. those which contained physiological and 
^'and psychological comparisons. These conclusions 
" carried with them something of positive evidence, 
** In the JirH chapter it was attempted to be proved, 
^' that tribes of animals which belong to different 
*^ species, differ firom each other phyi^cally in a variety 
^' of particulars, in which the most dissimilar of humati 
" races display no such differences. In ihej^rst place, 
** separate but even proximate species differ from each 
'* other in the principal laws of the animal economy, as 
" those which govern the duration of life, and the facts 
<* which relate to reproduction. Human races coincide 
^^ strictly in all these particulars. Secondly ^ different 
^ species of animals have different diseases, are sub* 
^* jected to different pathological laws, if I may use 
^^ such an expression. All human races are liable to 
'* the same diseases ; at least the varieties which exist 
" in these respects are such as are produced by the 
"influence of climate. Thirdlyy distinct species do 
" not freely intermix their breed, and hybrid plants and 
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" animals do not propagate Uieir kind beyond at most a 
" very few geneiatlons, and no real hybrid races are 
" perpetuated ; but mixed breeds descended from the 
" most distinct races of men are remarkably prolific. 

" The inference is obvious. If the mixed propa- 
" gation of men does not obey the same laws which 
" universally govern the breeding of hybrids, the mixed 
" breeds of men are not really hybrid, and the ori^al 
" tribes from which they descend must be considered 
" as varieties of the same species. 

" In the second chapter, which contains psychological 
" comparisons, I endeavoured, in the Jwst place, to 
" establish on abroad scale, that species even the most 
" nearly resembling, and belonging to the same genera, 
" are endowed with peculiar psychical qualities which 
" are even more distinct, and therefore more charac- 
" teristic of particular species, than peculiarities of 
" bodily structure ; that all species in fact differ from 
" each other in respect to their instincts, or those active 
" principles, which witli wonderfiil constancy govern 
" the lives and habits of creatures belonging to each 
" kind, and give to each tribe an uniform and unvarying 
" character. Secondly, that mankind, however they 
" vary in different ages aud countries in respect to 
" acquired habits and the arts of life, are yet subjected 
" not less than the inferior tribes to the influence of 
" certain impulses or active tendencies, which like the 
" instincts of animals are constant and invariable. 
" Tfiirdly, I attempted to prove by a survey of some 
" phenomena illustrative of the psychic^ character of 
" some of the most dissimilar of mankind, that they all 
*' have common afiections, sympathies, and are sub- 
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^'jected to precisely analogous laws of feeling and 
^ action, and partake in short of a common psychical 
^ nature, and are therefore proved to belong to one 
^* species or lineage. Probable evidence from its nature 
^^ admits of accumulation ; and perhaps it will be al« 
*^ lowed that a considerable mass of evidence has thus 
*^ been collected in support of one and the same con-* 
'^ elusion with respect to the tribes of mankind. 
Besearches into the Physical History of Mankind. 

All writers who have investigated the subject, appear 
to come to the conclusion that the various tribes of 
men of whatever form, colour, or climate, are of the 
same species. True it is, that some have attempted to 
draw from the &cts they may have collected an in- 
ference different from the learned authors already 
quoted ; but it has been done either in direct oppo- 
idtion to the evidence adduced, or in ignorance of the 
anatomical data from which a correct opinion can only 
be formed* 

It cannot be denied, that even in modem times great 
ignorance has prevailed on this subject, evidenced by 
die writings of Monboddo and Rousseau. The former 
describes our species as ^ monkeys without tails^ and 
the latter has applied the observations of travellers 
concerning beasts to man. The only thing necessary 
to form the same opinion is to believe, that he knew 
better what they saw than they did themselves. The 
unsupported arguments of Rousseau and Monboddo 
prove that they were profoundly ignorant of the form 
and structure of man and monkeys, and therefore any 
position they may have taken is littie likely to be true. 
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inasmuch as they were destitute of correct information 
upon the subjects pretended to be explained in thob 
works. The men, however, most profound for their 
learning and most distinguished for philosophical re- 
search, agree in describing all men of the same species. 
The extracts quoted, as well as a carefid examination 
of the writings of Buffon, Blumenbach, Ztmmermann, 
Meiners, Soemmering, Ludwig, Hunter, Kaimes, Smith, 
Dr. Prichard, Mr. Lawrence, and Dr. Morton, cannot 
fail to lead the mind to the same conclusion, unless 
usurped by bigotiy and blinded by preconceived 
opinions. 

XIII. OF THE PSYCHICAL CHARACTERS OF 
THE MORE UNCIVILIZED RACES OF 
MANKIND. 

There will be no difficulty in proving that all the 
races of men, however they may difiei in form, colour, 
civilization, intellectual endowments, and moraJ attri- 
butes, have some feelings in comiuon the one with the 
other, some sympathies shared alike by the philosopher 
and the savage. These intellectual endowments and 
moral attributes differ doubtless in degiee, evidenced 
in the depravity of human nature ; in the uneducated 
rustic, the uncultivated Airican, the idiot, and the 
insane. Any of the above examples prove man's moral 
imbecility when lie is placed in circumstances tmfa- 
voinable to his improvement, or physically ui capacitated 
for obtaining it. 

An acorn when thrown among thorns will not grow, 
yet it does not cease to be a seed; and it must by 
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the same train of reasoning be admitted that as all men 
have implanted in their hearts the love of justice, 
piety, equity, gratitude, and chastity, although all 
breasts may not prove congenial soils, nevertheless 
these must be regarded as traits of human nature, 
although they may not be so matured in the savage as 
in the inhabitant of some civilized city of the earth. 

A slight examination of the subject will enable us 
to conclude, that there are implanted in the mind of 
every man by the Creator certain innate piinciples, 
capable of being enlarged by education, improved by 
eiLample, and refined by experience. For example, 
good will in man towards man is universal ; and, says 
Bishop Butler, '^ it is sufficient that the seeds of it be 
implanted in nature by God : there is much it is owned 
left for us to do upon our own heart and temper, to 
cultivate, to improve, to call it forth, and to exercise it 
in a steady uniform manner. This is our work ; this is 
virtue, this is relig^on.*^ Lord Bacon contends also 
that there are certain fountains in nature whence all 
civil laws are derived, but as streams, ^^and like as 
waters do take tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through which they run^ so do civil laws vary according 
to the regions and governments where they are planted, 
though they proceed from the same fountains.'* 

This remark of Lord Bacon, found accidentally since 
the above was written, serves to strengthen the con* 
elusion drawn. It cannot be denied that there are sown 
in every breast the seeds of benevolence undefiled by 
selfish motives. These affections are displayed in 
various ways towards others, as in parental and filial 
affection, in sympathy or compassion for the afflicted, 
in veneration for the wise. 
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The faculticB of man unfold themselves in a certain 
order appointed by the founder of the imiversal law 
governing mankind. In their gradual progress they 
may be assisted or kept back, ripened or corrupted, by 
education, instruction, example, or exercise, which like 
soil and culture in the flower may produce changes for 
the better or the worse. For in man there appears to 
be two active principles, either of which he is at liberty 
to select as his guide through life. As soon as thought 
has convinced man of this twofold nature, he shoidd 
select and fortify the better part. But if instead of 
exerting his intellectual, he gives himself up to his 
corporeal faculties, the external senses become all in 
all, and the germ of good not only fails to blossom and 
produce fruit, but perishes by slow degrees. On the 
other hand, by cultivating this better part, with the 
things which belong to it, the soul throws off its alloy 
and becomes more and more pure, Tims when the 
separation under the form wliich we term death takes 
place, the soul disengages itself from its shroud like a 
fly from its chrysalis, and a more perfect state of being 
at once commences. This is the only true way in which 
the differences existing among the various races of 
men may be accounted for; the reason some men are 
little removed from the cattle in the field and the wild 
beasts of the forest, while others possess a god-like 
reason elevating them above their fellow-nicn, enabling 
them to examine more faithiiilly, and to admire more 
fully, the beauties of nature, and to feel the force and 
grandeur of the remark of Plato — 

"The worlcl is God'a epistle to mankind." 
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Let us next examine the numerous facts that have 
been collected, with a view of proving the correctness 
of the above conclusions. Mr* Burchell, in his very 
interesting account of the Bushmen, informs us, that 
alihough the females are nearly naked, they display as 
much modesty as Europeans. ^^ The girls are as deli- 
cate in feelings of modesty as though they had been 
educated in the most decorous manner.^ They appear 
to be pleasing, by a sprightly and interesting expression 
of countenance, though &r from beautiful ; their fea- 
tures have the peculiar characteristics of the Bushman 
race. This account is ftdly confirmed by Thompson, 
in his work entitled ^^ Travels in Afiica ;** and Kolben, 
in his '^ Voyages and Natural History of the Cape of 
Grood Hope,*' draws even a more favourable portrait of 
this race, undoubtedly the remains of Hottentot hordes 
who subsisted in other times like all the tribes of 
Southern Africa, for the most part, by rearing sheep and 
cattle, but who have been plundered of their birth-right 
by Etiropean settlers, and compelled to seek shelter 
among the impenetrable rocks and deserts of the in- 
terior. Flocks and herds they now have none; no 
longer a pastoral nation, the few remaining repre- 
sentatives of this ancient race live by hunting or upon 
the roots of the desert ; on reptiles, locusts, the larvae 
of ants, and the plunder obtained from the colonists on 
the frontier. Descended from the pastoral, to the state 
of banditti, the Bushmen have become transformed 
into hordes of fierce, suspicious, and blood-thirsty 
savages; treated^y their fellow men, who claim the 
title of Christians, as bears or wolves, and hunted like 
wild beasts, they have at length become assimilated to 
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tliem in disposition and hubits ; neyerthclcgs the sun of 
humanity can be discovered peeping from beneath this 
black and degrading cloud, and the proofs of a nature 
allied to our own are clearly manifest. 

They are, we are informed by one of the best writers 
on South Africa (Kolben), the most faithful eerrants in 
the world; and although passionately fond of spirits 
and tobacco, will not partake of that wliich be- 
longs to their masters, nor suffer any other person to 
do so : added to this, kindness and good nature are 
distinguishing traits of their character. " I have known 
many of them (says Kolben) who understood French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, to a degree of perfection ; one 
porticulaily who Icamt Enghsh and French in a very 
short time, and having overcome the habits of pronun- 
ciation contracted from bis native language, was said by 
good judges to understand and speak them with sur- 
prising readiness and propriety." 

It appears also that their chastity is very remarkable, 
and adulteiy when known among them is punished with 
death. They have been employed by Europeans in 
affairs requiring the exercise of skill and judgment. A 
Hottentot named Cloos was engaged to carry on a trade 
of barter for cattle, with tribes residing at a very con- 
aderable distance, by Van der Stel, a late governor of 
tlic Cape, and he generally returned after executing 
his commission with great success. 

Such are the men who by some writers have been 
declared unworthy to form one of the links of Uie chain 
of human nature. It has been said also that the Hot- 
tentots are devoid of a knowledge of a future state, and 
that they are destitute of all belief in a Deity, The 
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internal character of the mind can be best discorered 
by an acqimntance with rehgious ideas and impressions. 
This evidence cannot easily be collected respecting 
tribes enslaved and cut off from tlieir fellow men, and 
obliged to toil incessantly to procure the scanty supply 
of food on which they contrive to eke out existence- 
In such a state of being, and exposed to such vicissi- 
tudes, little surprise need be expressed, if all vestige of 
religious feeling, all veneration for justice, all traces of 
morality, are found to be obliterated. This, however, is 
not the case ; the Hottentots have a firm belief in a 
supreme power, which they teim " Gounya, Tekqaoa" 
or the god of all gods, saying his abode is far beyond 
the moon. No prayers are offered up to this deity — ^no 
sacrifices made — but the moon is worshipped at the 
full and change. 

From the period when the Cape colony came into the 
possession of the English, great improvements have 
been made in the condition of this people, and through 
the exertion of Missionary labour many Hottentots and 
even Bushmen have embraced the dmstian faith, and 
become converts to the sublime doctrines of our holy 
religion. 

little need be said of the Esquimaux. It would 
indeed be superfluous to do so, after the lucid manner 
in which their habits and customs have of late been 
described by numerous writers. Inhabitants of a por- 
tion of the earth where living nature appears continually 
at the point of death, buried imder the ever present ice 
and snow of the pole, tlieir employment is the chase, 
their occupation storing provisions in subterraneous 
storehouses bi which they pass much of thcii time in 
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sleep, or in eating dried fish during the long wintiy 
nights that the aurora-borealis but dimly cheers. Their 
feelings of justice and ideas of a future state may be 
collected from the joiumals of the Moravian missionaries. 
They believe in a future state, which is looked upon as 
the reward of the good, and suppose the great spirit 
Tomgarsuc, to dwell in an Elysium placed in the 
abysses of the ocean. The first convert to the doc- 
trines of Christianity was Kajamack, who became a 
zealous disciple of the missionaries, and greatly assisted 
them in spreading his newly embraced creed. The 
effects of Christianity upon the moral and social con- 
dition of this people has been very remarkable. Na- 
tional superstitions no longer exist; the temple of 
sorcery is overthrown ; cnielty and licentiousness, witli 
a long train of kindred ^^ces, are now replaced by 
neighbourly good feeling and Christian philanthropy. 
Thus in a very short period of time, has the mind of 
the Greenlander become softened and purified, although 
his mode of life is still rude, and destitute of the 
polish of civilization so striking in the inhabitants of 
Europe. 

The Negro races are clearly distinguisbablo £com 
Kaffer tribes in many important particulars; I therefore 
propose to submit them next to a psychological com- 
parison. The materials for such an examination aie 
very abundant, more so than of any other tribe, and it 
may be better at once to commence with the rehgion of 
the Afiican Negroes. This race are usually described 
as bound by the spell of Fetisses, which means super- 
stitions charms. This creed of spells holds a primary 
position in all the forms of religious worship among the 
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Negroes of Africa, but it does not appear that the first 
rays of a natural religion are altogether clouded by it 
If the examination be extended to the nations of more 
temperate climes — ^to the polished inhabitants of France, 
England, and Scotland, or the sister kingdom, is not 
the prevalence of superstitions and practices, more or 
less bordering upon the Fetisses of the Negroes, at 
once discovered ? Such, for example, as the doctrine 
of fiitality ; a belief in destiny, astrology, necromancy, 
charms, spells, omens, good and evil genius of particular 
individuals, lucky and unlucky days ; to say nothing of 
a superstition greater than any existing amongst the 
poor deluded inhabitants of Africa — viz. the placing a 
child's caul in the cabin of a ship to preserve it from 
being wrecked ; looked upon by our sailors with terror, 
and firmly believed by them the guardian angel that 
protects the ship frora every danger. Barbot, who has 
written an account of ^^ Guinea,'* remarks that the word 
Fetisso, signifying a spell or charm, is not an African 
term, although used by the Negroes of the Gold Coast, 
who borrowed it from the Portuguese. The names of 
their idols are Bossefoe and Bossum. In a voyage 
made by the Apostolical Prefect of the Jacobites, 
(Father Godfrey Loyer,) to the coast of Issini, he 
studied the manners, customs, and devotional exercises 
of this people, and declares that they have universally 
a belief in the existence of a God, and to that God 
'their prayers are addressed. " Every morning,*' con- 
tinues this writer, " after they rise they go to the river 
side, and either throw some water, or sand and water, 
upon their head in token of submission ; they then join 
their hands, and open them, uttering sofdy the word 
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* Ebsu^ias ;' this over, the eyes are raised towards 
heaven, and with great fer\-our they repeat tlie foUowijig 
prayer : ' AnghiUme tname maro mame vice, mame 
shike e okkori mame akaka mame hremHc mame 
unquan e aconsan.'* 

The celebrated missionary Oldendrop, (Geschichto 
der Mission der Evangelischen Bnider auf den Carai- 
bEuschen Inseln St. Thomas, S. Croix, und S. Jan. 
1777. s, 318.) had many opportunities of forming a 
correct opinioD of the habits of the Negroes, and 
appears to hare availed himself of them; becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with tlieir pecuUarities of 
character and mental history. He prefaces his elabo- 
rate account with the pledge, that everything contained 
in his works has been wiitten in perfect good iajtb, and 
that every thing narrated came immediately under his 
own obser\-ation. Lot him speak, however, in his own 
forcible language. " I recognized among them a uni- 
versal belief in tho existence of a God whom they 
represent as very powerftil and beneficent. ' He is tho 
maker of the world and of men, he it is who thunders 
in the wr, as he punishes the bad man with his bolls. 
He regards beneficent actions with a smile, and rewards 
the pious with a long life.' " He also informs us that 
the above simple and beautjfiil creed was received by 
him from the Negroes, " for I have related nothing 



■ The translation of this prayer ia— " My God, giye me day 
by day yams and rice — give me gold and silver— supply me with 
riches and Blaves— beslow upon me the blessings of health, and 
laoke me active oud sniA." 
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which I did not receive immediately from the Negroes 
themselves." 

To this almighty Parent the Negroes ascribe their 
own personal gifts, the fruits of the earth, and all good 
things. They believe that he is favourable to such 
men as offer prayers to him, who call upon him in the 
hour of danger and in time of need, and that he suc^ 
eours them in peril, heals their diseases, relieves the 
parched earth with the refreshing shower and causes it 
to produce fruit. " This (say the Negroes) is the chief 
Grod who lives on high, beyond the sun; the God 
above all gods •" 

^^ Among all the black nations, (writes the excellent 
Oldendrop,) with whom I have been acquainted, even 
among the utterly ignorant and rude, there is none which 
did not believe in a God, which had not learnt to give 
him a name, which did not regard him as the maker of 
the ftorldf and ascribe to him^ more or less clearly j all 
the attributes which I have briefly summed up.^^ 

I\ appears, however, that the Negroes have only one 
name for heaven and God ; both are always designated 
alike. I cannot collect from the writings of Oldendrop 
whether they do or do not regard heaven and the God 
of heaven as the same. Perhaps their minds (poor 
unsophisticated children of nature) have never thought 
upon the difference. But although unable to collect 
positive evidence on this mmor pomt, enough has 
been written to prove that the African Negro, the child 
of the desert, the inhabitant of the forest, the slave of 
the white barbarian, possesses a belief in a future 
state ; a belief in the existence of a God, of mercy, and 
of justice, although he has been placed in the kingdom 
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of the brute, and denied Ity some to possess even tlie 
semblance of humanity. 

Was additional proof wanted to estabhsh the antho- 
rity of the writer just quoted, it may be derived from the 
feict of his being frequently referred to by Dr. Prichard. 
Any one can discover, by a perusal of hia work, that no 
opinion is there given which has not been fiiUy exa- 
mined ; no author quoted whose views cannot be tested 
by the standard of truth. 

Upon the authority of Oldendrop it may also be 
stated, that the Negroes beheve almost universally in 
the happiness of the good after death, and ima^ne the 
abode of the blessed to be where Sambo Pringo {that is 
God) dwells. They fancy that the souls of bad men 
become ghosts, and reappear upon earth because they 
preserve their inclination to do evil, which proves that 
they have not gone to God. 

" There is scarcely any nation of Guinea which does 
not believe in the immortality of the soul, and that it 
continues to live after its separation from the body ; 
has certain necessities, performs actions, and is espe- 
cially capable of the enjojment of happiness or miseiy. 
The Amina call the soul and the shadow by the same 
name, and some of the Walje nation told me that ' they 
consider the soul to be of as subtile a nature as is the 
shadow.' " Oldendrop. 

It is a pleasing fact that evidence has been collected 
by this writer, and also by Craotz, which proves that 
the Negroes are a.s capable of receiving the divine 
light of Christianity as ourselves. He has collected 
numerous prayers and homilies composed by Negro 
preachers, addressed to congregations of their countiy- 
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men, breathing the same spirit of love to God and man 
as animated the men who composed the Liturgy of our 
holy religion ; and this proves them to be as capable of 
receiving instruction as our painted ancestors — proves 
them to possess powers of mind and body equal to our 
own— proves that the hour will come when the dark 
clouds of ignorance and superstition wUl be banished 
from their land — ^proves that an hour will come when 
the cross shall be conveyed to India — to Africa, — ^the 
blessing Christ brought with him from heaven ; when 
the devotee of the Granges shall hear of the washing of 
regeneration, and the earth filled with the glory of God. 
Mr. Lawrence remarks, that " the inferiority of the 
dark to the white races is much more general and 
strongly marked in the powers of knowledge and re- 
flection, the intellectual faculties, using that expression 
in its most comprehensive sense, than in moral feelings 
and dispositions. Many of the former, although little 
civilized, display an openness of heart, a friendly and 
generous disposition, the greatest hospitality, and an 
observance of the point of honour, according to their 
own notions, from which nations more advanced in 
knowledge might often take a lesson with advantage. 

INDIVIDUAL EXAMPLES OF MENTAL SUPE- 
RIORITY IN THE NEGRO RACE. 

The following instances of superior mental endow* 
ment in Negroes are collected from the writings of 
Blumenbach, Barrow, Lawrence, Le Vaillant, and 
Mungo Park. A few examples, however, can only be 
selected from the many anecdotes honourable to the 
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moral character of the Africans ; proving them to be 
neither wanting in powers of mind, nor deficient in Iho 
more amiable qualities of the heart. The portrait of a 
cliief of one of the tribes, is thus beantiiully drawn : — 
" His countenance was strongly marked witli the habit 
of rertection ; vigorous in his mental, and amiable in 
his personal quatiljes, Gaika was at once the fHend and 
ruler of a happy people, who universally pronounced 
bis name with transport, and blessed his abode as the 
seat of felicity." 

Mr. Barrow, speaking of the Hottentots, informs us, 
that they are kind and faitbiul ; lliat they would divide 
the laBt bit of bread with a friend ; that they have little 
of tlie cumiing of the savage, and when accused of any 
crime, if guilty, at once diviUge the truth. They are of 
a very peaceful disposition, seldom quarrel or use pro- 
voMug words, and are far from being devoid of talent. 
Many might leam a lesson from these savages. 

During the dieadfiil earthquake which made such 
ravages in the island of St. Domingo in the year 1770, 
a Negress of Port-au-Prince, found herself alone in tlie 
house of her master and mistress, with their youngest 
child whom she nursed. The house shook to its 
foundation. Everj- one had taken flight, she alone 
could not escape, without leaving her infant charge in 
danger; she flew to the chamber and found it in a 
profound sleep , at that moment the walls of the house 
fell in ; still anxious to save the child she threw herself 
upon it, and when the ruins were examined the habe 
was found alive, shielded and presened by the mangled 
body of the faithful Negress, who died soon afterwards, 
he victim of her fidehty. 
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Blumenbach had at one time in his possession poetiy 
in English, Latin, and Dutch, by diflTerent Negroes. 

In 1734, A. TV. Amo^ a Negro from the coast of 
Guinea, took the degree of Doctor at the University of 
Wittenberg, and displayed in two disputations an ex- 
tensive and well-digested reading in the physiological 
books of the time. 

Ignatius Sancho and Gustatms Vasa, the former bom 
in a slave ship on its passage to the West Indies, and 
the latter in the kingdom of Benin, have distinguished 
themselves as literary characters in modem times. 

Jac. E. J. Capiieiny who after studying theology, was 
ordained at Leyden, and published several works on 
divinity, was bought when only eight years aid of a 
slave-dealer. His ^^ Dissertatio de Servitute libertati 
Christianas non contraria,'' when first pubUshed, was 
considered a work of great merit and went through 
four editions. 

Among the many amiable traits which distinguish 
the character of the American Indians, that of conjugal 
affection and fideUty is not the least remarkable. 
When a couple is married the husband takes consider- 
able pains to please his wife, and by repeated proofs 
of his sldll and abiUty in the art of hunting, to make 
her sensible that she can be happy with him, and that 
peace and plenty shall be her portion. At break of 
day he will take his gun, and by breakfast time retum 
home with a deer, turkey, or some other game. He 
makes it appear, that it is in his power to bring pro* 
visions home whenever he pleases ; and his wife, proud 
of having such a good hunter for her husband, does 
her utmost to serve and make herself agreeable to him. 
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The mare a laan docs br Us wife's comfcity the more 
he is esteened. In the year ViCft, (sajs Mr. Heeker- 
welder, in his toj inteiestii^ accoont of the Amencan 
Indians) I was witness to a tcij lemailaMe instance 
of the dispofiitiao of ln£ans to indnlg^e their wires. 
Theie was a fiunin e in the land, and a ack Indian 
woman e^cpiesBed a desire far a mess of Indian com. 
Her husband harii^ heard that a trader at Lower 
Sandnskr had a fittle, set aS on hoiseback fer that 
]dace, one hundred miles distant, and returned with as 
mnch com as fiOed the crown oi his hat, tar which he 
left his horse in pledge, and came honie on foot, hiinging 
his saddle back with him. 

It vefT seldom happens diat an Indian condescends 
to quarrel with Us wife, or abose her, thoo^ she has 
giren Um just cause. In such a case the man widiont 
replying or sajing a sin^e word win take Us gun and 
go into the foiest, wheie he wiU lemain some weeks, 
subsisting upon the game he is enabled to kil], before 
he returns home again, well knowing that a greater 
punishment cannot be inflicted upon the wife for her 
misconduct than thus remaining away; for she is not 
onlj kept in suspense, uncettain whether he will return 
again, but is soon reported a bad and quairdsome 
woman. When he at length does return, she endea* 
TOurs b J her attention to proTe a penitence and soirow 
for the past, though both stndiousl j abstain frmn all 
mention of the cause of their late separation. And as 
Us cUldren will on Us return hang about Um and 
soothe Um wilh their caresses, he is on thdr account 
ready to forgire, or at least to say nothing unpleasant to 
thdr mother^ 
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If these traits in the character of the untutored 
Indian in domestic life put the manners of more civi- 
lized nations to the blush, how much more is the 
reproach to social life contained in the following 
narratiye. 

In the year 1771, (says the author last mentioned,) I 
passed by the door of an Indian who was a trader, and 
had consequently a quantity of goods in his house. 
He was going with his wife to Pittsburgh, and they were 
shutting up the house, so that no person remained in it 
during their absence. This shutting up was nothing 
more than putting a large pounding block with a few 
sticks outside the door so as to keep it closed. As I 
was looking at this man with attention while he was so 
employed, he addressed me in these words, ^^ See, my 
Mend, this is an Indian lock that I am putting to my 
door.** I answered, " Well enough, but I see you have 
much property in the house, it may be stolen before 
your return." " Stolen by whom ?" " Why by the 
Indians to be sure." " No, no — (replied he) — ^no Indian 
would do such a thing, and unless a white man happen 
to come this way, I shall find it quite safe on my return." 

In 1731, an African youth named Job Ben Solomon, 
son of the high priest of Bunda in Forta, was made 
prisoner when travelling on the south side oi the 
Gambia, and sold as a slave to an American captain, 
who carried him to Maryland. He was there resold to 
a planter, who, finding him a youth of very distinguished 
abilities, treated him with great kindness, and at the 
expiration of twelve months undertook to forward a 
letter written by the poor boy, in the Arabic tongue to 
the distinguished philanthropist, Mr. Oglethorpe, in 
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England, whose fame as a friend of humanity pointed 
him out as the moat likely person to effect the reslora- 
lion of on unfortunate captive to his native country. 

On receiving tJiis letter, Mr, Oglethorpe immediately 
sent out instructions for the ransom of Solomon, and 
his conveyance to England. When he arrived in this 
countiy every attention was paid to him; the Royal 
Family and nobles of the court treating him with the 
greatest kindness. After residing in London for about 
fourteen months. Job resolved to return to his native 
land ; wishing once more to embrace the high priest, 
his fether. 

When he left England the Royal Family and African 
Company loaded him with presents, and directions were 
sent to their agents in A£ica to show him every 



Job arrived at James Fort on the 8th of August, 
1734, at which time Mr. Moore, then in the service of 
the Aliican company, was at the place. A relation of 
what followed is extracted bora the journal of this 
gentleman. 

" Job Ben Solomon having a mind to go up to Joar 
to talk with some of his countrymen, accompanied me 
there. 

" We arrived at the creek of Domofeusa, and having 
some acquaintance at the town of tliat name, Job and 
I went there together. 

" In the evening, as we were sitting under a great 
tree, there came six or seven of the very pecqile who 
three years before had stolen Job and sold him to the 
master of the slave-sliip. Affecting not to know them, 
he asked some questions about himself, which they 
answered truly. 
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^^ At last he enquired, ^ how the King their master 
did ?' They answered, ^ that he was dead.' * Dead/ 
exclaimed Job, ^ how did he die ?' ^ Among the goods,' 
replied they, * for which they sold poor Job there was a 
pistol, which the King' used commonly to wear sus- 
pended by a string around his neck, and the pistol 
being loaded, accidentally went off one day, and the 
balls lodging in his throat he presently died.' 

^^ Job was so transported at the close of this story, 
that he immediately fell on his knees and returned 
thanks to Mahomet, for making his persecutor die by 
the very goods for which he sold him into slavery. 

" He then turned to Mr. Moore, saying, ^ You see, 
Mr. Moore, that God Almighty was displeased at this 
man's making me a slave, and therefore made him die 
by the very pistol for which he sold me. Yet ought I 
to forgive him, because had I not been sold I should 
neither have known any thing of the English tongue, 
nor have had any of the fine, useful, and valuable 
things I have brought with me, nor have known that 
there is such a place in the world as noble England, 
nor such good and generous people as Mr. Oglethorpe, 
Queen Caroline, the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Montague, the Earl of Pembroke, Mr. Holden, and the 
Royal African Company.' " 

^* Father," said the Indian chief Captain Pipe, to the 
British commanding officer at Detroit in 1801, ^^ here is 
what has been done with the hatchet you gave me, 
(handing a stick with a scalp on it). I have done with 
the hatchet what you commanded me to do, and found 
it sharp. Nevertheless I did not do all that I might 
have done. iVb, / did not ; my heart failed unihin me. 
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I folt compassion for your enemy. Innocence (meaning 
women and children) had no part in your quarrel, 
therefore / distinguished — 1 spared — I took some live 
flesh (his name for prisoners), which while I was bring- 
ing to you, I spied one of your large canoes in which I 
put it for you. In a few days you will receive tlie _flesh 
andjind it of the same colour as your own, Father ! I 
hope you will not destroy what I haie saied. You, 
Father, have the means of sanng these, which with me 
would perish for want. The warrior is poor and his 
cabin always empty, but your house, father, is always 
full." 

The above facts have not been brought before the 
reader with the view, either of asserting the mental 
superiority of the Negio family, or of proving them 
equal as a race to the inhabitants of European countries. 
Still we have found many of them possessed of the 
same powers of mind, as the most lea'ned of our 
schools; we have discovered trmts of kindness and 
benevolence, worthy the most exalted of our philan* 
thropists; and when men are discovered so nearly 
allied in all the piincipal traits of their psychical 
character to each other, it cannot be denied that they 
are of the same species. For example, take two men, 
the one black, and the other white, who never saw or 
heard of one another, or ever held communion with, 
or received instruction from any other man, that could 
give them common notions; yet let them speak at the 
extremities of the pole, on certain truths, and the 
ideas will be the same. Men of all coimtries, and of 
all ages, whatever their education may have been, are 
agreed on certain truths. This innate essence is pos- 
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sessed by all iQanldnd ; it is this internal power which 
makes the Afiican savage think about a great many 
things just as the Greek and Roman philosophers 
thought ; it is this power that made the Chinese geo- 
metricians find out some of the same truths as the 
Europeans, though a boundless ocean at one time cut 
off all communication, even the knowledge of the 
existence the one of the other. It is this power of the 
mind which makes the Englishman and the Hottentot 
conclude that two and two are four ; that makes men 
think on certain points now, as four thousand years ago ; 
that gives uniform thoughts to the most jealous and 
dissimilar of men, and the most irreconcileable among 
themselves ; it is by this power that men, in all ages and 
countries are, as it were, bound together in harmony, 
and chained to an immoveable centre, by certain in- 
variable rules, termed first principles, notwithstanding 
the infinite variation of opinions that arise among them 
fit)m their passions, avocations, and caprices, which 
even overrule all their other less clear judgments. It 
is by this power that men, depraved as they are, have 
not as yet presumed openly to bestow on vice the name 
of fdrtuej that they are obliged to dissemble, being just, 
sincere and moderate, in order to gain one another's 
esteem. The most depraved of men cannot be brought 
to value what they wish they could value, or to despise 
what they wish they could despise. It is not possible 
to force the eternal barrier of truth and justice. The 
universal faculty of reason checks the attempt, and sets 
bounds to the folly and imprudence of man. Though 
vice has reigned for ages with unbridled licentiousness, 
virtue is still called virtue, and the most brutal of her 
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adversaiies cannot rob her of her name. Hence it 
follows, that vice, though triuraphant throughout the 
world, is still obliged to disguise itself under the mask 
of hj-pocriay, or to prctfind honesty, in order to gain the 
homage it has not the confidence to expect. This 
feeling is shared by all men ; it is recognized equally in 
the rude unlettered savages of New Zealand, as among 
the more re£ned and civilized nations of the earth. 



" How rude soe'er ihe exterior form we find, 
Howu'er opinion tinge the varied mind; 
Alike lo all the kind indulgent heaven. 
The sparka of truth and happineaa bos given," 



The proofs therefore which confirm the opinion of 
the mono-species of mankind, besides being derived 
from Scripture History, are supported on the physiolo- 
gical characters common to all the races of men ; on the 
facility with which they pass into one another ; on the 
power of the mixed progeny of any two of the races to 
increase their species ; and on the ihversities of the 
races being in all respects analogous to those deviations 
from a common type, which mark varieljes in the pro- 
geny of a single race. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
in a letter to a French count, (translated from the French,) 
mentions, in her pecuhar style, this important fact : " The 
suburbs of Pera, Tophana, and Galata, are collections 
of strangers from all coimtries of the universe. They 
have so often intermanied, that this forms several races 
of people, the oddest imaginable. There is not one 
single family of natives that can value itself on being 
unmixed- You frequently see a person whose father 
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was bom a Grecian j the mother an Italian^ the grand- 
father a Frenchmauj the grandmother an American^ and 
their ancestors Englisfi, Muscovites^ Asiatics^ ^c. 

** This mixture produces creatures more extraor- 
dinary than you could well imagine, nor could I ever 
doubt but there were several kinds of men, since the 
whites, the woolly and the long-haired blacks, the small- 
eyed Tartars and Chinese, the beardless Brazilians, and 
(to name no more) the oily-skinned yellow Nova 
Zemblians, have as specific differences under the same 
general kind, as greyhounds, mastiffs, spaniels, bull-dogs, 
or the race of my little Diana, if nobody is offended 
at the comparison. Now as the various intermixing of 
these latter animals causes mongrels too, divided and 
subdivided into endless sorts, we have daily proofs of 
it here as I told you before. In the same animal is 
generally remarked the Greek perfidiousness, the Italian 
diffidence, the French loquacity, and all of a sudden he 
is seized with a fit of English thoughtfiilness; bordering 
a little upon dulness, which many of us have inherited 
from the stupidity of our Scuvon progenitors. But the 
£unily which charms me most is that which proceeds 
from the fantastical conjunction of a Dutch male with a 
Greek female. As these are natures opposite in ex- 
tremes, 'tis a pleasure to observe how the differing 
atoms are perpetually jarring together in the children, 
even so as to produce effects visible in their external 
form. They have the large black eyes of the country, 
with the fat, white, fishy flesh of Holland, and a lively 
air streaked with dulness. At one and the same time 
they shew that love of expensiveness, so universal 
among the Greeks^ and an inclination to the Dutch 



frugality, To givi? aii example of tliis : young women 
ruin themselves to purchase jewels for adorning their 
heads, wliile tliey have not the heart to buy new shoes, 
or rather slippers for their feet, which are commonly in 
a tattered condition ; a thing so contraiy to the taste 
of English women, that it is for shewing how neatly 
their feet are dressed, and for shewing this only, they 
are ao passionately enamoured with their hoop petti- 
coats. I have abundance of their singularities to com- 
municate to you, hut I am at the end of my French 
and my paper." 

Tlie reader is now in possession of the pmicipal 
facts, from which the conclusion, that the difitjrent races 
of men, fonn but one genus and one species has been 
drawn. Lookuig at the varieties in form and colour, in 
intellectual endowments, and moral attributes, and 
gii-ing the sceptic the benefit of everj- position he may 
think proper to take, the evidence adduced, remains 
rather strengthened, than shaken by the objections 
that have been raised. The question proposed was, — 
" are all men descended from one common parent i" 
The facts here recorded favour the affirmative con- 
clusion. Tlie wisest, the most learned, and best 
acquainted with the question, after the most minute 
examination answer, " Yes." And looking at the ques- 
tioa witli a firm and honest resolution to declare tlie 
truth, the only answer that can be given, is that of the 
preacher — 
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is God's image like ourselves, though carved 
in ebony," 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM IN MAN. 



Oii| 70^ ^vyy^y yofifi, ronfif Koi Ay9gwy, 

HOMKll. 

FraU as the leaves that quiver on the sprays, 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays. 

Dr. JohnsoK. 

*Cum volet iUe dies, quae nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat aevi. 

Ovid. 



m^*^t^^0^0^S0^i^^>^*0^^^i^^^^^^^*^t0^0^0*0^i^^ 



At page 33 a brief sketch has been given of the 
formation of the brain in man and the inferior races of 
animals. On reading this portion of the work in its 
passage through the press, it appeared necessary to 
devote a little more attention to the formation of the 
brain in man, with a view of studjdng its peculiar 
functions. 



* Come the day of death sooner or later^ its undetermined 
period can only destroy our tenement of day. 
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THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

An examination of this organ leads to the investi- 
gation of the animal functions. They are two-fold, 
consisting of feeling, and an exertion of the will. 
From this it is at once evident that they must be pecu- 
liar to animals. These functions are the offspring of 
certain organs known to anatomists by the names — 

1. Encephalon. 

2. Spinal Chord. 

3. Nerves. 

The encephalon or brain is the inhabitant of the skull 
(cranium)^ and is the largest solid organ in the human 
body, with the exception of the liver. It is not very 
firm in structure, and in certain diseases, or upon 
exposure to the atmosphere, is converted into a soil 
kind of paste. It consists of two portions, the one 
JibrouSj the other pulpy. The external portion is of 
various tincts, firom a blue to a yellowish brown. The 
colour is not the same in all cases. The age of the 
subject whence it was taken — the state of health or 
disease of the organ, and other circumstances, tend to 
produce considerable changes. The larger portion is 
fibrous and white ; it is therefore said by some to consist 
of a cortical or cineritious, and of a medullary or 
white portion. The definition of Gall is better, " one 
portion i&Jibr<m8j the oihex pulpy .^"^ Four masses enter 
into its formation; one very large portion called the 
cerebrum ; and a second ( cerebellum) ^ situate under the 
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posterior part of the cerebrum. These are united by a 
very small portion of brain, called the mesocephdton^ (or 
tuber annulare, or pons Varolii.) There is another part 
of the brain only remaining to be noticed^ This id the 
chorda oblangaiay and this again is extended into the 
chorda spinalis^ or marrow of the back. 

The ceifebrum is divided down its centre into two 
equal parts termed hemispheres, each containing three 
lobes (anterior y middle^ and posterior.) The outennost 
part of the brain is rendered much more extensive by 
this beautiiiil arrangement^-^that is, the portioil more 
nearly in contact with the skulL This pait of the brain 
is highly important, for it is reasonable to conclude that 
the abode of chief functions is the more external 
parts. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
whole brain, as one organ directs in common all the 
thoughts and actions of men ; for if this were the case, 
how comes it that a man may be rational on every point 
sa;ve one, and on that one point a madman ? This 
argument appears to go very far, (founded as it is upon 
a well established fact) to prove that certain portions of 
the brain are the abode of particular organs* 

In the same way the cerebellum is divided into two 
lobes, and these into sixteen lobules ; the surface of 
each lobe consists of about sixty plates standing side 
by side, and even in the sides of these are others, 
secondary, seen only on separating the primary, and 
amounting perhaps to six or seven hundred. " The 
purpose (says Dr. Elliotson) must be the same ;'' we 
also find the surface further augmented by cavities, 
and the surface of these cavities also increased by 
irregularities. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN IN MAN. 



Alany authors have remarked that a gradation* exifila 
among all the objects of the universe from the Almighty 
Creator through archangels, and angels, men, brutes, 
shapeless, and inanimate matter, even donn to nothing. 

This gradation, striking as it doubtless is, will on 
minute examination be found neither regular nor in- 
sensible. " The highest being {as Dr. Johnson well 
remarks) not intinite, must be at an infinite distance 
from infinity ; and in this distance between Jtnite and 
infinite, there «-ill be room for ever, for an infinite series 
of indefinable existence. Between the lowest positive 
existence, and nothing, wherever we suppose existence 
lo cease, is anottier chasm infinitely deep ; where there 
is room again for endless orders of subordinate beings, 
continued for ever and e»'er, and yet infinitely superior 
to non-existence ; nor is this all ; in the scale, wherever 
it be^na or ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever 
distance we suppose the next order of bdngs to be 
above man, there is room for an intermediate order of 
beings between them, and if for one order, then for 
infinite orders ; since every thing that aihnits of more 
or less, and consequently all the parts of that which 
admits them, may be infinitely divided. So that as far 



■ In one of tlie first chapters, speaking of the nnifomiity of 
nature, the term, "regular and hardly jiercej'lible graJalion" is 
used. What it was iiitcndcd lo convey by such expression will 
be better undersioml by a perusal of the above remarks. 
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as we can judge, tliere may be room in the vacuity 
between any two steps of the scale, or between any two 
points of the cone, for infinite exertion of infinite 
power."* 

This train of thought leads us to remark the great 
distance at which the mental properties of man place 
him above the inost sagacious beast. Gradation, it is 
true, must be admitted, but it is hx from insensible, not 
does it imply that the highest step in the ladder of 
existence is occupied with a more perfect being than 
the lowest, because the thistle and house-fly are as 
perfect, ** after their kind," as man, and it is only by the 
possession of his immortal mind that man stands on 
the pinnacle of terrestrial perfection. Vegetables, in 
addition to the properties of inanimate matter, contain 
those of life, viz. sensibility, without consciousness or 
perception. I would define it " excitability ,"t for sensi- 
bility without the power of sensation is nonsense. 
Animals in addition to this enjoy mind, which includes 
the powers of consciousness, perception, and volition ; 
consciousness expressive of that power by which the 
mind takes cognizance of Internal — ^perception of ex- 
ternal impressions. The possession of mind by animals 
implies the presence of a brain for its exertion, and 
nerves for the purpose of conveying impressions to it, 
and volitions from it, to one or more muscles placed 
under the dominion of the will. 



* Free Enquiry into the Nature and origin of Evil, by 
Dr. Johnson. 
t Dr. Elliotson. 

p2 
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" Man (says Dr. Elliotson) besides the cotnmDn pro- 
perties of animals has others which raise him to an 
immense superiority. His mind is endowed with powers 
of the highest order which brutes have not, and his 
body being, like the bodies of all animals, constituted 
in harmony with the mind, that the powers of the latter 
may have effect, differs necessarily in many points 
&om the body of every brute." 

" What a. piece of work ia man 1 
IJow noble in reason ! how infinite in fficultiea! in form and 
moving how express and admir&ble ! in aclion how like an 
nngel I in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals !''• 

We have already found man distinguished from 
animals by the possession of reason — ^found that 

" Smiles from reason flow 
To brute denied ;"t 

for the least examination proves the existence of tlie 
greatest differences between man and the brute creation. 
These differences have already been reviewed under 
two grand dinsions — 

1. The mental faculiies of mankind ; 

2, Tlie corporeal characlerulics of mankind. 



" Hsmlet, Act 11. 

f Milton's Paradise Lost, Book X. 
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1. Of the former, the necessity for the examination 
of them in comparison with the instincts of animals 
was insisted upon, in order to discover how exalted 
above the brute is the meanest savage. A stone and a 
seed, when viewed at a distance, may appear similar ; 
but place them in the ground, and test their qualities. 
The one remains hidden in the earth; the other 
branches forth into a tree. So may the poor Indian 
remain ignorant, and appear at first sight little inferior 
to a monkey. But test them too, by the standard of 
education, and the savage will prove that he possesses 
the powers of our nature, which will gradually develope 
their noble superiority — the monkey will remain for ever 
what he was. 

2. The corporeal characteristics of man are not less 
evident. Among the beings beheld by Satan in Milton's 
Paradise — 



« 



Two of far nobler shape^ erect and tall, 
God-like erect, mth native honour clad, 
in naked majesty seem'd lords of all." 



This erect posture is peculiar to all the races of men ; nor 
can we conceive any reasonable man, supposing a word 
of truth to exist in the accounts that have been written 
of men wandering upon " all-fours," m a wild and 
solitary state. This idea is exquisitely ridiculed in 
Hudibras. 



it 



Next it appenrs I am no horse. 
That I can argue and discourse. 
Have but two legs and ne'er a tail — 
Quoth she, that nothing will avail ; 
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For some phUosophers (?) of late here 
Write, men have four legs hy nature. 
And that *tis custom makes them go. 
Erroneously but upon two ; 
As was in Germany made good, 
B' a boy that lost himself in a wood. 
And growing to a man was wont 
With wolves upon all fours to hunt." 

" Wliile some perversely (says a modem writer)* 
desirous of degrading their race, have attempted to 
remove a splendid distinction by asserting that we axe 
constructed for " all-fours ;" others with equal perverse- 
ness and ignorance have asserted that monkeys are 
destined for the upright postiure.f That they maintain 
the erect posture more easily than other animals, is 
undoubtedly true; but they cannot continue in it long, 
and while in it, bend their knees and body ; are inse- 
cure and tottering, and glad to rest upon a stick ; their 
feet too, instead of being spread for support are coiled 
up, as if to grasp something. In fact, their structure 
proves them to be neither biped nor quadruped, but 
four-handed animals. They live naturally in trees, and 
are fiimished with four hands for grasping the branches, 
and gathering their food. Of their four hands, the 
posterior are the more perfect and never destitute of a 
thumb, although like the thumbs of all Quadrumanay 



* Dr. Elliotson; Human Physiology, part i. page 11. 

i* " Oh ! that man will put an enemy within his mouth to 
steal away hlsrbrains." To argue thus, man must be either intoxi- 
cated or mad. 
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SO insignificant, as to have been termed by Eustachius 
" omnino ridiculus," whereas the anterior hands of one 
variety (simia paniscus) are destitute of this appendage* 
The whole length of the ourang-outang, it may also be 
mentioned, falls very short of ours." 

^^ Man thus distinguished from all other terrestrial 
beings, evidently constitutes a separate species. For a 
species (says Cuvier) comprehends all the individuals 
which descend from each other as from a common 
parent, and those which resemble them as much as they 
do each other, and no brute bears such a resemblance 
to man."* 

I shall now proceed to ojffer some remarks on the 
Acuities, of the existence of which Gall frdly satisfied 
himself. Such &culties as a matter of course depend 
upon the brain. 

MENTAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

I. The Instinct of Generation. 
II. Love of Offspring. 

III. The Disposition to Friendship. 

IV. Courage. 

V. The Instinct to destroy Life. 
VI. Cunning. 

VII. The Sentiment of Property. 
VEIL Pride. 



* Cuvier. Discours Preliminaire aux Recherclies sur les Osse- 
raens^ Fossiles des Quadrupeds. 
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IX. Vanity. 
X. Circumspection. 
XI. Sense of Things. 
XII. Sense of Locality. 

XIII. Sense of Language (philological talent). 

XIV. Sense op the Relation of Colours. 
XV. Sense of the Relation of Numbers. 

XVI. Sense of Persons. 
XVII. Sense of Words. 
XVIII. Sense of Construction. 
XIX. Sense of the Relation of Tones. 
XX. Comparative Sagacity. 
XXI. Metaphysical Sagacity (or Examination of 

Cause and Effect) 
XXII. Wit. 

XXIII. Poetic Talent. 

XXIV. Goodness. 

XXV. Faculty of Imitation. 
XXVI. Religious Feeling. 
XXVII. Firmness.* 

Gall b of opinion that the faculties enumerated in 
the above table are distinct and primitive, not mere 



* Anatomie du Cerveau. Dr. Spurzheim (who is said by 
Dr. EIliotBon and other writers^ to have oopied nany pages ftom 
his great master (Gall) without acknowledgment, and who cer* 
tainly appears to claim the honour of discoveries he never made, 
(as clearly proved by Drs. Daneey and Fossati^) gave to many of 
the above faculties new titles. Many of his new-coined words 
are, if not counterfeit^ of very base metal. Dr. Vimont thus 
gives his opinion of them, ** Des exffressions rddicules," 
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modifications of each other. But let him speak for 
himself. 

^^ An instinct, inclination, sentiment, or talent, re* 
quires the denomination of fundamental, primitive, 
radical — 

" I. When a quality or faculty (or its organ) is not 
manifested nor developed, nor diminished, at the same 
time with the others. Thus the instinct of generation 
(with its organ), is generally developed and manifested 
later than other inclinations. Thus the memory of 
names grows weak sooner than the other Acuities. 

^^11. When in the same individual a quality or 
&culty is more or less active (and its corresponding 
cerebral part more or less developed) than the others. 
Thus the greatest sculptors, painters, designers, have 
sometimes not the least disposition to music; the 
greatest poets little talent for mathematics. 

" III. When u single quality or faculty is active, 
whilst the others are paralyzed, (and only the corre- 
sponding organ developed). Thus persons imbecile in 
every other respect, are often violenfly impelled by 
physical love, or have a great talent for imitation, &c. 

^^ IV. When all the other faculties and qualities being 
active, (and all the other organs sufficientiy developed,) 
one single quality or £iculty is inactive, (and one single 
organ not developed). Thus certain individuals cannot 
comprehend that two and two make four ; others detest 
music or women. 

" V. When in mental diseases, one quality or &culty 
only suffers or one is entire. Thus one insane person 
is mad only with regard to religion, to pride, &c. ; 
another, although mad in every respect, still gives 
lessons in music with great intelligence. 
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" VI. When the same quality or faculty is qnite 
differently manifested in the two sexes of the same 
species of animal, and the organ is differently developed 
in the two. Thus, the love of offspring (with its oi^an) 
is more developed in the Jemales of most animals ; thus 
among singing birds the male only sings, {and has the 
organ well developed.) 

" VII. Lastly, when the same quality or faculty (and 
the same organ) always exists in one species and is 
deficient in another. Thus, many species of birds, the 
dag and the horse, Slc, have no organ of construction, 
thmigh this is so strikingly manifested in other kinds of 
birds, in the squirrel, and also in the beaver. Thus certain 
kinds of animals are pedaceous, migrate, sing, take care 
of their young ; while other kinds are fru^vorous, lead 
stationary lives, do not sing, abandon their offspring.*" 

DIVISION OF MEN BY GALL INTO SIX 
CLASSES. 

This division of course is made in regai'd to man's 
moral and intellectual faculties. 

" In the first class the qualities and faculties which 
are the most elevated and which are peculiar to man, 
are completely developed, wliile the organs of the 
animal qualities have but a feeble degree of develope- 
ment and activity. 

" In tlie second class the orgrms of the animal 
faculties and qualities have attained to a high degree of 



■ Viilc Gall, b. c. t. iii. p. 213, sqrj, el Ho. vol. iii. p. 81. 
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activity, while the organs of the qualities and faculties 
peculiar to man are but little developed and but little 
active. 

^^ In the third class, the qualities and faculties 
common to animals and those peculiar to man have 
considerable developement. 

" In the fourth class only one or some of the indi- 
cations or talents is developed in an extraordinary 
degree, while the rest have only a moderate develope- 
ment and activity, and are perhaps below mediocrity. 

^^ In the fifth class, one or some of the organs are but 
little developed and remain inactive, while the others 
are more favourably developed and active. 

^^ finally, in the sixth class, the organs common to 
animals and those peculiar to man are almost equally 
moderate." 

Such is a brief outline of the opinions of this highly 
gifted physiologist. My limits forbid a critical exami- 
nation of his creed ; nor do I consider myself justified 
in attempting to enter the field of disputation with one 
whose opportunities for observation were so great ; who 
spent a life in examining the relation between cause 
and effect, and whose writings prove him to have been, 
not only a very accurate observer of nature^ but also a 
fSdthfiil recorder of what he saw. I never read a book 
more distinguished for a love of truth than this ; and 
cannot but lament the injustice with which he has 
been treated. ^^ Few anatomists and physiologists (says 
Dr. Elliotson) have any idea of the errors as to facts, 
and the poverty of argument displayed by Cuvier, 
Tiedeman, Pincl, Esquirol, Richerand, Cams, Rudolphi, 
Serres, &c., and would be amply repaid by reading 
their exposure by Gall in various parts of his works." 
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It appears clear that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and more than probable that particular* portions 
have different offices. It appears also that many old 
writers have assigned, in the most fanciiiil manner, 
situations for the faculties ; and, from regardingt as 
distinct faculties what are merely modes of faculties to 
which they wore altogether strangers, their assertionB on 
the subject were as groundless as ridiculous. Burton 
is guilty of this absurdity ; for example, we find him 
saying, (in his compilation,) " inner senses are three m 
number, so called because they are within the brain-pan, 
as common sense, •phantasy, and memory?^ " Of common 
sense the forepart of the brain is the seat; of phantasy 
or imagination, which some call estimative or cogitative, 
his organ is the middle cell of the brain ; and of memory, 
his seat and organ tlie back part of the brtun."J This 
was the account of the facidties, given by Arabian 



" Be it rememberetl, that the brain conEists of two portions ; 
the opeTBtionB of The two halves proceeding alike, juat bb the 
double impressiouB on the eyes and ears are known only as one ; 
80 one eiUe of the brain may be mncb diseased without injury to 
the mind. One of Gall's friends, s jihyiiician, often complained 
that he could not think with the left side of the head ; the right 
side was one inch higher than the left. Gall attended a gentleman 
who lor three years heard peasants insulting bim on the left cide : 
he generally discovered and corrected his error. Ticdeman relates 
the case of a Moor who was alienated on one side of his brain, and 
observed his madness on the other. Mr. Coombe, in his Syifem 
of Phrenology, mentions similar cases. 

t Dr. EUiotson on the Menial Properties of the Nervous 
System, page 363. 

t Aiiutouiy of Melancholy. 
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authors^ and repeated with little yariation by the Euro* 
pean writers of the middle ages. In the thirteenth 
centuiy, a skull divided into regions was designed by 
the celebrated Albertus Magnusy bishop of Ratisbon^f 
and another was published by Petrus Montagnana in 
1491. One also appeared in 1562 at Venice, by Ludo^ 
vico Dolc€j a Venetian, in a work upon strengthening 
and preserving memory, (a copy of which is in the 
possession of Dr. Elliotson,) and another at Bologna in 
1670, entitled Apologia Fisonomicay by OhiradeUi Bo- 
lognonese. In the British Museum is a chart of the 
universe and the elements of all sciences, and in it a 
large head so delineated, is ccmspicuous. ^^ It was 
published at Rome (says Dr. Elliotson,) so late as the 
year 1632, and, what is singular, engraved at Antwerp 
by Theodore Galleus, and the head is really a good 
family likeness of Dr. Gall, who, however, was bom at 
Tiefenbrunn in Suabia, between Stuttgard and the 
Rhine, March 9, 1758." 

Few doctrines have been more attacked than phreno* 
logy, the ground for the most part taken being its 
supposed incompatibility with the Christian religion. 
The question more particular before us is this — is the 
doctrine true ? If so, phrenology must be in harmony 
with the revealed doctrines of God, because it is quite 
impossible that God^s works can contradict his written 
word. That the mind (speaking of mind and sense in 



* Gall, 4to. vol. iv. 

t In the Tesorretto^ of Brunetto Latini, the teaeher of Dftnte, 
the doctrine is taught in rhyme. 
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tkar ptarelif melnphyaical xpiritj in the ofHipring of tliu 
brain,* no ri^axonablc man can doubt, and that l/te mind 
IK afTected by changes of the syRteui, and certain con- 
ditions of the brain, is a fact tbat cannot l>e controrarted. 
But this admitted cnnncxion of mind with matter, does 
not injure one article of our faith, or deprive us of one 
iota of our great hope. There 'm no cheaper way of 
gaining credit for intense morality and devotion, than to 
cry " tnaterialUt" agEunst all who Rpeuk of sense as 
connected with matter, and to brand with the title of 
irffidel the man, who having studied the laws of Ufa 
refers the senses to the vital actions that go on in the 
particular f)rgan8by wliich lliey are callod forth. Docs 
Kucb an admission destroy the hope of a fiititre state t 
Not at all. Our only foundation for the hope of hap- 
piness hereafter, is based upon the word of God — a 
mncJi more secure foundation, than the sandy shores of 
metaphysical argument. We know that " this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incomiption,""thi8 mortal immor- 
tality," because it is so recorded in the word of Qod ; 
and on this alone can we fix our hopes of a future 
state. " Christ is risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive."t 

Mr. (now Lord Jeffrey) after glancing at an English 
work, (for I am certain he never could have read it with at- 



* If not the offspring closely coDiieclcd with it. 

t St. I'aul'B FirnI Epistle tu ilie Coriiitliians, ehap. 9 
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tention; by no means an uncommon plan with reviewers,) 
by Dr. Spurzheim, in the Edinburgh Review (1815) wrote 
at once a most violent article, declaring ^^ the tchole doc- 
irinej anaiomicalj physiologicalf and physiognomical^ 
a piece of thorough quackery from beginning to endP 
What particular school of anatomy his Lordship gra- 
duated in does not appear so clearly, as the want of 
that love for truth, which ought ever to guide the 
opinions we may form. ^^ A candid mind will scorn to 
make use of ^se reasoning, even in defence of the 
truth ;"* and a desire to draw a just conclusion, might 
have taught this Reviewer, how little his knowledge of 
the subject fitted him for the self-imposed task ;t and 
yet with wonderful self-complacency he continues — 
^^ to enter on a particular refutation would be to insult 
the understanding of readers f as GalFs ^^ opinions on 
the fimctions in general of man, and on his intellectual 
faculties in particular, are a collection of mere absur- 
dities, without truth, connexion, or consistency; an 
incoherent rhapsody, which nothing could have induced 
a man to present to the public under a pretence of 
instructing them, but absolute insanity, gross ignorance, 
or matchless assurance." "Still there is nothing so 
impossible but mountebanks will undertake, nothing so 
incredible but they will aflSrm." " And (continues Lord 
Jeffirey), such is the trash, the despicable trumpery, 
which men calling themselves scientific enquirers have 



* CampbeU's '' Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence.' 
t '* Propriuin est stultitis aliorum vitia cernere> oblivisci 
suoruni ." — Cicero. 
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llie impudence gravely to present to pliysiologisls iu 
the nineleentJi century." The classic Quarterly Rcriew,* 
assiBted by the able pen of a dignitary of the church, 
in a strain scarcely less pure than the abore, styles Gall 
" an ignorant and interested quack ;" — " phrenology 
sheer nonsense^ and Dr. Spurzheim a fool." Black- 
wood's Magazine foretold that " phrenology would be 
forgotten as soon as Dr. Spurzhiem left Edinburgh."t 
The Literary Gazette once pronounced " Der Freischutz 
a failure ;" " we much doubt if there be a single jur 
that will become popular."! How alike, the fote of the 
science and the opera ! 

Such are the opinions of learned reviewers. To enter 
on & particular refutation of such opinions would truly 
be "an insult to the reader. The remarks of Gall, 
however, on the reception of his opinions, can never be 
read without interest.]| 

" Tlie followers of tlie different schools of philosophy 
among the Greeks, accused each other of impiety and 



* No,X.\V. 

+ IBIT. 

J July 24, 1824.. No. 399. The Literary Gazette also was as 
loud io ils ccndem nation of phrenolog; as the opera of Der 
Freischuta. 

II The Edinburgh Review, No. XIV. contains this observation :— 
" The discoverer of the circulation of the blood Buffers no dimi- 
nution of his reputaliun in uur day from the i.creduhli/ with which 
his doctrine was received by some, tlie effronlery with which it 
was claimed by others, or the knavery with which it was ascribed 
to fbrmer physiologists." 1 his remark applies with equal force to 
Gall. 
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perjury. The people in their turn detested tlie philo- 
sophers, and accused those who investigated principles 
with presumptuously encroaching upon the rights of 
Deity. The novelty of the opinions of Pythagoras 
caused his banishment from Athens ; those of Anaxa- 
goras threw him into prison ; the Abderites treated 
Democritus as a madman, because he dissected dead 
bodies to discover the cause of insanity, and Socrates 
for demonstrating the unity of God. 

^^ The same scandal had been renewed at all times 
and in all nations. Many of those who distinguished 
themselves in the fourteenth century by their knowledge 
of natural things were put to death as magicians. 
Galileo, for proving the earth's motion, at the age of 
seventy was imprisoned. Those who first maintained 
the influence of climate upon the intellectual character 
of nations, were suspected of materialism. 

" Universally, nature treats new truths and their dis- 
coverers in a singular but uniform manner. With what 
indignation and animosity have not the greatest benefits 
been rejected ? For instance, potatoes, Peruvian bark, 
vaccinatiotij &c. &c» As soon as Varolius made his 
anatomical discoveries, he was decried by Sylvius as a 
most ignorant and infamous madman. Varolius was 
reproached with dazzling his auditor by a seductive 
eloquence, and artificially effecting the prolongation of 
the optic nerves as far as the thalami. Harvey, for 
maintaining the circulation of the blood, was treated as 
a visionary ; and depravity went so far as to attempt his 
ruin with James, and Charles the Iirst. When it was 
no longer possible to shorten the optic ner\^e, or arrest 
the course of the blood, then these discoveries were all 

Q 
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at once given lo Jlippocrates. The pbysical tnttlis 
discovered by lionatus, Buflbn, the pious pliilosophcT 
Bonnet, by George Le Roy, were anDoimced as im- 
pieties likely to ruin religion, morality, and virtue. 
Even the liberal and generous Lavater was treated as a 
fatalist and a materialist. 

" This is a faithfiil picture of what has happened to 
me. I have therefore some reason to be proad of 
having experienced the same lot as men to whom the 
world is indebted for so great a mass of knowledge. Ii 
seems that nature has subjected all truths to perse- 
cution, in order to establish them the more firmly ; £ot 
he who can snatch one from her, always presents a front 
of brass to tlie darts hurled against Mm, and has always 
force enough to di;fend and estabUsh it. History proves 
that all the efforts and sopliisms which are directed 
against a truth once drawn from darkness, iall like dust 
blown by the winds against a rock. 

" Tlie instance of Aristotle and Descartes shonld be 
particularly quoted, when we wish to display the in- 
fluence of prejudice upon the good or bad fortune of 
new doctrines. The opponents of Aristotle burnt his 
books ; afterwards the books of Ramus, who had written 
against hira, were burnt, and the opponents of the 
philosopher of Stagira declared heretics ; and it was 
even forbidden by law to dispute his doctrines, under 
pain of being sent to the Galleys. Now there is no 
longer any disciLssion about the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Descartes was persecuted because he taught the"(ff- 
naienean of ideait" and the University of Paris burnt 
his books, He had written the most sublime thoughts 
upon the existence of God. Voet accused him of 
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Atheism. Afterwards this said University declares 
itself in favour of innate ideas ; and when Locke and 
Condillac attacked innate ideas, the cry of materialism 
and fatalism resounded on all sides. 

^^ Thus, the same opinions have at one time been 
regarded as dangerous, because they were new, and 
at another useful, because they were ancient. We 
must therefore pity mankind, and conclude that the 
opinions of contemporaries as to the trutli or errcH", and 
dangerous or innocent tendencies, of a doctxme, are 
very suspicious, and that the author of a discovery 
should only be anxious to ascertain whether he has 
really discovered a truth or not. A truth once disco-* 
vered will make its way, and not fail to produce good 
effects. * Reason,' says Ancillon after Bonnet, ^ knows 
no useless nor dangerous truths ; what is, is.' This is 
indisputable, and is the only answer to be made to those 
who, putting all things in subordination to men's wants^ 
ask, what is the use of that ? and to those who, always 
yielding to fear, ask, what may that lead to ? Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, had already said, ^ we ought not to 
ask what is the use of that : for the use will have its 
reward in time.' " 

What Gall here remarks is undoubtedly true. Sy- 
denham, whose memory all men honour, was called a 
quacky and a murderer, and this too by men whose dust 
is now without a name. If the illustrious father of 
modem philosophy was not vilified and imprisoned 
like Galileo for boldly announcing truth, he was repre- 
sented by Cecil to Elizabeth, when she thought of 
making him her solicitor-general^ " as a man of mere 
speculation, — ^as one wholly given up to philosophical 

q2 
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inqmries " — " new indeed and amusing, but fanciful 
and unsound, and therefore more likely to distract her 
affdrs, than serve her carefiilly and with proper 
judgment." 

But why multiply instances of the rejection of the 
most important truths, simply because they were new ; 
or because learned reviewers were ignorant of the 
nature of that concerning which they thought fit to 
write ? Was not the introduction of Greek once op- 
posed at Oxford with violence, though now taught there 
as one of the most necessary things that a well-educated 
man can know ? Was not the Newtonian theory once de- 
spised ? Did not Father Pardies write against " the 
experiments and hypotheses of this great man ?" Dr. 
Chalmers remarks (speaking of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy), "authority scowled upon it, and taste was 
disgusted by it, and &shion was ashamed of it." Was 
not the music of Handel rejected by his countrymen f 
Nor was its great merit acknowledged by them till it 
had delighted the enraptured English for more than a 
century. Was not this the fate too of Horace ? Were 
not his Odes despised because they were new ! The 
pubhc he said — 

" Nisi quie terris semota, saisqne 
Temporibus defuucta videt. fustidit et odit ; 
Est vetua atqne probus centum qui perficit annos." 



Keep in mind in any examination of the subject, the 
fact that every faculty of the brain was given for a good 
purpose. Happiness is " oiu- being's end and aim ;" 
not individual, partial, temporarj- happiness of the 
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greatest number ; but sound morality in individuals and 
commonwealths. No act can be virtuous that does not 
lead to the greatest happiness in the individual, or of 
the greatest number of individuals, nor can any act be 
for the benefit of a nation that is not based on virtue. 
^ All the faculties (says Gall) are goodL, and necessary 
to human nature, such as it should be, according to ihe 
laws of the Creator. But I am convinced that too 
energetic an activity (that is an improper use of J of 
certain Acuities produces vicious inclinations — causes 
the primitive destination of propagation to degenerate 
into libertinism ; the sentiment of property into an in- 
clination for theft; circumspection, into irresolution and 
a tendency to suicide; self-love into insolence, diso- 
bedience, and so on."* 

The law of nature appears to coi^sist in the proper 
employment of our faculties ; by doing so happiness is 
secured; for if we disobey, we are certain to bring upon 
ourselves punishment. When man attempts to act 
icontrarily to the law of nature evil jsooner or later 
arises to ourselves. To obey then becomes a solemn 
duty, for Christianity teaches those precepts by which 
the greatest amount of happiness may be secured. 

The brain must be regarded as the organ of the 
mind. By means of the spinal chord and nerves it 
contracts the voluntary muscles, influencing every other 
part of the body, and receiving impressions from every 
other part. If the nerve supplying the tongue is 
divided, this organ is deprived of the sense of taste ; 



^ Gall^ h. c. 4to. vol. iii. p. 31. 
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flivide llie optic nerve, and the eye no longer contiiiues 
illumined with the rays of light. Cut off all commuiii- 
cation \nth the brain — divide the nerves of sense and 
vohtion (as tlic fifth and spinal nerves) — cut away the 
nervous bands which convey impressions from, and 
volition to the brain, and the part so supplied is dead 
alike to sensation and motion. The formation of the 
brain of course varies in different aitimals. 

" In birds the two hemispheres are already more 
consideiable, although distinct convolutions can be 
discerned. The cerebellum still consists merely of its 
middle or fundamental part ; but already appears com- 
posed of many rings placed side by side. 

*' In the small mammalia, the shrew-mouse, mouse, 
rat, squirrel, weasel, &c., convolutions are not yet dis- 
coverable. But as they are already distinctly found in 
other larger rodentia, the beaver, kangaroo, &c., we may 
suppose that they equally exist in them. 

" In the larger mammalia, the cat, polecat, marten, 
fox, dog, ape, the convolutions are more distinct and 
numerous, but theii- form vaiies according to the species. 

" In the dolphin, elephant, and man, they are more 
numerous and deep, than in the beaver, Itangaroo, cat, 
&L-., and their form and direction vary completely 
according to the species. 

" In all the mammalia, the cerebellum possesses, 
besides the middle or fundamental part, two lateral 
parts, which are more or less comphcated, according to 
the species ; and as the aoi-disant pons varolii, or the 
soi-disant cerebral ganglia, t. e. the transverse layers of 
nervous bands, are only the commissure or junction of 
the lateral parts of the cerebellum, ihcy are found ia 
all the mammalia, and in none of the ovipara. 
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" The number of the integral parts, or of the convo- 
lutions of the brain, varies equally in the different 
species of mammalia; in some, the anterior lobes of 
the hemispheres are larger or more elevated ; in others, 
again, the inferior parts of the anterior lobes are nearly 
wanting. The middle lobes, and the other convolutions, 
present similar varieties. 

^^ In this way, the integrant parts of the brain aug- 
ment in number and developement, as we pass from a 
less perfect to a more perfect animal, till we arrive at 
the brain of man, who, in the anterior-superior, and in 
the superior region of the frontal bone, possesses several 
parts of which other animals are deprived, and by 
means of which he is endowed with the most eminent 
qualities and faculties, with reason, and the feeling of 
religion and the existence of God.*' GaU. 

I have spoken of the mind as connected with the 
living brain ; at the same time let it not be implied that 
it is asserted, that mind is maierialy for a power or 
property of matter cannot he matter. Neither is it an 
assertion that this power cannot be something immortal, 
subtle, immaterial, diffused through, and connected 
with the brain. That it is independent of the brain is 
clear,yi>r it tvill continue to exist when the brain shall 
he restored to its pristine dust. As a physical inquirer, 
I have found this power of thought connected with the 
brain, nor can I see any reason for supposing that the 
brain does not possess the power of thought, because 
it is medullary matter ; surely the God who made the 
organ could supply this faculty. Admitting the brain 
to possess the power of thought — what then ? Is the 
grand distinguishing feature given in the table of attd- 
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butes peculiar to man to be erased ? Certainly not. 
Tlicre are many things we cannot prove, which never- 
theless are certain. " I have no hope {says Dr. Watson) 
of a future existence except that which is grounded on 
the truth of Christianity,"* 

On a subject hke this, all argument is useless. The 
attempts to prove the separate existence of a soul by 
the power of reason, learned as they are, tend rather to 
confiise than to instruct ; seem ever to render " darkness 
more visible," We must therefore turn for instmction 
to the word of God, and of it I would say, as Cicero 
said of the twelve tables : this hltle hook alone exceeds 
the hbraries of all the philosophers in the weight of 
its authority and in the extent of its utility. This is a 
guide well worthy the attention of the scientific in- 
quirer ; a book which afforded matter for the laws of 
Solon, and a foundation for the philosophy of Plato, 
and wliich has ever been admired for its piety, its 
veracity, and its sublimity. It has withstood the learn- 
ing of Porphyry and the power of Faustus — ^it has 
resisted the genius Bolinghroke, and the wit of Vol- 
taire ; to say nothing of Paine and a herd of inferior 



" " Ab a Deist I have little expectation, de a Christian I have 
no doubt of a future state." — AjiolDgy for the Bible, Letter 10. 
By R. WatBin, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

" Consequently that tlic whole man bi-comcs extinct at death, 
and that we have no hope of surviviof; tlie grave but what is 
derived from the si'hetno of Revelation." — Dr. Priestley, 

" I know of no argumcnls to prove ihc iinmorlality of tiie soul 
but such as we derive from the ChrisliuQ Revelation."— Medical 



Eiiijuirics by Dr. Rush. 
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assailants^ who barbed anew the blunted arrows of former 
adversaries ; feathered them with blasphemy and ridi- 
cule, dipped them in the deadliest poison, and auned 
them with their utmost skill, and yet it fell not. The 
word of God remains, " the gates of hell prevail not" — 
the darts of the evil one, like the feeble javelin of old 
Priam, fidl short of the mark, and leave no trace 
behind. 

On a point of this kind the reader must form his own 
opinion. I confess my ignorance, my inability, as an 
anatomist and physiologist, to unravel the mystery. 
The learning of the schools has taught me nothing save 
the feebleness of man, and my own incompetency to 
search out the ways of the Omnipotent. And yet how 
certain the hope of immortahty — ^how clear the demon- 
stration of the existence of an immaterial soul, resting 
as it does on the pages of that gospel, ^^ which has 
brought life and immortality to light/' 



^ 



CHAPTER Vlll. 



DR. MORTON'S " CRANIA AMERICANA." 

Any treatise professing to inrestigato the varieties ob- 
served in the fonnation of the different races of men, 
would in the present day be deemed incomplete, were 
some mention not made of the volume before us. This 
work (" Crania Americana"), which is illustrated by 
seventy beautiful engravings, ranks in the highest class 
of transatlantic Hterature; nor can a careful exami- 
nation of it be completed, with the view of analyzing 
the opinions of Dr. Morton, witliout experiencing a 
pleasure of no ordinary nature. For my own part, I 
rose from a perusal of this book possessed of much 
valuable information, not previously obtained, and of 
many valuable facts, tending to confirm the truth of 
the opinions I long ago ventured publicly to express — 
viz. that the races of men, whatever their difference in 
stature, colour, civilizadon, and language, constitute 
nevertheless but one genus and one species. 

Not the least interesting portion of tMs work are 
the obsen-ations on the Negro race ; and when we re- 
member the brutal manner in which the black man is 
still treated by the Americans, it is pleasing to see 
their cause so ably advocated by an inhabitant of that 
country. 
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The term Ethiopian is in common use to designala 
the Negro, yel very improperly, incismuch as this oaniti 
was given by the ancients not only to certain parts 
of Eastern A&ica, including NuLia and Abyssinia, 
but also to Southern Intha, and moreover was applied 
to any country whose inhabitants were of a very dark 
colour. " The Greeks," says Sir W. Jones, " called all 
the southern nations of the world by the common ap- 
pellation of Ethiopians] thus using Ethiop and Indian 
as convertible terms." 

The Negro Familt may be said to embrace all the 
proper Negro nations near and south of Moimt Alias 
and Abyssinia, to the country inhabited by the Caffers 
and Hottentots. In the more northern tribes various 
niiKcd features are observed which tlieir proximity to 
the Caucasian nations fully accounts for. " The people 
of Elwah," says Browne, " are quite of Egyptian, or 
Arab complexion and feature, and none of them black; 
so that I scarce conceived myself to have arrived at the 
confines of the blacks till we reached the first inhabited 
parts of Dartfour.* In Uke manner the FoulaJis, who 
inhabit the Atlantic coast in the same parallel of lati- 
tude, are of a brown complexion, with long hair and 
European features ; but these tribes are obviously, in 
part, of Moorish descent, and are supposed by some to 
he the Leuccethiopes of Ptolemy. 

" The characteristics which have already been ad- 
verted to, are so uniformly bestowed, that among the 
thousands of Negroes of many different nations whom I 
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saw in the West Indies, not one could have been nus- 
takeu for an individual of another race."* 

It appears also that the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the Africans is widely different, in different 
nations. Their institutions, like most other uncivilized 
tribes, are characterized by cruelty and superstition ; 
they are fond of warhke enterprises, and not wanting in 
pei-sonal courj^e. When conquered, however, they are 
said to yield at once to iate, and with great facility 
accommodate themselves to every change of circum- 
stance. t 

Tlie Negroes have little invention, but strong powers 
of imitation, so that they readily acquire the mechanical 
arts. They have a great talent for music, and all their 
external senses are remarkably acute. Their intel- 
lectual character, in regard to which there is much 
diversity of opinion, has already been examined, 

The Caffro- African Family is interposed between 
the Hottentots on the south, and the common Negi-ocs 
on the north. Cafi'er is the name by which Europeans 
generally distinguish them — Amakosa however appears 
to be the true name. Caffer is an Arabic word, signi- 
fying infidel. South of the Caffers dwells the Austro- 
Afbican Family, bearing the nearest resemblance to 
the brute creation ; and yet how clear are the distin- 
guishing features, how wide the distance separating 
them from each other. 



* Travels to tlie Source of the Niper. 
t Prichard's ReGearches, vol. i. Muiraj's Travcb i 
United States. 
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The Oceanic-Negro Family is dispersed extensively 
through the Indian Archipelago, and is also found in 
many islands of the Pacific. M. Bory de St. Vincent 
describes them in the following terms : " Their physical 
characters consist in the colour of the skin, which is 
even blacker than that of the darkest Ethiopians ; the 
head is rounded yet compressed in fi'ont, the facial 
angle not being more acute than in other Negroes ; the 
hair is short and woolly and more compact upon the 
head than in any other people. Their lower extremities 
are thin, long, and disproportioned, in which respect 
they resemble the Australians.^'^ The more remarkable 
communities of this family inhabit Van Diemen's Land 
and great Andaman Island ; they are of low stature, with 
high shoulders, prominent abdomens, and large heads, 
exhibiting, in the language of Colonel Symes, a dreadful 
mixture of &mine and ferocity .f 

Mr. Buckingham has lately published a work entitled 
'^America Historical and Statistical,^' in which he 
mentions the contempt in which the whites hold the 
poor unfortunate blacks. " I received," says he, " when 
lecturing on Palestine, at Chatham-street Chapel, New 
York, several letters, of which the following will serve 
as an example : — 

" New Fork, January 16, 1838. 

^ Sir, — ^In company with several friends I attended 
** your first lecture, and though in common with the rest 
*^ of the party I came ofi* highly delighted with the 



* Bory L' Homme, 
t Embassy to Ava. 
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" snitject of tlie evening, T would beg leave, in (be spirit 
" of courtesy, and with the most frien illy feelings, to point 
" ont an CTil requiring immediate correction. I allude 
*' to the practice of allowing coloured people to mix 
" with the audience, and occupy the ground floor of the 
" chapel. » * * This amalgamaljon of ' black 
" spirits and white,' you roay rest assured, will never be 
" tolerated by a refined and inlelligent communili/, but 
" on the contrary, is considered no less an outrage on 
" decency and decorum than an insult to the feelings of 
" your audience" * * * 

But to turn to another anecdote equally illustrative 
of the feelings of this " refined and highly intelligent 
" community.'^ 

" During our stay in Washington, Mr. Forrest, the 
" principal American actor, was engaged to perform at 
" the theatre, and several curious circumstances came 
" under my notice. After his representation of Othello, 
" the editor of the ' Native American' denounced the 
" play as 'wholly unfit to be permitted in any southern 
" state, where it is revolting, as he thought, to represent 
*' the dark Moor Othello, paying his suit to the feir 
" Desdemona,' " Thus through the sapience of this 
writer, many were deterred from seeing one of the 
finest efibrts of the genius of our immortal bard, and in 
Washington at least, " Othello" found " his occupation 
gone." 

" In strict harmony with this sentiment," continues 
Mr. Buckingham, " was an incident that occurred, 
" Mr. Forrest had performed the part of Spartious in 
" the play of the Gladiator : and in this is represented, 
" first, the wife and child separated from Uie husband 
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" (all Tliracian captives) for the piiqiose of sale, on 
" which Uie slaves are excited by Sparticus to revolt, 
" aud obtMn their hberty," " When the play was an- 
" nounced to bo repeatad for the benefit of Mr. Forrest, 
" the bills were headed, ' On this occasion the coloured 
" people cannot be admitted.' This was by tho coni- 
" mand of the authorities of the place." 

And this too in America, that boasted land of Uberty ; 
the daily press of which, by native poets, invokes tlio 
blessing of heaven on " the banner of the free," and at 
tho same time gives notice " that on Monday next will 
" be sold, (either together or separately,) a Negro 
" and his wife, with or without two IteaUhy children ; 
"fall PARTICULARS in a future advertisement." 

From this revolting picture let ns turn to the luUowing 
remarts of Dr. Morton. " A strong iiseling of gratitude 
*' is proverbially an Indian trait. General Harrison, 
" who has had ample opportunities to see and know 
" Indians, observes that one of the brightest parts of 
" their character is their high regard for the obligations 
" of friendship. ' A pledge of this kind once given by 
" an Indian of any character, becomes the ruling 
" passion of his soul, to which every other is made to 
" yield.' " 

The intellectual facnlties of this great tribe (Indian) 
are confessedly inferior, but as the human mind expands 
by culture, time can only prove how near the Indian 
can approach the Caucasian after the rays of education 
have been shed upon a family through successive 
generations. In a note at page 88, Dr. Morton also 
makes the following observations in defence of the 
black man, and this part of his work must ever be 
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rcgartled as an eloqiient ami enidilc contribution to tlie 
natural history of man. He remarks that, " So certain 
" is the great antiquity of the Negro race, as to have 
" induced more than one philosopher to indulge in the 
*' conjecliu-e — that this was the primitive stock of man- 
" kind, and that all the other varieties were derived 
*' from it alone, by the action of physical causes. 
" According to accredited dates, however, and in the 
" words of a distinguished author, it is four thousand 
" one hundred and eighty-nine years since Noah and 
" his family came out of the ark. They are believed 
" to have been of the Caucasian race ; and since there 
" is no ground for questioning the correctness of this 
" belief, let il be assiuncd as a truth. Now, three thou- 
" sand, four hundred and fifty-fire years ago, a nation 
" of Ethiopians is known to have existed : their skins 
" were dark, and they differed widely fi^im Caucasians 
" in many other particulars ; they migrated from a 
" remote countiy, and took up their residence in the 
" neighbourhood of Egjpt, Supposing that people to 
" have been descendants of Noah, their change must 
" have been completed, and a new race formed, in seven 
" hundred and thirty-four years, and probably in a 
" much shorter period." *According to Dr. Morton's 
riewR, this statement receives additional force from 
the recent discoveries in Egypt, inasmuch as they 
show beyond all question that the ''Caucasian and 
*' Negro races were as perfectly distinct, in that country, 
" upwards of three thousand years ago as they are now." 



' Cadwell) Thonglita on the Unity of the Humsn Species. 
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Hence, he regards it as evident — " that, if the Cauca- 
" sian was derived from the Negro, or the Negro from 
'^ the Caucasian, by the action of external causes, the 
^^ change must have been effected in, at most, one thou-* 
** sand years : a theory which the subsequent evidence 
*' of thirty centuries proves to be a physical impossi^ 
'^ bility y^ and, for this reason, he insists that such a 
commutation could be produced by nothing short of 
a miracle. — " Relatively to this question, our anthropo- 
** logical hypothesis involves the three-fold proposition 
** - — that Noah and his family were of an antediluvian 
^^ race superior perhaps to the Caucasian, in organic 
'^ and mental endowment ; that the three primary races 
*^ originated in the offspring of his sons ; and that the 
^^ foundation of distinct families was then laid, their 
" distinctions being subsequently completed and varied 
^^ by the action of external, physical, and social causes 
" combined." 

With feelings of the greatest satisfaction with his 
matter and manner, his spirit and principles, as displayed 
in the introductory essay, I now enter with Dr. Morton 
on the field of discovery, presented in his American 
Cranioscopy, with its exquisite graphic and luminous 
illustrations. He commences (let us follow him) with 
the figures of ancient Peruvian skulls, preceding them 
with the representation of an embalmed head, disin* 
terred from a cemetery at Arica, and obviously a relic 
of antiquity. This head ^^ has not all the characters of 
the ancient Peruvian," nor does Dr. M. introduce it as 
" an unequivocal example of that race." With evident 
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accuracy, he describes the forehead as extremely re- 
treating, and partially moulded by artJ6cial means; 
but the whole cranium is broader, both in its frontal 
and paiietal diameters, than is common in the foremen- 
tioned people. The sharpness of the superciliary ridges 
indicates the effects of a broad plate or bandage which 
lias compressed the frontal bone and widened the entire 
head; it appears to have belonged to a person of 
distinction. 

On the second plate, is figtued the skull of a child 
not more than fire years of age. Here all most be 
struck with the greatly inclined forehead, the extreme 
elongation of the whole head, and more particalarly 
with the length of the occiput behind the ear ; yet 
there is but little expansion of the head which, with 
the face, is narrow in proportion throughout. The 
tliird figure is that of a skull with a singularly flat and 
retreating forehead, and projecting face: the head, 
however, is not remarkable for narrowness ; and, if any, 
a very shght degree of pressure has been applied to 
the frontal bone. This is the cranium of a woman 
about thu-ty years old : her entire desiccated body was 
obtained from the African district, with the h^ very 
long, and retaining its natural black colour. With her, 
were found some pieces of an aromatic gum, and a 
small bag, containing some copper fish-hooks and 
small instruments of bone which were probably used 
in forming the meshes of nets or other fabrics. Five 
of the six skulls, discovered near the lake Titicaca, are 
strikingly hke this female's, both as respects their ge- 
neral form, narrow face, small size, and several dia- 
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meters; presenting many obvious marks of artificial 
modification.^ 

The relicy figured on the fourth plate, fiunishes an 
example of the head of the primitive Peruvians ; and 
therefore, he takes it for a type of the cranial conforma* 
tion of this race. Though the forehead recedes 
rapidly, there is but little expansion at the ^des ; and, 
firom the face to the occiput, there is a narrowness that 
seems characteristic of this people. Prefixed to the 
explanatory text, Dr. M. ^ves reduced outlines of his 
subjects : in this instance, the posterior view represents 
the skull elevated in that region without any unnatural 
width at the sides, and the vertical view sufficiently 
confirms the fact. This skull was found, about a mile 
firom Arica, in a cemetery of the " ancient Peruvians." 
The body to which it belonged was found in a sitting 
posture, with the knees drawn up and the hands placed 
on the sides of the head; the- whole was covered with 
a coarse fabric marked with stripes of red, which had 
wonderfiilly withstood the destroying effects of ages. 

On the fifth plate, is figured a cranium strikingly 
analogous to the three preceding specimens, but the 
professor had not ascertained in what particular part of 
Peru the relic was found. The intervention of art, in 
flattening this skull, is very manifest ; yet the alteration 
has been effected on a forehead extremely low by nature 
— ^for the lateral swell is not remarkable ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the parietal protuberances are not much 



* Mr. Pentland's Researches have thrown considerahle light on 
these remains. 
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more inflated than those of the skull, previously set 
down as " a type of the cranial conformation of these 
people." Dr. M. concludes his section, headed " The 
" Ancient Peruvians," hy remarking that the avera^ 
internal capacity* of the Caucasian or European head 
is at least ninety cubic inches, and it will be observed, 
he thinks, that the three adult skulls, in the preceding 
scries of ancient Peruvians, give an aggregate of two 
himdred and nineteen cubic inches, or a mean of 
seventy-three only. It will also be observed, he says, 
that the mean capacity of the anterior chamber is 
about one half of that of the posterior, or twenty-five 
to forty-seven ; while the mean of the facial angle is 
but sixty-seven, ilence then, on the evidences afforded 
by this statement, the result of Dr. M.'s inestimable 
table of anatomical measurements, and by the universal 
physiological principle, that size of the bnun is a chief 
measure of mental power or energy, we readily arrive at 
the induction — that these "Ancient Peruvian" skulls, 
taken as the type of a family, must have pertained to a 
nation naturally much inferior in mental power to Uie 



* Dr. MorCoD gives the precise mensuremcnCs, both of capacity 
and size, for each individual subject, throughout bis work ; and, 
at page 957, he adds an elaborate and most valuable " Table of 
Anatomical Meaauremeots," accompanied by another exhibiting 
tlieir mean results. He is also particularly eareliil in explaining 
bis mode of taking these measurements," with descriptions of 
the instruments and processes he employed ; they arc aUogetber 
original and ingenious, and happily calculated to attain the 
desired end. In the Medieo-Chirurgical Review, edited by 
Dr. J. Johnson and James Johnson, Esq., a very correct and 
elaborate review of this work will bo found. 
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Caucasian and Mongolian races : ^^ in fact the people, 
^^ whose skulls included brains of this i^ape and size, 
*' never could display a high moral and intellectual cha- 
*^ racter : such heads never excelled in the arts nor did 
** they ever earn the homage intuitively yielded, by civi- 
" lized minds, to eminence in the sciences." 

Before commencing his inquiry into the physical and 
intellectual character o( the Ancient Peruvians, Dr. 
Morton offers some descriptive and explanatoiy re- 
marks : from these is extracted a condensed selection. 
" Peru is a nawow slip of land between the Andes and 
'^ the sea, bounded on the south by a desert. It pos- 
'^ sesses many natural advantages, in its climate, soil, 
^^ and situation, and these appear to have been fully 
^^ appreciated by its aboriginal occupants; for there is 
^^ evidence that several populous nations held «uc- 
" cessive dominion in the country. Even before the 
** advent of the Spaniards, history throws much light on 
" one of these nations — that which was governed by 
" the Incas. With respect to the ethers, litde else is 
" known than what can be gleaned from their monu- 
ments and cemeteries.^' Atacama, an arid region 
dividing Peru from Chili, was the favourite sepulchre 
of the Peruvian tribes for many ages ; for (the doctor 
observes) " while the climate tends rather to the desic- 
^^ cation than to the decay of the dead, the sand and 
^^ salt of the desert have contributed to the «ame end ; 
^* and, in consequence, the lifeless bodies of whole 
" generations of the former inhabitants of Peru may 
*' now be examined, Uke those from the Theban cata- 
*' combs, after the lapse of centuries, perhaps of thou- 
sands of years. The great number of desiccated 
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" bodies remaining in these regions, serrc to convey 
" an idea of the vast population that has, at different 
" periods, derived its subsistence from that countrj." 
From an examination of nearly one liundred Peru\'ian 
slfuUs, in his own and other collections, Dr. Morton 
deduces the result — "that Peru has apparently been 
" peopled, at diiferent periods, by two nations with 
" crania differently formed ;" and, he supposes, one of 
these is extinct, or at least to exist only as blended by 
advenlittous circumstances in various remote and scat- 
tered tribes of the present Indian race. Tliat family 
which preceded the Incas, he designates, the Ancient 
Peruvian, of which the remiuns have hitherto been found 
only in Peril aiid especially in its Bolivian division. 
Their tombs abound on the shores and islands of the 
great Lake Titicaca, in the interalpine valley of the 
Desaguadera, and in the elevated valleys of the Pe- 
ruvian Andes. Collao was the name of the country 
around tliis inland sea, and Tiaguanaco appears to 
have been the site of its chief city. 

Dr. Morton institutes an inquiry into the physical 
aud intellectual character, the history and tradition of 
the ancient Penivians, and he grounds it on what in- 
formation he could glean from their moniunents aud 
cemeteries. However meagre his facts may appear, he 
thinks they possess con.siderable interest, and the more 
so because few others are available. He admits that 
all his knowledge of their phj sica) appearances ib de> 
rived solely from their tombs — a necessarily imperfect 
source of information. " This people," he says, " ap- 
" pettt to have been in no respect remarkable in stature ; 
"neither, except in the conformation of the head, did 
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" they differ Irora the cognate nations :" in this, he finds 
no evidence of mechanical compression," but is satisfied 
" that it appears to be of the natural form, unaltered 
" by art." " Altogether, llie ancient Peruvian head is 
" small, greatly elongated, and narrow in its whole 
" length, with a very retreating forehead ; hut, he states, 
" it posseses more symmetry than is usual in skulls of 
" the American race. The face projects, the upper jaw 
" is thrust forward, and tlie teeth are inclined outward : 
" the orbits of the eyes are large and rounded, the 
" nasal bones are salient, the zygomatic arches ex- 
" panded, and there is a particular simphcity in the 
" sutures that connect the cranial bones." He next 
proceeds to combat the verj- probable supposition, " that 
" a people with heads so small, and so badly formed, 
" would occupy the lowest scale of human intelligence." 
Such, however, was not the case, for he says, and he 
proceeds to show, " that civilization existed in Peru 
" anterior to the advent of the Incas, and that those 
" anciently civibzed people constituted the identical 
" nation whose extraordinary skulls are the subject of 
" his present inquiry." Now, since the doctor even 
appears to feel that, in this mstance, his position is 
wonderful or dubious — made sufficiently so by evidence 
on most pages and plates in his book, its table of ana- 
tomical measurements will he necessary to exliibit the 
grounds of his opinion under a distinct and conspicuous 
arrangement. 

I. Among the first European travellers in Pern, 
was Pedro de Cieca, an officer in Pizarro's army ; 
and, although an unlettered man, he describes with 
simplicity and clearness whatever came under his 
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obaeiration. His chroniclt;* contains the following 
passage ; and it is ^ven entire. " Tiaguanico," saya 
Pedro, " is not a very large town, but it is desening 
" of notice on account of the great edifices which 
are still to be seen in it. Near the principal of 
these, is an artificial hill raised on a ground-wort of 
■' stone. Beyond this hill, are two stone idols re- 
■' sembling the human figure, and apparently formed 
" by skilfid artificers. They are of somewhat gigantic 
size, and appear clothed in long vestments, diffeiing 
from those now worn by the natives of those pro- 
duces : and their heads are also ornamented. Near 
these statues, is an edifice which, on account of its 
antiquity and the absence of letters, leaves us in 
ignorance of the people who constructed it; and 
such indeed has been the lapse of time since its 
erection, that little remains but a well-built wall, 
which must have been there for ages, for the stones 
are very much worn and cnimbled. In this phice 
also, there are stones so large, and so overgrown that 
oiu- wonder is excited to comprehend how the power 



• Pedro lie Cieca: Chronica ihl Peru, cap. cv. ; 8vo. Anvers, 
1531. This curious book was translated Into English, with the 
title, The Seventeen Yeats Travel of Peter ile Cieea, through the 
might; kingdom of Peru, and the large provinces of Cartbagena 
and Popayon in Soulh America; by John Stevens; 4to. I.ondoQ, 
1709. There was also an llalian version; ISmo. Venezia, ISGO. 
Dr- Morton likewise refers to Aeosta; Historia de las Indias, 
lib. vi- cap. 1*. 410. Sevilla, 1590. Aeosta's Natural History was 
ttnnslatcd into French, German, Italian, and English, bv Edward 
Grcmcstoiit; ito. London, ICO 1, 
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" of man could have placed them where we see them. 
" Many of these stones are variously wrought ; and, 
^^ some having the form of men, must have been their 
'^ idols. Near the wall, are many caves and excavations 
'^ under the earth ; but, in another place more to the 
*^ west, are other and greater monuments, consisting of 
^^ large gateways and their hinges, platforms and porches, 
** each formed of a single stone. What most surprised me 
^^ while engaged in examining and recording these things, 
*^ was that the forementioned gateways were formed on 
** other great masses of stone, some of which were thirty 
" feet long, fifteen wide, and six thick. Nor can I con- 
" ceive with what tools these stones were hewn out ; for it 
" is obvious that, before they were wrought, and brought to 
" perfection, they must have been much larger than we 
** now see them. Before I proceed to a further account 
^^ of Tiaguanico, I must remark that this monument is the 
" most ancient in Peru ; for it ia» supposed that some of 
" these structures were built long before the dominion of 
^^ the IncaSy and I have heard the Indians aflSrm that 
" these sovereigns constructed their great buildings in 
" Cuzco after the plan of the walls of Tiaguanico ; and, 
" they add, ^ that the first Incas were accustomed to 
" hold their court in this place.' Another very curious 
" jEaict is, that in the greater part of this territory there 
** are no quarries nor rocks whence the materials for 
^' these structures could have been derived. In the 
" presence of Juan de Varagas who commands here, we 
" asked if these edifices were built in the time of the 
" Incas ? But they laughed at the question, adding 
" that they did not know who built them, but that they 
" had a tradition of their ancestors, that these struc- 
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' tures appeared in a single night." " These statements 
■' and many others to the same purpose," Dr. M. adds, 
" are confirmed by Diego de Alcobaza, the vicar-general, 
' who also visited Tiaguanico and has left an account** 
" of the wonders he saw at tliat place. 

" II. It will be observed by the preceding narration, 
■' that tradition among the Peruvians attributed these 
'■ Cycloplan structures to an era long antecedent to the 
" appearance of the Incas, and this tradition is sus- 
" tfuned by history ; for the city of Tiaguanico did 
" not fall into the hands of the Incas, tmtil the reign of 
" Mayta Yupanque the fourth Hng, at which period the 
" edifices in question must have been in existence for 
" centuries, and were already in a state of ruin and 
" decay. Garcilaao de la Vega, himself of the royal 
" Peruvian family, admits that these rums existed at the 
" time the country was conquered by his ancestors ; 
" and a Peruvian aijthor, two centuries and a half 
" nearer our own time, states (Mercurio Peruvians, 
" Lima, 1791,) that Tiaguanico is indisputably anterior 
" to the monarchy of the lucas, and speaks, as if from 
" personal observation, of a gigantic pyramid, and 
'* colossal human figures cut from solid rock, indicative 
" of the power and genius of a groat nation. The first 
■' invasion of the Incas was followed by the erection of 
" some temples to enforce the new rehgion, but their 



" GareikBO de la Vega: Coniinentarios RtaleSj que tratan del 
origen de Job YncaB, reyes que flieron del Peru, de su idolitria, 
leyes, &c. con la historia general del Peru ; folio, S tomes, LiBbos 

y Cordova, 1603—17. 
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" only greal architoctiiral moniimenl in lliese parts, the 
" Temple of tlie Sun on llie island of Titicaca, was not 
" built until the reign of Tapac Yupanque the tenth 
" Inca, early in the fifteenth century. HerrL-ra also 
" alludes to a tradition of the Indians that these edifices 
" have been built by Amazons at a remote era, nor are 
" the Ineas mentioned as having any part in tlieir 
" construction. Humboldt says (Motiuments, I. p. 5), 
*' ' it is probable that the edifices called in Peru by the 
" name of Inca-pilca, or Buildings of the Inca, do not 
" date faitlier back than the Uiirteenth ccntuTy. Those 
" of Mnaque and Tiaguanico were constructed at a 
" more remote period: so also were the walls of un- 
" baked brick, which were made by the ancient in- 
" habitants of Quito. It is to be desired that some 
" intelligent traveller would visit the banks of the great 
" lake Titicaca, the province of Collao, and more 
" especially the elevated plain of Tiaguanico, which is 
" the centre of an ancient civiUzation in this region.' 
" Dr. M'Culloch ( Researdtes, p. 400) remarks, in con- 
" firmation, ' that a certain degree of demicirilizadon 
" prevailed in the nations adjoining the Peruvian em- 
" pire, which was not derived firom their communication 
" with the latter.' " 

III. It will now be asked, in Dr. M.'s words, " What 
" evidence can be adduced to prove that the people, 
" whose remains we are considering, were the same as 
" those who have left tlie architectural monuments of 
" Tiaguanico and Titicaca ?" He regards the fact as 
established by the obsen'ations of Mr. Pentland,* an 



■ Report of the Fourth Meeting of tLc Brilif 
p. 621; and AValdie'a Journal of Belles Leilres, foe 183*. 
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Englishman who had recenUy visited the upper Peru- 
vian prot-inces. He states that in the vicinity of Titi- 
caca, he had " discovered innumerable tombs, hundreds 
" of which he entered and examined. These monu- 
" ments are of a grand species of design and archi- 
" tecture, resembling Cyclopean remains, and not 
" unwortliy of the arts of ancient Greece or Rome. 
" They therefore betokened a high condition of civi- 
" lization : but the most extraordinary fact belonging 
" to them is their invariably containing the mortal 
" remains of a race of men, of all ages, from the 
" earliest infancy to maturity and old age, the formation 
" of whose crania seems to prove that they are an 
" extinct race of natives who inhabited upper Peru 
" above a thousand years ago, and differing from any 
" mortals now inhabiting our globe. Specimens of 
" their skulls are now in *London and Paris : they are 
" remarkable for the extreme extent behind the occi- 
" pital foramen ; for two-thirds of the weight of the 
" cerebral mass must have been deposited in this won- 
" derfully elongated posterior chamber : and, as the 
" bones of the face were also much elongated, the 
" general appeaiance must have been rather that of 
" some monkey family than of human beings. In the 
*' tombs, as in Egypt, parcels of grain were left beside 
" the dead ; and, it was another singidar circumstance, 
" that the maize or Indian com so left, was different 
" from any that now exists in the country." Mr. Pent- 
land professes his decided opinion, that the extraor- 
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dinary formed skiills thus brought to bght of day, after 
their long sojourn, could not be produced by pressure or 
any external force, rimilar to that still employed by 
many American tribes;, and, in confirmation of thia 
view he adduces the opinions of Cuvier, Gall, and of 
many other naturalists and anatomists. On these 
grounds, he is of opinion that they constituted the 
population of these elevated regions, before the 
arrival of the present Indian population wliich, in its 
physical and moral characters, olfers many aiialogics 
with the Asiatic population of the old world. 

" IV. The preceding facta appear to establish two 
" important propositions : first, that the primitive Peru- 
" ^-ians had attained to a considerable degree of civi- 
" lization and refinement, so far at least as arcliitecture 
" and sculpture may be adduced in evidence, long 
" before the Incas appeared in their country : and, 
" secondly, that these primitive Peruvians were the 
" same people whose elongated and seemingly hrutahzed 
*' crania now arrest our attention ; and, it remains to 
" inqiure whether these are the same people whom the 
" Incas found in possession of Peru, or whether their 
" nation aud power were already extinct at that period." 
I should rather have preferred the inquirj', whether tho 
people, with elongated and deformed skidls, were the 
sculptors of stone idols, resembling the human figure, 
gigantic in size and clothed in long vestments, and of 
colossal human figures cut £cojn solid rock, and the 
architects of enormous gateways with their hinges, 
platforms aud porches, of a gigantic pyramid, and of 
innumerable tombs of a grand species of design and 
architecture, resembling Cyclopean remauis and not 
unworthy of the ancient Grecian and llomun artists ? 
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Bat it is neccssarj- to accompany the professor to the 
teimination of his inquiry. 

V. Entering on it he saya — " the modem Peruvian 
" empire had existed upwards of four hundred years at 
" the time of the Spanish conquest, so that its origin 
" may be dated somewhere about the year M.C. of oar 
" era." " Now it appears (he argues) that among the 
" first mihtary enterprises of this new family, was the 
" conquest of CoUao, which possessed a productive 
" soil and a warlike population, and embraced within 
" its confines the Lalte Titicaca, from wliich the lucas 
" pretended to have derived a supernatural origin. 
" Every effort was therefore made to subdue and 
" destroy the Collas. The Inca Ynpanque waged 
" against them a war of extennination ; and, we are 
" told by Herrera { Historia de las Indias, Dec, III. 
" Lib. IX. c. 4.) that 'in some of the towns, he left so 
" few persons alive that inhabitants were afterwards sent 
" fi^m other parts of Peru to colonize the wasted 
" districts : that in order fiirther to depopulate the 
*• country, the natives were banished from it in large 
" bodies, and dispersed through other provinces of the 
" empire : and yet such was the dread in which the 
" new dynasty held these warlike people, that they 
" forbade more than a thousand of them to be within 
" the walls of Cuzco at a time, lest they should attempt 
" some revolutionary enterprise. It therefore appears 
" that no means were left untried to subdue and exter- 
*' minate the people of Callao.' " Yet he remarks, 
" how far such a system persisted in at intervals for 
" more than two centuries, could have annihilated a 
" whole nation, T shall not attempt to decide." 
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" Wlien the Spaniards took possession of these 
" provinces, they found them inhabited by barbarous 
" tribes ; and the islands of the Lake Titicaca, which 
" had once been liiglily cultivated, were then waste and 
" vacant. Upon the lake, were seen rafts made of the 
" reed called by the natives totora, and on these rafts 
** whole families made their home, tossed here and 
" there upon the waters by every change of wind. 
" They were in so degraded a slate that when asked 
" to what nation they belonged, they replied, ' Wo are 
" not men, but Uros,' as ii' they did not consider them- 
*' selves as belonging to the human species." Were 
these Uro6, the professor inquires, the remains of the 
savage colonies sent from other parts oi' Peru to 
supplant the CoUas ? This inference bears at least 
the stamp of probability : but, he admits, it still does 
not aid us in ascertaining whether the CoUas them- 
selves were the remains of tlic primitive civiUzed 
Peruvians. 

VII. Garcilaso describes the Peruvian tribes near 
the sea-coasts, to whom he applies the collective name 
of Ynncas, as living in the utmost barbarism at the 
advent of the Incas. In proof of this statement, he 
adduces their mythology, which accorded divine 
attributes to every thing in which they obsen-ed any 
dominant excellence. Thus, says he, they worshipped 
the fox for liis cmming, the deer for his swiftness, and 
the eagle for the perfecUon of his sight. These 
superstitions, however, are not more surprising than 
those of the primitive ages of civilization in the Old 
World; and there appears throughout the Spanish 
historian an evident disposition to depreciate the 
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character of tlie ancient tribes, in order to palHatc 
the cruel measures which were resorted to by the 
Incas for their subjugation. Garcilaao himself de- 
scribes a. remarkable temple at Pachacamac which 
wafl erected by the Yuncas ; and the Chimiivans, who 
were something farther to the south, appear to have 
possessed many of the attributes peculiar to a state 
of civilization. The inhabitants of Cliimu resisted 
the Incas with great valour, and appear to have been 
very superior to most of the adjacent tribes at that 
early period. Nevertheless, they could not compare 
with the priniitivo nation of Collao ; and, when we 
find the remains of the latter mingled, as it were, 
among Uiosc of the barbarous hordes on the sea-coasl, 
their presence may be accounted for in the casualties 
of wax or commerce, or by that forced system of 
colonization which has already been described. 
" Thus (Dr. M. concludes) have I followed the re- 
searches of Baron Humboldt and Dr. M'Culloch 
with the more zeal, because so little notice has been 
taken of the subject by other writers, and especially 
because we are now able to take one step more in the 
inquiry, by studying the arts of these people in con- 
nexion with their cranial remains." 
Tlie learned Reviewer* (before mentioned) has at 
considerable length, entered into a minute criticism of 
the pages of this author, and although all his con- 
clusions are not in accordance with my own, I cannot 
do better than follow somewhat the same line of exami- 
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nation ; selecting here and there such extracts as appear 
most important. It will be well however to confine 
ourselves to the examination of facts only, for on the 
great number recorded, the value of Dr. Morton's work 
alone depends. The research he has displayed will be 
more clearly shewn by the following gleanings, so ar* 
ranged as to form a reference to the work in question, 
should the reader be induced more attentively to ex* 
amine the subject. Before doing so it may, however, 
be necessaiy to pause for one moment in order to 
exhibit more fully the wonderful powers of this people 
(the Inca Peruvians),^ whose mouldering remains have 
been disentombed by Dr. Morton. 

Peru, like the co«existent feudal states of Europe, 
appears to have contained two classes of people wholly 
unlike each other, viz. the exotic Inca^ family, with its 
numberless ramifications, which held all the honour 
and advantage in 'their own hands; and the native 
plebeian multitude, who were in as low a state of 
degradation as the selfish policy of their superiors 
could devise and establish. 

All that was then known of science, art, and refine-> 
ment, was confined to the former class. The members 
of the royal family prided themselves on their skill in 
architecture, astronomy, and the national literature, and 
it will be observed that whenever an individual was 
named as pre*eminent in any of these departments of 
knowledge, he belonged to the dominant caste. In 
truth the poorer classes were excluded firom any parti- 



* Incas^ Modern Peruvians. 
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cipation in literature and science, except only when 
they could be employed as musicians and artisans. 
Thus the Incas held alike the power and the knowledge 
in their own hands. " Their principal intellectual at- 
" tainments were in geometry, music, poetry, and 
" arcliitectnre ; but a people having no written lan- 
" giiage, and transmitting only by tradition their atkun- 
" ments in these branches of knowledge, cannot at this 
" late period be fully appreciated, and much less can 
" they be fairly compared with Europeans." (Page 118.) 
Architecture is doubtless one of the most early attri- 
butes of civilization, and in this the Peruviaus had 
made surprising progress. Their temples, palaces, and 
tombs, bear ample evidence of this fact, and however 
simple the design, the execution of it must excite onr 
warmest admiration. Their great object appears to 
have been to erect cyclnpean structures, which should 
at once prove their skill in art and attest their mecha- 
nical contrivances. They first separated from the 
quarries large masses of stone, next shaped them into 
exact proporlions, and then convoyed them to such 
distances, that wc are at a loss to conjecture by what 
means the object was accomplished. Acosta, whose 
work {lliat.de las Indias) is now before me, after stating 
that he measured a single block of stone at Tiaguanico, 
the city of the ancient Perudans, which was thirty feet 
long, eighteen feet broad, and six feet thick, declares 
that there were stones in the walls of the fortress of 
Cuzco of far greater size, and which were placed there 
by hand. Yet tliese masses were not shaped by rule, 
but of unequal proportion, the irregularities of the one 
being exactly fitted by extreme toil and ingenuity to 
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those of Uie other, n-ithout mortar or cement, and yet 
the pkcc of junction could not bo dificovered without 
difficulty. It is equally remarliable that these gigantic 
li-agraents of rock were brought from Muyna, which 
is five miles distant from the city of Cuzco, and some 
of them even farther than this,* 

" Thus (continues Dr. Morton, "poige 119) the seem- 
" ingly superhuman efforts of the Egyptians, are at 
" least equalled by those of the Peruvians, and what 
" most excites our admiration in the one must be con- 
" ceded to the other. We see the Peruvians, a people 
" deadlute of horses, oxen, or any beast of burthen, 
" except the feeble lama ; and yet they have left monu- 
" ments which sufficiently attest their great ingenuity 
" and indomitable perseverance. We are ignorant of 
" the means by which Ihey transported these cyclopean 
" fragments of rock, and the mechanical contrivances 
" that were used in excavating and adapting them to 
" their destined situation. The acts of the present 
" day, with all the refinements of successive generations 
" of ingenious minds, would perhaps be inadequate to 
" achieve those remarkable ends which are common 
" in the mountains of Peru." 

It appears that Uke the primitive inhabitants of 
Egypt, the Pennians knew not the use of iron- This 
metal, according to the best information we possess on 
the Enbject,t was known in the Old World 184 years 
before the Trojan war, about 1S70 years before Christ, 



* Garcikso, Comment. Lib. tii. 
t Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, vol. i 
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and there is sufficient proof that the Egyptians used 
iron instruments and utensils so early as the Phaxaonic 



* This subject (skill of the ancient Egyptians) sug^sts a few 
renifirlES respecting the questio vexata of lost arta. If the Thebana, 
1600 B.C. knew less in some departments of uaeM knowledge 
than ourselres, they also in others knew more. One great proof 
of the genius of that spleudid line of potentates, entitled the 
eighteenth Theban dynasty, and the extent of civihzation under 
their rule, was, that the practical, chemical, astronomical, and 
mechanical knowledge which they shared with the priestly (sciun- 
title) colleges, was in some respects equal to, in other even 
greater than, our own. They made glass in great profusion, 
(Diodorus Siculus), and burning glasses, and lenses for glatiBet. 
They mast have cut their delicate cameos by the aid of micro- 
scopes. Ptolemy describes an astrolobc; they calculated eclipses; 
they said that the moon was diversified by sea and land (Plutarch 
de facie lunie) ; that " one lanar day was equal to fifteen of the 
earth ;" that " the earth's diameter was a third of the moon's;" 
and that " the moon's mass was to that of the earth, as one to 
seventy-two. All these things show good instruments. They 
made gold potable, an " art lost" till recently recovered by a 
French chemist. Their workmanship in gold, as recorded by 
Homer, and their golden clock-work by which thrones moved, 
must have been exquisitely ingenious. They possessed the art of 
tempering copper tools, bo as to cut the hardest granite with the 
most minute and brilliant precision. This art we have lost. We 
see the sculptors in the act of cutting the inscriptions on the 
granite obeliaks and tablets. We see a pictorial copy of the 
chisels and tools with which the operation was performed. We 
see the tools themselves. But our tools would not cut such stone 
with the precision of outline which the inscriptions retain to the 
present day. Again, what mechanical means had ihey to raise 
and fix the enormous imposts on ihe tinlcla of their temples at 
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" Such of the iinplemenU of tlie Peruvians (says 
" Dr. M.) as in other countries are made of that metal, 
" were composed of copper alloyed with a verj' small 



Karnac? Architects non confess that they could not raise them 
bf the u^ual mechanical powers. Those means must, therefore, 
be put to theaccount of the "lost arts." That they were familiar 
with the principle of Artesian wells has been lately proved by 
engineering investigations carried on vrliilc boring for water in 
the Great Ouaia. That ihey were acquainted with the principle 
of the railroad is obvious ; that is to say, they had artiflcial cause- 
ways, levelled, direct, and grooved (the grooves being anointed 
with oil) fbr the conveyance from great distances of enormous 
blooka of stone, entire stone temples, and colossal statues half the 
height of the monument. Remnants of iron, it is said, have 
lately been found in these grooves. Finally, M. Arago has 
argued, that they not only possessed a knowledge of steam power, 
which they employed in the cavern mysteries of their pagan 
freemasonry (the oldest in the world, of which the pyramids were 
the lodges), but that the modern steam engine Is derived, through 
Solomon de Cans, the predecessor of IVorcester, from the in- 
vention of Hero, the Egyptian engineer. The contest of the 
Egyptian lopkos with Moses before i'baraah pays singular tribute 
to their union of " knowledge and power." No supernatural 
aid is intimated. Three of the miracles of their natural magic 
(see Sir D. Brewster) the jugglers of the east can, and do now 
perform. In the fourth, an attempt to produce the lowest form 
of life, they iail. From the whole atiteroent one inference is 
safe, that the daring ambition of the priestly chemists and anato- 
mists had been led from the triumphs of embalming and chicken 
hatching (imitating and assisting the production of life) to a 
Frankenstein experiment on the vital fluid and on the principle 
of life itself, ptrbaps to experimenta like those correctly or incor- 
rectly ascribed to Mr. Crosse, in the hope of creating, not reviving, 
tlio lowest form of animal exielcnce. 
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*' proportion of tin, which gave it great ad<IiUonal 
** tenacity. It was with chisels of this kind that ihcy 
" shaped those enormous blocks of stone which hare 
" already been mentioned. Yet ail we have said, 
" observes Ulloa, ' is surpassed by the ingenuity with 
" which they wrought emeralds ; these gems being 
" found cut into various shapes, some spherical, others 
" cylindrical, conical, and various other shapes, made 
" with perfect accuracy, and drilled through with all 
" the delicacy of our European artists. It is an in- 
" surmountable difficulty to explain how they could 
" wort a stone of such hardness.' "* 

The formation of public roads must ever be regarded 
as a proof of civilization, and in the construction of 
their roads the talent of the Incas was veiy conspicuous. 
One of these described by Humboldt in his journey 
over lie plains of Assuay is eminently deserving of 
notice. " Wo were suspriscd to find in this place, and 
" at heights which greatly surpass the top of the peak 
*' Teneriffe, the maguiiicent remains of a road con- 
" structed by the Incas of Peru, The causeway, lined 
" with ireestono, may he compared to the finest Roman 
" road I have seen in France, Spain, or Italy. It is 
" perfectly straight and keeps the same direction for 
" six or eight thousand metres. Wo obsened the 
*' continuation of this road near Caxamarca, one 
" hundred and twenty leagues to the south of Assuay : 
" and it is supposed in the country that it led as far as 
" the city of Cuzco."t 



■ Ulloa is quoted in M'CuUocIi's RcsearthcSj p. 336, 
t MonuiBcntB, I. p. 2il. 
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Ailei a careful review of Uic preceding faets (argues 
the author of Crania Americana), how idle the as- 
stirlion of Dr. Robertson,* tliat America contained 
no monuments older than Uie conquest I how replete 
with ignorance are the aspersions of Piukertonf and 
De PauWjJ: who appear to have veiled truth in order 
to support an hj-pothesis. " It is in vain longer to 
" contend against facts ; for liowever diiBcult it may be 
" to explain them, they are nevertheless incontro- 
" vertible. Whence tlie Peruvians derived their civi- 
" ligation may long remain a mooted guealion, that they 
" possessed it cannot be denied." ' At a time when a 
public highway was either a relic of jRoman greatness 
or a nonentity in England, there were roads iifteen 
hundred miles in length in the empire of Peru, The 
feudal system was as hrmly established in these 
transatlantic kingdoms as in France. The Peruvians 
were ignorant of the art of turning an arch, but they 
had constructed suspension bridges over frightful 
ravines: they had no implements of iron, but their 
fore&tliers could move blocks of stone as huge as 
the Sphinxes and Memnons of Egypt.'§ 

In the science of astronomy the Perurians appear to 
have been behind the Mexicans. They made constant 
observations on the sun's rising and setting, and also 
upon the shadows cast by piDars at the time of the 



* RobertBOn, Hiit. Amer. 
+ PinkerEon, Eeaay on the Goths. 
{ De Pauw, quoted by Pinkerton. 
§ Long, Polynesian Nation. 
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weiie aiac ^'aHTranc of tbe canaes of ecfipses^ sopposi^ 
Ae piaaec) 21 ifaat peikid 1E> be ack. Th ei ftti taciMladT 
ifiitmgnBaeii the pbnet TeiHBy fiXBe of die bd^ktesl 
fisad AaKH. liK Ffendesy dbe IQkr War, &c^ to aD 
c€wlBck tbeygsre cotam aaaea. and inagiiied them 
far die au«t pozt to bey or ta leyitLneaty laiium amm a h 
wUcrk dier were accttstOBBed to seel widi.^ 

At page 1^ Dr. M. pro ceed s to jnJiae tfe gptem- 
■KUt, social caoAaatif and i riBgioa of tfe Incas. He 
writes — ^The m m mmrrif apptaus to hare lad its doe 
^ portka of insanecdoos and distniliaii ces of TaiioiB 
^ lauds, some of winch reached die palace its^; one 
^ Inca at least was deposed and put to death. These 
^ £u::ts sofficiendT show that die ciTilization and com- 
^ panUire refinement of the Incas were blended with 
^ some remams of the lerocit^ of die sarage.f 

^ In iieir social reiaiiams ther appear to hare been 
^ characterized by- gentleness and afiecticm ; and 
^ aldion^ by a remarkable law all crimes were alike 
^ ponished with death, such was the natnial docility of 



* MTulloch'i Researches. 

t Garcilaso^ Carii Let. Amer. StepbeniOD^ S. Amer. Frycaut, 
Travels^ and other writers^ confirm the ahore statements of 
J)r, Morton. 
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^^ the Peruvians that executions are said to have been 
^^ un&equent among them. 

" Matrimonial engagements were entered into with 
** very little ceremony or forethought, and they were 
" readily set aside at the option of the parties. Poly- 
*^ gamy was lawful but uncommon; among the common 
** people incontinence among unmarried people was 
^^ scarcely regarded as a crime, and sensuality in some 
" degree countenanced by royal authority, was a pre- 
** vailing vice. As a natural consequence, child murder 
^^ became so common that foundling hospitals were 
" established at the public expense, by an order of the 
" government. In truth the morals of the Peruvians 
" in these respects had nothing to recommend them.*" 

Their diet for the most part was vegetable, maize 
entering largely into their aliments. Exhilarating 
drinks were in common use among the men ; the 
principal preparation of this kind was called chica, 
which was fermented from the maize. So fond were 
the natives of this beverage, that it was even placed 
near the dead in their graves; and we have the 
authority of Ulloa for saying that in the present day 
the use of spirituous liquors destroy more Peruvians in 
one year than the mines do in fifty. 

The other peculiarities of this people are thus mi- 
nutely described in the Crania Americana. 

" The great mass of people was indolent from two 
" causes, the enervating warmth of the climate, and 
" the humiliating nature of their political institutions, 
" of which we have already spoken. 

* M'CulIorh gives a similar account. 
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*' The apathy of Uie common people rendered them 
" filthy and negligent in their persons, and in my 
« examinations of several mummies of this class, taken 
" from Uie old cemeteries near the coast, I have 
" noUced the hair in many instances to be chai^edwitb 
** desiccated vermin, which, though buried for cen- 
" tunes in the sand could not possibly be mistaken for 
" any thing else. 

" The religiom system of the Peruvians was marked 
" by great simplicity, and was divested, as we have 
" observed, of those bloody rites which were common 
" with the Aztecs of Mexico. They believed in one 
" God, whom they called Yaracocha ; in the immor- 
" tality of the soul ; and in rewards and punishments 
" in the next life. They worshipped both llie sun and 
" moon, in whose honour they erected temples and 
" formed idols. Even the stars received their share of 
" homage, because, as it has been happily expressed, 
" they were the handmaids of the greater liuninarieK. 
" To these they sacrificed both beasts and birds, but 
" never human beings.* 

" But one of the most remarkable features of the 
■' Peruvian religion was, the consecration of virgins, in 
' the same manner as practised in modem convents. 
" £ach temple was provided with a body of these 



* AcMta charges the Peruvians with EocrificiDg their own 
children, wliich is dcnieil bj Garcilaso, and there is in fact no 
proof of this- On the contrary, the Incs Itoca, having conquered 
Ihe ferociouG tribe called Canches, forbade them, under pain of 
death, to sacrifice their children. This is staled by Carli, in his 
Letlies AmcricoineE, p, llj. 
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rccluHOB dedicated to tho sun, whose office was not to 
assist in religious exercises, but to weave certain 
febricB for the use of the royal family. The Peru- 
vians, moreover, enjoined vocal confession on all the 
classes, and there were specified penalties for all 
crimes. To conceal any thing in these confessions 
was in itself deemed criminal. 

" The superstitious and barbarous funeral rites of 

these people were very remarkable. When their chief 

men died, they mourned them many days, and buried 

them with great solemnity. In the grave or tomb 

they deposited tlie most valuable possessions of the 

deceased, his weapons, uten^s, meats, and drinks ; 

" and also a number of liuman victims, women, boys, 

" and sen-ants, to attend on the departed in the next 

" world. Besides these sacrifices which custom ren- 

" dered compulsory on certain individuals, others 

" committed suicide for the same purpose, and thus 

" when Huayua Capac died early in the fifteetli cen- 

" tury, no less than four Iiundred persons expired by 

" their own hands, in the ambitious delusion of accom* 

" panying their dead monarch to his new existence."* 

These extracts are sufficient to prove the care and 
attention of Dr. Morton in collecting important facts, 
tending to exhibit the characteristics of this extraor- 
dinary people. The Peruvians were as shrewd and 



* It is cuTioaa to obaene, how much the eustoniB and rdigioiiB 
riles of ihc ancient Egyptians resemble those of the Iocs Pern- 
vlanB ; this resemblance strikes us with additioDal ibrce in the 
imlancc of " burying the dead." 
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politic as the other Aoiericans, and constant victories 
over neighbouring nations gave Ihem both confidence 
and supremacy. When, however, they were opposed 
to a people better armed, though infinitely inferior in 
number to themselves, their courage deserted them, 
and the imagination rests with wonder on the spectacle 
of a powerful empire destroyed by a band of brigands. 
It is granted that the robbcra were better aimed, de- 
fended by armour, and mounted in part on horses : still, 
it seems incredible that the Peruvians should so quickly 
have yielded when it is remembered that they could, 
after the fii-st shock of Rzarro's treachery, have op- 
posed one thousand natives to one invader. Tlie 
invading force consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and 
one himdred and two foot soldiers, of whom twenty 
were armed with cross-bows and three with muskets. 

Although the Peruvians yielded to this contemptible 
force, some redeeming circumstances mark this seeming 
pumllanimity. The Spaniards had taken theu: king, 
and held him as a prisoner, regarding him as a hostage 
for the good conduct of his subjects; and when the 
news arrived of the successes of their countrymen, the 
Spaniai'ds flocked to Peru in such overpowering 
numbers, tliat the disparity in force each day became 
less. At length goaded to resistance by the cruelty of 
their oppressors, they fought with a desperation and 
courage well worthy men fighting for their father land, 
their wives, their children, and their temples. But the 
reaction came too late ; the smi of their former glory 
had for ever departed, and in the year 1533 the empire 
of Pern ceased by the murder of Alahualpa. The 
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conquerors, however, almost all perished, from Kzarro, 
who was butchered by his own countiymen, to the 
infamous Valverde, sacrificed by the Indians. 

In a former part of this volume I have spoken of the 
five races of men, adopting the arrangement of Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach, which Dr. Morton considers the 
most complete of any yet given. Each race, however, 
admits of division into the following families : — 

I. CAUCASIAN RACE. 

1. The Caucasian Family. 

2. The Germanic Family. 

3. The Celtic Family. 

4. The Arabian Family. 

5. The Libyan Family. 

6. The Nilotic Family. 

7. The Indostanic Family. 

II. THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 

8. The Mongol-Tartar Family. 

9. The Turkish Family. 

10. The Chinese Family. 

11. The Indo-Chinese Family. 

12. The Polar Family. 

III. THE MALAY RACE. 

13. The Malay Family. 

14. The Polynesun Family. 



fln CAUCASIAN FAMILY. 

rV. THE AMERICAN RACE. 

15. The Amebican Family. 

16. The Toltecan Family. 

V. THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 

17. The Negbo Family. 

18. The Caffbarian Family. 

19. The Hottentot Family. 

20. The Ocea.mc-Negro Family. 

21. The Australian Family. 

22. The Alfokian Family. 

Ad epitomised description of some of these families, 
the groundwork of whicli is taken from the Crania 
Americana of Dr. Morton may be Loth uaeful and 
interesting. 

CAUCASIAN FAMILY. 

Koordistan* is inhabited by two sorts of people, 
the clansmen, or tribesmen, a mihtaiy order, and the 
peasants or cultivators of the soi], and the difference 
in physiognomy between them is so easily distin- 
guishable that it would be impossible for one of the 
latter to assume the bearing of the higher caste. 
The peasant has a much softer and more regular 
countenance, sometimes showing the Grecian fea- 



' KoorUietan is placed to the east of the Tigris. 
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turcB; the tribeBiiian is Iiard-fcaturod^ with a thick 
prominent forehead, abrupt lines, and grey or blue 
eyes, usually fixed iii a kind of stare : he holds the 
former in a state of absolute bondage. The Koords 
treat iheir women more kindly than the Turks or 
Persians, and have a better idea of domestic comfort : 
yet they are haughty and cruel, fond of war and 
pillage, and fight among themselves when they have 
no common enemy. 

The unmixed Greeks are above the middle stature, 
having fine proportions and a graceful mien : the 
forehead is high, expanded, and but little arched, so 
that it forms, with the straight and ])ointed nose, a 
nearly rectilinear outline : the face is a beautiful oval, 
and small in proportion to the voluminous head. 
The Roumelian popiJation of Greece most resem- 
bles her ancient inhabitants in moral traits: they 
are hardy, brave, and warlike, and have never been 
completely subjected by the Turkish aggressors. 
The voluminous head, and lofty forehead co-exist 
universally with supreme intelligence; and, in the 
displays of this, the ancient Greeks have never yet 
been equalled. 

The Boman head differs essentially fi-om tlie Greek, 
in having the forehead lower and more arched, the 
nose strongly aquiline, with tho nasal bones much 
depressed between the eyes. In the ancient busts, 
and statues, we discern the genuine type of the Roman 
countenance, consisting of a large flat liead, a low wide 
forehead, a face broad, and square, with a short thick 
neck, and stout broad figure. Every page of tho 
Roman history confirms llie observation — that, asso- 
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dated with the large flat head, and its low witle fore- 
head, tlie character of persons, and nations is distin- 
giiiehed by energetic manifestations of sclfishnesB 
pride, craelty, and stem perseveranec. 

GERMANIC FAMILY. 

The Germans are well known for their middling 
stature, robust fonn, light hair, and fair florid com- 
plexion. In them, the head is large and spheroidal, 
the forehead broad and arched, the fece round, the 
eyes blue, and the nect rather short. Their moral 
character is marked by decided personal courage, 
great endurance of fatigue, finnness and perseverance, 
with a strong attachment to their families and their 
native land. Intellectually, they are conspicuous for 
industry and success in the acquisition of knowledge. 
With a singular blending of taciturnity and enthu- 
siasm, they rival all modem nations in music, poetiy, 
and the drama: nor are they less eminent for their 
critical attainments in language, and the exact 
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The Celtic peop!e have stiongly marked features. 
They are tall, athletic, little prone to obesity, and 
their physical strength couesponds to their muscular 
proportions. They have the head rather elongated, 
the forehead narrow and hut slightly arched ; their 
brow is low, straight, and bushy ; the eyes and hmr 
arc bght, the nose and mouth large, the cheek-bones 
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high, the face angular, and the expression harsh. 
Thej are slow, but laborious, and endure fatigue 
beyond the sutlerancc of other men ; in disposition, 
they are frank, generous, and grateful, yet quick- 
tempered, pugnacious, and brave to a proverb. We 
have the following most faithful graphic statement 
from the pen of M. Bory de St. Vincent, a very clever 
French philosopher. ■' The Celts and Gauls have 
" become the modem French, of whom the Franks of 
" the middle ages are not the parent stock, as those 
" assert who trace their genealogy to the latter bar- 
" barians. It is from their Celtic ancestors that the 
" French derive their vivacity, their inconstancy, their 
" impetuous courage devoid of perseverance, a vanity 
" often puerile, and a remarkable quickness of per- 
" ception, together with that levity which is the jest of 
" a neighbouring nation." 

ARABIAN FAMILY. 



In the Arabian family, the face represents an elon- 
gated oval, with a delicately pointed eliin and a high 
forehead ; the eyes are large, dark, and full of rivacity, 
the eye-brows finely arched, the nose narrow and 
gently aquiline, the lips thin and the mouth expres- 
sive. Some very opposite elements are blended in 
the moral character of the Arabs ; they are the 
children of impulse ; at one moment destroying or 
plundering the unresisting traveller, and the next 
receiving with open hospitality the stranger, whose 
necessities have driven him to their tents. Except in 
their wars and pastimes, they are indolent ; vanity is 




E «( «■ daHTs; dieir coTetoosnesa 
e ; llieii politeness is 
s a natioDal feature.** 
I at Jews were a pastoral 
, dier occupied the cities 
r «f ftlrrtwfj ODder a cfaangefiil sort of 
of jadges ^id kings. Since the ex- 
liMliiB of Anr satiaB bjr tbe remorseless Romans, 
ttejr Iktv been ID-iised outcasts in every land. 
Tbat fbfaofftamy is &iinliar io the receding fore- 
head, Ifae eki^aled &ce, the large and aquiline nose. 
" Za its general bearing, the Hebrew head veiy faith- 
fiilly indicates the mental proclirity of this most 
SDgtilar race. >\1iatever merits attach to their name 
tot tbe di^lay of lugh intelligence, these arc due to 
inditiduals inspired with extraordinary energy in the 
exercise of extraordinary' missions ; but their devoted 
attachment to iheir religion and their patient endu- 
rance of adversity, are among the most striking traits 
of Uicir character." 
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On the ruins of iheir ancient monuments, and their 
miimniics, we retrace the pliyaical lineaments of tbe 
primitive Egyptians ; and these remains commemorate 
two prominent varieties of this extraordinaiy famj^. J 
Tlicrc is ft remarkable resemblance amung the J 
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inerable heads aciilptured in the tem|jlos of the Nile i 
and one who is accustomed to exanaine them, becomes 
80 famihar with the Egyptian physiognomy that when 
other races are introduced, as the Jews or Negroes, 
the eye can delect tlieni witliout difficulty. There is 
also a sin^Uar accordance in conformation hetwocn 
the sculptured heads and the real ones taken fron^ 
the Theban catacombs. One of the varieties is 
known hy lowiiess and iiarrowiioss of the forehead : 
the other presents the fnll derelopement of the Cbut 
casian head; the former greatly predominates in the 
sculptures, and has been regaided coojecturally, as 
cbaracterislie of the Egyptian race. The nose was 
rather long, and joined the bead much in the Grecian 
manner : the eye was elongated and rather oblique, 
the lips well fonned, the chin rounded and moderately 
fiill, and the whole expression of countenance mild 
and pleasing ; the hair was long, straight, and gene- 
rally black ; and the person appears to have been 
$pare, with long limbs, and delicate hands and feet, 
The antiquity of the Egyptian nation, and their skill 
in the arts and sciences, have been proverbial in all 
ages ; and it is a remarkable fact that the first glimpse 
we obtain of the Egyptian history and manners, shows 
8 people already advanced in the arts of civilized 
Hfe: the same customs and inventions that prevailed 

accession of their eighteenth dynasty, are 
been cstabhshed in the remote ago of 

the contemporar)' of Joseph. Their anli? 

learning are illustiated by iho facts — ^they 

%pl«ted the pyramids of Memphis within 

tadred veara af.e; the era assigned to fyo 
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Noachian deluge ; they wrote their hieroglyphic cha- 
racters on papjTus, as early as the time of Cheops, 
two thousand years before Christ ; they discovered, 
and constructed the arch more than three thousand 
years ago : the Greek scroll is common in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs : and the so-called Doric column 
and entablature ornamented the porticoes of Beni- 
Hassan, before sculpture was an art in Greece: hence 
it is evident, that this singular family had attained a 
high degree of civilization and refinement at a time 
when the western world was still involved in baxba- 
rism, when the history of Europe had not yet begun, 
and long before Athens, Carthage and Rome were in 
existence. Physiological research will, one day, and 
that not a distant one, succeed in discovering facts 
sufficient to establish the conclusion that the " learn- 
ing of the Egyptians" was begun, continued, and 
consummated by a race possessing the " full develope- 
ment of the Caucasian head," 

INDOSTANIC FAMILY. 

Among the Hindoos in general, the face is oval, 
the nose slightly aquiline, the mouth small, the teetli 
vertical and well-formed, the chin rounded and gene- 
rally dimpled; the eyes are black, bright and ex- 
pressive, the eye -lashes long, the brow thin and 
arched ; the hair is long, black and glossy, the beard 
very thin. The Hindoo head is small and narrow, 
especially across the forehead which is only mode- 
rately elevated. By nature, the Hindoos appear to 
be a mild, sober and industrious race, warm in their 
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attachments, and fond of their children; but their 
love of the marvellous, fostered as it is by a fantastic 
religion, is almost without a parallel among nations. 
Thej arc of a timid disposition, and not inclined to 
cruelty; yet their avarice, which is extreme, leads 
them readily to commit murder for the most triiling 
acquisition. They practise deception with infinite 
art, to which falsehood and peijury form no obstacles. 
Their intellectual character is distinguished among 
the present Asiatic nations; but their learning has 
been very much devoted to comments on llieir sacred 
books, wliich aie extremely numerous. They have 
had many admirable writers in poetry and the drama : 
they excel in some biTinches of mathematics, and 
especially in algebra : their antique architectural 
remains are of a stupendous kind, and consist chiefly 
of rock-hewn temples, ornamented with elaborate 
sculpture. According to Bishop Hefaer's observations, 
the criminal calendar of India is generally full of 
gang- robberies, incendiarism, and analogous crimes, 
perpetrated by native Hindoos, notwithstanding the 
apparent mildness of their manners ; and the number 
of children who are decoyed aside, and murdered 
for the sake of their ornaments is dreadful. For all 
these horrors, the national system of religiwi is 
mainly answerable, inasmuch as, whatever moral 
lessons their sacred books contain — and they are very 
few — are shut up from the mass of the people, while 
the direct tendency of their institutions is to evil. 
As a nation, the people are sober, industrious, affec- 
tionate to their relatives, faithful to their masters, 
easily attached by kindness and confidence ; and, in 
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Case of the military oath, they are of adiiiimble 
obedience, courage, and fidelity, in life and death. 
But their morality does not extend beyond the reach 
of poBilive obligations; and, where these do not 
exist, Cie Hindoos are oppressiye, cruel, treacherous, 
and cvury thing that is bad. Thus, in a most rc- 
mai'kable manner, the Bishop's dismally instructive 
obserralions corroborate those of Dr. Murray Pater- 
son, piibhehed more than sisteen years ago in the 
Phrenological transactions, and altcrwards introduced 
into Vol. II. of the Phrenological Journal, in an ad- 
mirable article entitled an Essay on the coiucidenco 
between tho natural talents and dispositions of 
Nations, and the developement of tlicii- brains. 

TURKISH F.VMILY. 

The modem Turks arc of a middling stature, with an 
athletic form and well-proportioned limbs. Thuir head 
is round, their eyes dark and animated, and the whole 
face expressive and mtelligent. In manner, they are 
pro?erhially courteous ; but their true character is 
marked by violence of passion, cruelty and vindictive- 
ness. - They are intelligent and ready in the acquisition 
of every kind of knowledge, and they would eoon 
assume an elevated rank in literature, were it not for 
the trammels of superstition and fatahsm. 

CHINESE FAMILY. 



The Chinese are rather below the middle stature, 
Gtout-limbcd and inclined to flesh. Theh head is large, 
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founded and somewhat conical, owing to a high re* 
treating forehead. From inspection of specimens, the 
Chinese skull appears to be oblong-oval, in its general 
form: the frontal bone is narrow in proportion to the 
width of the face, and the vertex is prominent : the 
occiput is somewhat flattened : the orbits are of mode- 
rate dimensions and rounded. The Chinese eye is 
small, half closed, and drawn obliquely upwards towards 
the temple ; the upper eyelid projects a Uttle beyond 
the lower ; the eyebrows are black, highly arched and 
linear : the nose is small, flattened towards the nostrils, 
broad at its root, and separated from the forehead by a 
strongly marked depression. Contemplated in their 
moral character, the Chinese are distinguished among 
themselves by mildness and urbanity; by a wish to 
show that their conduct is reasonable, and generally 
a willingness to yield to what appears so ; by docility, 
industry, subordination of the yoimg, respect for the 
aged and for parents ; and by their acknowledging the 
claims of poor kindred. These, however, are virtues of 
public opinion ; and, of course, they have more show 
than reality, in particular cases ; for, on the other hand, 
the Chinese are specious, but insincere, jealous, en- 
vious, and distrustful to a degree. Conscienj;e for 
them has few checks but the laws of the land, and a 
little frigid ratiocination on the fitness of things which 
is generally ineffectual to restrain, when the selfish and 
vicious propensities of our nature may be indulged 
with impunity. The Chinese are selfish, cold-blooded, 
and inhumane:* in the punishment of criminals, by 



* Davies's Description of the Empire of China. 
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the practice of toitm-e they are barbaiously cruel: 
those in authority entirely disregard human sufFeiing 
and human hfe, when the infliction of the one or the 
destniction of the other can be made subservient to the 
acquisition of wealth or power. Although, in letters, in 
sciencL', and in art, the Chinese remain the same now, 
that they were many centuries ago, yet their intel' 
lectual character is deser\ing of especial attention. 
That nation cannot be \iewcd with indifference wliich 
possessed an organized government, an army, a written 
language, historians and philosophers, coei'al with the 
inspired historian of the creation. They have theii 
national music and their national poetry ; but, of sculp- 
ture, painting, and axcliitecture, they have no just 
conceptions; and their national pride prevents their 
adopting the arts of other countries. Their facul^ of 
imitation is extraordinary, and their mechanical inge- 
nuity is imiversally known to be pre-eminent. They 
possess a copions hteralure, both ancient and modem ; 
they have known, and practised the art of printing, for 
eight hundred years ; and their written language, with 
the same characters hitherto used, is of an extreme 
antiquity. Vessels of Chinese porcelain, not less than 
four thousand years old, have been discovered in the 
Egj-ptian catacombs, with inscriptions easily read by 
the scholar versant in Chinese philology. On three of 
these vessels is inscribed the proverb — the flower 
OF£NS, 4ND Lo \ ANOTHER YEAH.* The Japanese bear 
a striking resemblance to the people of China, with the 
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same features in an exaggerated degree. They ore 
short, with heavy limbs, large heads and sunken eyes j 
and, like their " continental neighbours," they are labo- 
rious artificers, less ingenious, and equally superstitious. 
For the psychological naturalist, it might be a legitimate 
and favourite inquiry — lo determine demonstrably the 
constitution of mind, and the co-existing configuration 
of head possessed by the people, who dei-ised, enacted, 
and have perpetuated those social institutions, which 
caused, and continue the apoplexy of progressive civi- 
lization among so many of the oriental nations. 

INDO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

The Aracanese, a barbarous people and very uncul- 
tivated, are accustomed to flatten the heads of their 
children by meaus of a piece of lead, apphed soon 
after birth ; they sht and distend their ears to a frightfial 
degree: and they are represented as being the most 
tmcultivated and baibarous people of the Indo-Chinese 
family. By this singular process of artificially flat- 
teuing the forehead of infants, the head is deformed, 
and parts of the brain forcibly driven fiom their 
natural positions and relations ; thus by a necessary 
consequence, the head being disfigm-ed, ceases entirely 
to be a natural subject of observation. 

In the Siamese, the forehead at its superior part is 
narrow; between the cheekbones, the face is broad; 
the chin is pointed, so that the whole contour seems 
rather lozenge -shaped, than oval. The occipital portion 
of the head is nearly vertical ; and compared with the 
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(Ulterior, and other divisions, it is very small. Tho 
lateral halves of the head are not symmetrical : from 
the ear upwards, it rises to a great height, tlie posterior 
part of the coronal region being very prominent. 
Altogeljier, the Siamese head is peculiar : its diameter, 
from the front backwards, is uncommonly short, and 
henco the general form is somewhat cylindrical ; in 
most instances, tho occipital foramen is placed so far 
back that, from the crown to the nape of the neck, the 
line is nearly straight. Notwithstanding the Siamese 
are said to be remarkable for filial respect, and regard 
for their rulers, yet the national moral character ajipears 
to be at a very low ebb. They are described as sus- 
picious, vacillating, and cruel ; servile and cringing to 
their superiors, in the extreme ; arrogant and tyrannical 
to those who are below them in rank. Their virtues 
and their rices are venal : the services of the judge, and 
the assassin have each their price : sordid oppression, 
and priestcraft, allied witii wretchedness, and filth, every 
where abound. An intelligent traveller regrets his not 
having met with one honest man in their land. 

We next come to the inhabitants of Coehin-China. 
The form of the face is round, so that the two diameters 
are nearly equal : the forehead is short and broad: tlie 
occipital portion of the head is elongated; they are a 
coarse featured people, and render themselves repulsive 
by the constant use of areca and betel, which redden 
the lips and blacken the teeth. They are the gayest 
of the oriental nations ; good-natured and polite, but 
extravagantly fond of etiquette. So versatile are their 
feelings and actions, that they have been compared to 
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tlie monkey race, whose attention is perpetually 
changing. They are active aUd warlike, but want in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

POLAR FAMILY. 

In the Nicobar Islands, the natives are said to com'* 
press the heads of newly bom infants, in such a manner 
as to flatten the occiput, and cause the teeth to project 
outwards. Their colour is a deep copper : they have 
thick lips and wide mouths. They live in a very unci- 
vilized state, and compel their women to cultivate the 
ground ; hitherto, they have resisted all measures for 
the improvement of their condition. They appear of 
Indo-Chinese extraction. 

The Samoyedes are seldom more than five feet high : 
they seem ^^ all of a heap,'' have short legs, small neck, 
and a large head, with the nose and face flat, and the 
chin projecting. They are an indolent and a savage 
people, extremely apathetic on all those subjects 
that excite the feelings of other men : their women 
often become mothers at twelve years of age. They 
call themselves Chosova. 

MALAY FAMILY. 

The nose is short, depressed, and flattened; the 
eye small, black, oblique, and expressive; the face 
broad, compressed, and very prominent. The Malayan 
has a large head, with a low forehead, moderately full 
and arched, while the occiput is much compressed, and 
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often projecting at its upper and lateral parts. The 
Malays possess an active and enterprising spirit; in 
temper, they are ferocious and rindiclive : caprice 
and treachery are among their characteristic vices: 
and their habitual piracies are often conducted under 
the mask of peace and friendship. They stain their 
teeth with the betel root. 

POLYNESIAN FAMILY. 

With tlic Po)}Tiosian* islanders the stature is middling 
and athletic ; the forehead low, but not receding ; the 
eyes black, bright, and expressive; the nose well 
formed. Between the aristocratic and plebeian classes, 
however, there exists a great disparity as respects 
stature, features, and complexion. The privileged order 
is much fairer and taller than the other : their heads 
are better developed, and their profile shows more 
regular features, including the arched and aquiline 
nose. The indolent habits of this caste dispose it to 
obesity which often becomes extreme after middle life. 
The Polynesians aie intelligent, imitative, and docile ; 
their progress in elementary literature, and the more 
useful arts has been rapid ; and perhaps no people on 
the globe have ever been more amenable to the usages 



" Tbta name is given Id all the ialands in the Pacific OcesDj 
from the Lndroiiea to Easter Island, including the Carolinas, 
Sandwich, Friendly, Society, Navigators', Harvey's, and the 
Uarquesaa itiuids. 
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of civilized life, and the doctriues of Christianity. 
Their intellectual capacities Iiave been considered 
equal to those of the Caucasiau race : this much how- 
ever is true of them — that, although they rapidly acquire 
ideas by means of their active perceptive powers, yet 
their reflective faculties have not hitherto expanded in 
proportion. In their uncivilized state, the Polynesians are 
singidarly devoted to boxing, archer)', and boat-racing; 
but their most striking predilection is for maritime 
amusements and adventure. Their canoes are large, 
and constructed with great ingeumty : in these vessels 
they prosecute their wars, and undertake considerable 
voyages for proht or pleasure. The fondness of this 
people for the sea, constitutes a national and predomi- 
nating feature in their character: and, in their naval 
architecture, a liigh degree of ingenuity is conspicuous- 

AMERICAN FAMILY. 

Of the great American family, four branches i 
described : — 

1. The Appaiaciiian Branch. 

This includes all tlie nations of NorUi America 
excepting the Mexicans, together with the tribes nortk 
of the river of Amazons, and east of the Andes. 

2. The Bkazilian Branch. 

This is spread over a great portion of South America, 
more particularly that part, embraced between the rivers 
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Amazon and La Hata. The physical traits of these 
people differ little from the ahove branch ; they possess 
perhaps a larger, and more expanded nose, and larger 
mouths and lips. The eyes are small, and more ob- 
lique, and set far apart. 

The Pataoonian Bbanch. 

This group includes the nations south of the La Plata 
to the Straits of Magellan^ and the mountain tribes of 
Chili. They are for the most part distinguished for 
their fine forms, and indomitable courage. 

4. The Fuegian Branch. 

Those people who inhabit the island of Terra del 
Fuego are sometimes called Patagonians, Dr. Morton 
thinks the term objectionable, and therefore has applied 
this more local designation. He remarks that-=^ 

** The Appalachian head is rounded ; the nose large, 
salient, and aquiline; the whole fa^e triangular; the 
chest broad; the body and limbs, muscular. The 
nations composing this great branch of the American 
family are warlike, cruel, and unforgiving: they turn 
with aversion from the restraints of ci\dlized life, and 
have made little progress in mental culture or the 
useful arts." The co-existence and co-efficiency of the 
round h^ad, with " a ruthless disposition, may be contem-p 
templated, and ascertained in the feline tribe, from the 
Uon or tiger, down to the domestic cat ; and the study 
will be facilitated by instituting observations on th^ 
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head or skull, of a parlour cat, placed side by side with 
that of a hare or rabbit, for the purposes of comparison.'' 
The physical aspect of the Fuegians is altogether 
repulsive, and their domestic usages are said to heighten 
the defects of nature. These islanders are of low 
stature : have large heads, broad faces, and small eyes^ 
capacious chests, and clumsy bodies, with great knees 
and ill-shaped legs. Their expression of countenance 
is vacant : they seem destitute of the usual curiosity of 
savages, caring Uttle for any thing that does not minister 
to their present wants. Dr. Morton attributes the 
difference between the Fuegians and other American 
nations to the effects of climate and locality, and the 
consequent habits of life, tending to depress and 
brutalize the mind, and to impair the physical man» 
" This excessive degradation in the Fuegian character^ 
proceeds from the preponderance of animality in the 
> constitution of their mind, and the structure of their 
head, combined with a weight of the phlegmatic tem* 
perament. With a large head, having a lofty broad 
forehead, and high intelligence its inseparable, asso* 
ciate, the dwellers in the dreary island of Terra del 
Fuego will soon extricate themselves from the ungQ»^ 
nial effects of its climate and locality.^'* 



* Sueh is the opinion of Dr. Morton. I confess my inabilitjr 
to discover how a high forehead can altogether protaet the in* 
habitants of this island^ from the effects of '^ Its climate aQ4 
locality." 



capfro-africa; 
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The Caifers are tall, athletic, aiid well-proportioned, 
with much natural grace of manner. Their head is 
large, with llie forehead ftdl and vaulted, the nose 
sahent and aquiline, and the face a fair oval. Their 
physiognomy, is remarkable in being a combination of 
the European and Negro features. This people is as 
much above the genuine Negro in morals, and intelli- 
gence, as in physical appearance. The tribes resident 
near the English colony are less cruel and superstitious 
than some others ; but their appeals to pretended 
sorcery in punishing crimes, and in settling disputes, 
and the despotic sway of their chiefs, are taken for 
evidences of a great degree of barbarism. 

One of the most singular varieties of the human 
family is that of the Hottentots ; their stature is of the 
large class ; their persons are middle and clumsy, with 
fine limbs, and remarkably small hands and feet. 
Their head is laige, the forehead low and broad, the 
face extremely wide between the cheek-bones, whence 
it retreats rapidly into a contracted chin. " The Hot- 
tentots have but very vague ideas of reli^ous obliga- 
tions, although they are prodigiously superstitious." 
They are inveterately indolent and gluttonous, devour- 
ing every kind of animaJ garbage that falls in their 
way, without preparation ; and, when thus gorged, they 
throw themselves down, and sleep olT the effects. They 
are susceptible of some improvement however, and 
have been converted into tolerably efficient soldiers; 
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hence, in the large head with its low forehead, the 
main traits of their character arc not unfaithfully 
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Throughout the Indian Archipelago and in masjr 
ialands of the Pacific Ocean, the various tribes, 
collectively denominated Papuas, are extensively dia. 
persed. They are easily recognised as members of the 
great Negro race, by their similarity of organic fea- 
tures and mental capacities. In them, the head is 
rounded, yet compressed iu front and at the sides, with 
the forehead greatly depressed: their manners are 
savage, and they exhibit little aptitude for moral and 
intellectual improvement. t 

AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. 

The New Hollanders are of fiUl stature, with 
ample chests and thin bodies, with long slender limbs, 
Their face is frightfiilly ugly: it projects greatly from 
the head : the mouth is particularly prominent owing 
to its width and the gi'eat sigc of the lips : the nose is 
flat and broad, with the nostrils expanded : it is sepa. 
rated from the forehead by a deep sinus. The frontal 



■ PapuM, called also Melanieiis, or Ooeanic Negroet 

t The Pupua skulls figured in Frejcinct's Voyage have ths 

broad facQ of the Mala;; the whole head being somewhat 

rounded, 
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ridges often overhang the eyes, while the forehead 
is low and slopes rapidly to the top of the bead. 
They have fierce and vindictive tempers, and are pas- 
^onately fond of war : they are perpetually embroiled 
in feud and bloodshed : even their courtship con«sls 
in a violeat abduction of the object of their desire: 
through life, their women are treated with unparalleled 
cruelty. They are most disgustingly filthy in their per- 
sons, and gluttonous in their eating; their dances 
betray tlie licentiousness of their morals : they are all 
but incapable of civilization. 

ALFORIAN FAMILY. 

The Alfoers or Horaforas appear allied to the Aus- 
tralians. They are most numerous in New Guinea and 
the Moluccas, and, as Dr. Prichard suggests, may 
perhaps form a branch of the Australian stock. They 
liave a flat nose, coarse long hair, large eyes, and pro- 
jecting cheek bones. 

TOLTECAN FAMILY. 

Embracing all the civilized nations of Peru, Mexico, 
and Bogota. There is a great diiference between the 
American and Toltecan families ; the latter evincing 
existences of on advanced civilization. 

LIBYAN FAMILY. 

It is proposed under this name to include the various 
tribes of aboriginal ;Vfiicans, who have long been 
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designated by the Arabic term Berbers. They are 
found to the north and south of Mount Atlas extending 
into Morocco and Barbary. The various tribes of this 
family are characterized by handsome Caucasian fea* 
tures, but in complexion they present all the shades 
from white to nearly black. 

Such are the races, of men. How different their 
complexions — ^how peculiar their formation ! and yet 
Dr. Morton, after years of laborious research, comes 
to. the same conclusion as the most distinguished writers 
on the varieties of the human species — viz. that the 
different races of men constitute but one genus and 
one species. The geographical distribution of the 
human race is doubtless one of the most interesting 
problems in history ; the oldest records seldom allude 
to an uninhabited countiy ; and we have already seen 
that seas and mountains have presented but trifling 
barriers to the peopling of the earth. The condition 
of our species under these infinitely varied circum* 
stances is less the effect of coercion than of choice. 
Thus the Esquimaux, surrounded by an atmosphere 
that freezes mercury, rejoices in his snowy desert, and 
languishes in misery when removed to what we con- 
sider a more genial climate. On the other hand, the 
inhabitant of the burning plains of the torrid regions 
of Africa, oppressed by a vertical sim, and oft;en de- 
lirious with thirst, fancies no other part of the world so 
delightfiil a paradise as his own. The arid province of 
Chaco in Paraguay, which the Spaniards describe ^* as 
a desert," is the abode of forty Indian tribes who 
think no other part of the world so desirable or de- 

u2 
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lightfiil. Anotlier singular circumstance may be men- 
tioned illustrative of this subject, viz. tLat the most 
ext4?nsire migrations ha^■e been for the most part 
confined to the Temperate Zones. It is rare, ibi 
example, to discover the Polar tribe wandering to the 
south, or the people of the Torrid Zones attempting to 
establish themselves in a colder climate. It is in the 
civiHzed nations of modem times, in which the spirit 
of migratory enterprise knows no limit, that exceptions 
to this rule are to be discovered. 

Certtdn marked and striking physical, as well as moral 
pecidiaritics, have from the remotest ages distinguished 
the inhabitants of every extended locality, common to 
themselves and sufficient to distinguish them from 
all other people. Precisely what they were in the days 
of the patriarchs arc the Arabians at this moment ; 
the Hindoos have changed in nothing since they were 
described by the earfiest historians, and the skin and 
hair of the Negro have undergone no changes during 
three thousand years. In like manner the character- 
istic featiu-es of the Jews may be recognised in the 
temples of Luxor and Kamak, in Egypt, where they 
have been depicted for nearly thirty centuries. 

" This identity of physical characteristics (concludes 
" Dr. M.) preserved through numberless generations, 
" and often under very dissimilar circumstances, bjw 
" occasioned various speculations in respect to the 
" origin of the human laniily. The prevalent belief is 
" derived from the Sacred Writings, wliich in their 
" literal and obvious interpretation, teach us that all 
" men have originated from a single pair ; whence it 
" has been hastily, and unnecessarily infcn'ed, that the 
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'^^differences now observable in mankind) are owing 
*^ solely to vicissitudes in climate, locality, habits of 
" life, and various collateral circumstances. Without 
^^ attempting to pursue this intricate subject in detail, 
^^ we may inquire, whether it is not more consistent 
" with the known government of the universe to sup- 
^^ pose, that the same Omnipotence that created man, 
^^ would adapt him at once to the physical, as well as 
" to the moral* circumstances, in which he was to 
" dwell upon the earth. It is indeed difficult to 
" imagine that an all-wise Providence, after having by 
^^ the deluge destroyed all mankind except the family 
" of Noah, should have there to combat and with 
^^ seemingly uncertain and inadequate means, the 
" various external causes that tended to oppose the 
" great object of iheir dispersion; and we are left to 
" the reasonable conclusion, that each race was adapted 
" from the beginning to its peculiar local destination. 
" In other words it is assumed, that the physical chtt' 
^^ racieristics which distinguish the different races, are 
" independent of external causesJ^ 

This conclusion of Dr« Morton is highly probable ; 
and such may have been the primitive distinctions 
among men; still hostile invasions, the migratory 
habits of some tribes, and the casual dispersion of 
others into remote localities, have a constant tendency 
to confound these peculiarities ; and the proximity of 
two races has uniformly given rise to an intermediate 



• Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 
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variety partaking of the characters of both, without 
being identical with either. Such are the mixed tribes 
found in different parts of the earth. 

*Thc result of this investigation enables us to con- 
clude, that the three sons of Noah overspread and 
repeopled the earth. This is so expressly stated in 
Scripture, that had I not to reason against those who 
unhappily disbelieve such evidence, we might here 
stop. Let us, however, once more consider how far the 
truth of this declaration is substantiated by other evi- 
dence. Enough has been written to prove that there 
is a curious, if not a remarkable analogy between the 
predictions of Noah on the future descendants of his 
three sons, and the actual state of those races gene- 
rally supposed to have arisen from them. Cuvier and 
other learned physiologists are of opinion that the 
primary varieties of the human form are but three ; the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. This number 
corresponds with that of Noah's sons : assigning there- 
fore the Mongolian race to Japheth, and the Ethiopian 
to Ham, the Caucasian, the noblest race, will belong to 
Shem the third son of Noah, himself descended from 
Seth the third son of Adam. That the primary dis- 
tinctions of the human varieties are but three, has been 
further maintained by the erudite Dr. Prichard, who, 
while he discards the nomenclature both of Blumen- 
bach and Cuvier, as implying absolute divisions, 
arranges the leading varieties of the human skull under 



* Vide, a paper in Murray's Encyclopaadia of Geography, p. 255^ 
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three sections, differing from those of Cuvier only in 
name. That the three sons of Noah, who were "to 
replenish the earth," and on whose progeny very op- 
posite destinies were pronomiced, should give birth to 
different races is what might reasonably be conjectured. 
Still, that the observations of those who do, and of 
those who do not believe the Mosaic history, should 
tend to confirm its truth, by pointing out in what these 
three races do actually differ, both physically and 
morally, is, to say the least, a singular coincidence. 
In short,- it amounts to presumptive evidence, that a 
mysterious and very beautiful analogy pervades through- 
out, and teaches us to look beyond natural causes, in 
attempting to account for effects, apparently interwoven 
in the plans of the Omnipotent 
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CONCLUSION. 

In a work having for its object the investigatioti of the 
varieties of the hufnan racej and the inanner ill which 
they may be accounted for, it is absolutely necessaiy to 
eiLamine also, the peculiarities in form and structure 
observed in the inferior tribes of animals. This being 
the case, the idea occurred to me, in tracing the animal 
kingdom, from plant^animals to mab, of giving at the 
same time, in each division, the classification of Cuvier. 

The limits prescribed rendered such explanations of 
necessity, very brief; yet 1 trust the Student will hsive 
no difficulty in understanding them, and if a desire for 
more extensive reading be excited, abundant materials 
have been supplied by men who have devoted the 
whole of their lives to the study of natural histoiy. 

I have been most deeply indebted to many writers 
for several suggestions and illustrations, of which t 
never failed to avail myself when they tended, either 
to add to the interest of any part of the subject, 
or divest it of its obscurity. This obligation is not 
confined to this country. The opinions of several 
continental writers have also been clothed in an English 
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dress ; at the same time on earnest endeavour has been 
made to aclmowledge in every instance the source, 
whence the inibrmation was derived. 

" Mirantur homines altitudines montium, ingentes 
lluctus mans, altisslmos lapsus fluminum, ct oceani 
ambitum, et gyros siderum — et rehnqumit seipsos nee 
mirantur." This remark of St. Augustiuc refers to the 
trifling degree of interest men take iu contemplating 
tlie phenomena of their moral nature, but till late years, 
the same censure api)lied to the want of curiosity 
displayed by man, in respect to tlie physical nature of 
his fellow creatures. In tmth tmtil the time of Blu- 
menbach, little trouble had been taken about the 
matter ; his exertions were crowned with success, and 
aided by Dr. Prichard, Mr. Lawrence, and Dr. Morton, 
much has already been done ; still, notwithstanding 
their scientific labours, the investigation is even yet in its 
infancy. Theirworks are also fi^quently written in a style 
which adapts them rather for the professional thau the 
general reader, and many of lliem are published at a 
price which places them liu- beyond the reach of 
Dimibers. 

One great object in writing this book has been to 
divest the ailment of its technicalities, to render the 
investigation accessible to all, and to urge the young 
aspirant for medical honours, earnestly to study com- 
paratire anatomy ; at the same time the puhhsher has 
been con&ned to a price that will enable all classes of 
society to obtain it. Cheap pnblicatious, containing 
much that is objectionable, are dmly brought forth by 
the press, aided by the power of steam, and it ceilainly 
appears desiiahle that the bane should not be more 
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easily procured than ihc antidote. Next to the book 
of God (a copy of which can now be printed in a 
minute,) the book of nature ou^ht most attentively to 
be studied, and every facility afi'orded, to enable the 
citizen to contemplate its beauties, to dwell upon its 
sublime truths, to chmb the heights of heaven, and to 
view in every page the wisdom of creative skill. Every 
part of the earth — the highest cliff, the lowest cavern ; 
— every season of the year — the opening buds of 
spring, the warm luxuriant blossoms of full-blown 
summer, the yellow bower of autumn, and the leafless 
desolate groves of winter aUke open a wide field for 
amusement and research. Thus science, the advocate 
of no party or country, but the beneficent patroness of 
all, has most liberally opened a temple, all may freely 
enter, never allotting a higher or lower place to exag- 
gerated national claims, or national antipathies. Her 
influence upon the mind, like the sun-beam on the 
frozen earth, has long been making it ready for furtlier 
improvement and higher cultivation. In this temple, all 
the members of the great human family, whatever their 
colour, age, sect, or country, are regarded as brothers, 
and considered as superior the one to the other, in 
proporUon as they have laboiu'ed, aud are labouring, 
to increase the sphere of human happiness, by spread- 
ing universally the reign of truth. From some we may 
differ in opinion, but still our fellow-labourers must be 
treated with kindness and respect, and it ts the part of 
every man of science to say — 



" Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, e 



a Veritas." 
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It may perhaps Iw asked, if lliese pursuits arc witliin 
that portion of the field of science which may be 
considered the territory of the surgeon or physician. 
That they arc foreign to surgery cannot be denied, if it 
is to be regarded as a manual art, and strictly confined 
to the appHcation of a bandage, or the performance of 
an operation ; and if we (I address myself to the 
members of my profession,) feel that our rank is higher 
than can be maintained, let the barber and surgeon 
again be united, and let us descend to the condition of 
an humble, insignificaiit class. 

" The medical character," says Mr. Lawrence, " is 
generally received as a certificate of education and 
knowledge, and it is a passport of admission into the 
most cultivated society. A perfect acquaintance with 
general knowledge (particularly natur^ histoiy), is 
expected of us and is absolutely necessary to answer 
the appeals which are constantly made to us in the 
course of conversation. In the present day professional 
characters are estimated, fairly enough, according to 
the proportion of their knowledge and active talent; 
the efficacy of names and titles, like the fashion of 
wigs and canes, is gone by without a chance of revival." 

Every department of science is making rapid steps 
towaids perfection. Our profession I am willing to 
hope has not been behind in the general wish for 
unprovement, but the foundation is only yet laid, the 
building must be the work of succeeding labourers. 
Onward flows the torrent of human improvement and 
mental culture ; such as refuse to launch their bark 
upon that stream, will most certainly be left far behbid, 
and stranded uiion the barren rock of ignorance and 
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elotli, will serve as beacons to warn succeeding geHc- 
rations; as logs by wbich to calculate the force and 
rapidly of the current by which they have been left 
BO £a behind. 

Lastly, may I be allowed to say, that in order to do 
justice to an argument of this nature, the most patient 
thought and undiiided study is required. But the 
time of a profes^onal man is seldom his own ; sum- 
moned one moment to remove the pressure of excru- 
ciating pfun, at another to protract the approach of 
that awiiil hour — of that last trial fix)m which every 
Beatieut creature shrinks; or to soothe the bitter 
anguish which is felt by relations when parted from 
some dear object of their solicitude. The responsibility 
attached to these decisions, on which depend whether 
the beloved wife or husband shall be saved — whether 
children shall be robed in health, and restored to their 
anxious parents, or parents be preserved for the sake 
of their families, leave few hours at our command, and 
do not fail to bend with anxious care the most 
iron-nerved man. Thus the only portion of lime at 
my command being tliat which the wearied mind would 
fain devote to the refreshing slumbers of forgetfulness, 
rather than again engage in active thought, I have had 
many interruptions to a regidar course of study, and 
instead of being able to follow up my reasonings 
methodically, have often had to regret their being 
broken, and the idea once banished by the more im- 
portant duties of my profession, it was frequently no 
easy task to resume the argimicnt. Thus seizing op- 
portunides as they offered, and taking as the test the 
notes of a course of lectures delivered at different 
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times during a period of some years, I have often 
written in a hurried and desultory manner, and have, I 
fear, been led now and then into some repetitions. Be 
this however as it may, when an author appears before 

ft • 

the public, urged by whatever motive, he must natu-* 
rally expect that his work will be estimated according 
to what it is, and not according to contingencies, which 
might have tended to make it more or less perfect 

In the preparation of these sheets for the press, I 
have experienced but one source of disappointment^ 
one which every person engaged in the active duties of 
a laborious profession must feel, when required to write 
on a subject, to a certain extent distinct from his more 
immediate duties, and demanding a much larger portion 
of time than his more important engagements will 
permit of his devoting to it, and which can only be 
supplied by curtailing the hours usually allotted to 
repose — this arises from a feeling of regret that the pen 
of one more able had not been devoted to the task, 
than of him who now offers the present work to 
pubUc notice, in the hope of removing some of the 
difficulties arising in the investigation of the many 
interesting facts connected with the animal kingdom^ 
and of shewing the harmony existing between the 
volume of nature and the volume of God, 
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